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TO THE READER, 



•«»»©l<g££ie-®e«« 



JL HE Efiay, which is contained in the following pages, was 
originally prefented to the Royal Irifh Academy, fome years 
ago, as a prize Efiay, and honoured by that Body with the 
propofed reward. It might have appeared earlier in the Tranf- 
adtions of the learned Society, before whom it was read; but 
on account of its extraordinary length, feme, objections at fir.tr. 
arofe to its admiffion ; as it might occupy too great a pro- 
portion of their volume ; the author was unwilling to prefs 
its publication, while it might operate to the exclufion of 
any other eflay of merit. By the change in the form of the 
pages of the prefent volume, the printer is enabled to com- 
prife nearly a double quantity of matter, in the fame num- 
ber of meets. By this means fome fpare room has been gained, 
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and the author was emboldened to afk a place for a produc- 
tion on an interefting fubject, and which he had the vanity 
to hope might be of fome little ufe to the public. 

The reader will have the goodnefs to recollect, that full 
fix years have elapfed fince the prefent effay was written. 
Some moil important events have occurred fince that time, in 
every part of Europe, and particularly in Ireland, which have 
materially affected, and effentially changed both the intrinfic 
and relative ftatc of the country, hence, fome of the pofitions 
laid down by me, may not appear fo ftriclly juft, fome of 
the topics difcufied not altogether fo appofite as they would 
have done, had they been offered to the public, before the 
great and ftupendous events, to which I allude, took place. 
It will readily be feen how much the political changes in 
Europe, will bear on commercial queftions. 

The author frankly confeffes, that the profpect of his de- 
riving any credit from the following fpeculations, is very much 
diminished by the delay of this publication. 

Pcrcint, qui ante nos noftra dixere ! 

is the pathetic exclamation of a writer. Many of the ob- 
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fervations in the following trad, which may now appear 
trite, would probably have had fomething of novelty to re- 
commend thems had they appeared fix or feven years ago. 
This, the writer hopes, will plead his excufe with the can- 
did public, mould fome of the obfervations in the following 
tradl: appear to be common place and unfcafonablc. 
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introduction; 



EVERY attempt to ameliorate the condition of the labouring poor, 
is laudable at all times, but is peculiarly feafonable at a jun&ure, when 
it muft be confened, great difcontents •, prevail", among the iower clafles 
of the people; and although the general' profperity of the country may 
be progreffive, many and galling grievances fubfift, much fevere and 
encreafing mifery is felt in many quarters, and difcontent and famine 
too frequently pervade the. habitation of the. peafont and the manufac- 
turer. 

Whence the murmurs and duTatisfa&ion of all the labouring poor, 
and the local mifery of too many among them proceed, it is not the 
bnfinefs of the prefent eflay to enquire. 

Various concurring caufes have given fome fevere ftabsj to the ma- 
nufactures of this country 3 and it will require every art of healing, to 
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cure the wounds they have made. The fears it is to be feared will 
long remain. 

Non tamen omne malnm miferis, nee funditus omnes, 
Corporex excedunt pedes : penitufque neceffe eft, 
Multa diu concreta modts inolefcere miris. 

Yet, we mould not difpair of the republic, or yield to a fuperci- 
lious defpondency, which treats with contempt, as wild and chimerical, 
every fcheme of reformation and improvement. Ireland includes in her- 
felf the means of great profperity. By an uncommon innate force, and 
vigour, flic has furvived the deadly wounds aimed at her noble parts ; 
and the confuming maladies, that preyed on her vitals. She now re- 
quires only wholefome regimen to eftablifh her in perfett health. She 
requires only, to have her energies awakened, by proper motives; to 
have a juft direction hnprefl: on her induftry, by a falutary mixture 
of encouragement and reftraint. 

"While the population of England is decreafing, (which, it appears, 
from calculations founded on the returns of the collectors of the win- 
dow-tax, and other documents, to have rapidly done, fincc the end of 
the laft, or the beginning of this century.;) the population of this coun- 
try, on a retrofpeft through the fame period, appears to have encreafed, 
in a furprifing proportion. The late Mr. Bujhe has inveftigated the 
fubjeft of the population of Ireland, as it flood in the year 1788, by 
calculations founded on the returns of houfes, made by the collectors 
of hearth-money, and finds the amount for that date to be confide- 
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tably more than four millions. Sir William Petty, from fimllar data 
and computations, makes the population of Ireland, in the year 1672, 
no more than one million one hundred thoufandj thus has the popu- 
lation of this country been more than trebled, in a period of one 
hundred and fixtcen years. 

A benevolent . and patriotic mind muft contemplate this fubje& with 
pleafure. The eonfideration of it affords powerful incentives, to ftimu- 
late thofe, who poffefs talents, to fuggefl, or means, and a&ivity "to for- 
ward plans of national improvement. It fhows, how much may be done, 
with a moderate degree of attention to the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of Ireland. Thefe fair appearances, if duly weighed, ought to in- 
duce the legiflature in its collective capacity, and powerful or wealthy 
individuals, each, within the fphcrc of his own influence, to exert them- 
selves, for the improvement of a country, which difplays fuch promifing 
capabilities. 

It is plain, that Ireland is far from being fully cultivated, or peopled, 
at prefent. A vafl: number of commons are unenclofed, a prodigious 
quantity of reclaimable moor, and mountain lies ufelefs and unprofita- 
ble. Were our wafte lands reclaimed and ameliorated ; were manufac- 
tures, fuited to the means, the natural fituation, and political relations of 
the country, generally diffufed ; it is not eafy to define the extent of 
population and profperity to which the country might attain. 

Whatever Ireland has done, was accomplifhed by her, under a va- 
riety of difadvantages, - oppreffions, and calamities partly accidental, partly 
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induced by the miftaken and cruel policy of England. Her progrefs 
has been that of a generous and fpirited courfer carrying weight nearly 
beyond his ftrength. Not to fpeak of the events of the preceding cen- 
tury, civil wars, pcftilence, and famine j — a miftaken policy annihilating 
foreign trade, and domeftic manufa&ure, a burthenfome and expenfive 
eftablifhment, and a profufe government, with their infeparable conco- 
mitants heavy taxes, a conftant drain of the wealth of the land, and a 
fyftematic oppreffion of its peafantry by the iron hands of an immenfe 
body of abfentees, confpired to plunge Ireland in an abyfs, from which 
it feemed fcarcc poffiblc that a nation fhould emerge. 

This country, at no very ilillant period, was dependent, for a fupply 
of corn, on England and America ; at this, on the contrary, ftie ex- 
ports large quantities of grain, and fome bread and ftarch. Were land- 
lords duly attentive, to the encouragement of refident and improving 
tenants, were an end put to the deftru&ive practice of land-jobbing, 
and parliamentary affiftance .given, to the reclaiming of wafte and bar- 
ren land ; this country would furpafs moft others in cultivation. In the 
year 1778, when Young wrote, he ftates that Ireland was more cul- 
tivated than England, having Icfs wafte land, in proportion to the lize 
of the two countries. Since that time, a variety of caufes, particu- 
larly the falutary operation of the code of corn laws, have contributed 
to improve the face of the foil? and, I believe, it may be flated, that 
without any exaggeration, the tillage of Ireland has been doubled with- 
in the lad thirty years. Much of the praifc of this may be afcribed 
to the induftry of the people, which, whatever may be faid to the 
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contrary, wants only moderate encouragement, to draw from it the molt 
active and laudable exertions. 

It is a favourable omen for the advancement of manufactures, that 
the cultivation of the foil has made fuch progrefs in this country. The 
agricultural and commercial fyftems ought to go hand in hand. Sir 
William Temple imputes the want of trade in Ireland to the want of 
people; the encreafe of agriculture, while it multiplies the inhabitants 
of a country, becomes one of the moft effectual means of cftablifliing 
manufactures on a permanent bafc, by procuring for the workmen a 
cheap and plentiful fupply of provifions. " The laws and cuftoms," 
fays Dr. Smith, " fo favourable to yeomanry, have perhaps contributed 
,c more to the grandeur of England, than all the boafled regulations of 
" commerce taken together. What has brought the American colo- 
" nies, (adds he) to their prefent flate of profperity, but agriculture ?" 

The foregoing obfervafions are more nearly connected with the fub- 
jeet of manufactures, than, at firft fight, may appear. It is impoffible 
to feparate the different provinces and exertions of induftry ; they mud 
concur, in a regular and well organized whole ; in a fyftcmattcal and 
harmonious co-operations, to produce national profperity. To excite a 
partial, a limited, or local exertion, in fome particular department of 
induftry, or branch of manufacture, without attending to this integrity 
of plan, muft: prove a futile, or even a pernicious attempt. If there 
is not a general difpofition to labour, a fobcr and permanent fpirit of 
induftry diffufed over the country, maintained and a/lifted by frugality 

and 
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and habits of fobriety, all the fits and ftarts of exertion, in favourite 
branches of manufa&ure, according to the caprice of fpeculation, and 
giddy theories of the moment, will fade, " like the bafelefs fabric of a 
vifion, nor leave a wreck behind." It was a faying of one of the em- 
perors of China, " that, if any man was idle, in his dominions, fome 

y 

" one muft: go worfe cloathed, and worfe fed ;" the emperor was in 
the right, for though the idlenefs of one man does not directly tear 
the coat off the back of another j the fum total of the confuming or 
accumulating powers muft be diminifhed in the fame ratio. 

Tf much yet remains to be done in the country, wc may enter with 
confidence, on the talk of improvement ; fmce we know, that the evils 
which we muft encounter and fubduc, are not natural and inherent, 
but accidental and adventitious. The native qualities of the foil and 
its inhabitants are truly excellent ; remove the obftacles that prevent 
their full effecl and the work is done. Could we attribute the back- 
ward ftate of Ireland in many particulars, to the fituation, foil, or cli- 
mate of the land, or the national character of the people, the cafe would 
be defperate j but when we refer our backwardnefs or deficiency to 
obvious caufes, removable without difficulty, by the hands of wifdom and 
patriotifm, the profpect of our part and prcfent evils becomes a lef- 
fon of encouragement and exertion. 

It is obfervable, that the Irijh, in every country but their own, ad- 
vance with equal firmnefs and addrefs, and diftinguifh themfelves, in 
arts, in commerce, in war and letters ; while the meagre encourage- 
ment 
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ment allowed to native merit drives them from the unnatural bofom of 
the parent foil. In fa<5t it appears, that when due encouragement is 
given to the exertions of the IriJJj, neither genius nor induftry are want- 
ing. An excellent judge, Count Rnmford> has declared that he found 
no artifls more intelligent than thofe of Ireland ; how criminal then is 
the cant of fome people, who affett to decry every thing that is the 
production of this country ? 



To procure information concerning the ffate of the labouring poor, 
to fuggeft the means of ameliorating their condition, of augmenting the 
{lock of national induftry, and with it the flock of national virtue and 
comfort — to promote thefe is fo great and fo good a work, that he, 
who but applies a hand, to move them forward, however feeble his 
effort, and inconfiderable his flrength, may flatter himfelf that he has 
done once in his life a praife-worthy a£fc All difquifitions on ftatifti- 
cal fubje&s, though in themfelves they may not be profound, ingenious, 
or fraught with novelty, anfwer a profitable end. They arc to the 
public, what habits of felf-examination are to the individual, they turn 
the political, like the mental eye inward, they roufe from the trance 
of apathy, they imprefs a knowledge of fecret faults and weakneffes, 
and frequently fuggeft the means of reformation. What pleafure can 
be greater, to the benevolent mind, than the confeioufnefs of having 
co-operated in plans for the happinefs of myriads I "Whether fuch plans 
fucceed or fail, their authors and promoters mufl find a folid reward 
in their own feelings-, 
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Inventas qui vitam excoluerfc per artes, 
Quique fvii memores alios fecere merendo. 



I fhall conclude with obferving, that fyfteras are of fmall utility in 
politics, they deal too much in generals ; they fuppofe an impoffibility ; 
they proceed, as if the ftate and all its cftablilhments, were in a kind 
of fufion, fitted to be new caft, and moulded by the fpeculator. Syf 
terns gratify the vanity of thofe who wifh to think themfelves wife, 
without the trouble of much meditation, or any refearch beyond a 
bookfcller's mop. They fill the heads of men, with general affevera- 
tions and abflradt principles, without examining the data on which they 
are fuppofed to be founded, or proving their practical application to 
purpofes of utility. Men, by retailing the reveries of Toung, for in- 
fiance,- may appear to the ignorant, (and there are learned, as well 
as vulgar ignorants) able theorifts on agricultural fubje&s ; and may 
raife a credit, for fkill in political economy, by drawing largely from 
Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

It would have been eafy to have fwelled thofe pages with columns 
of figures, from the cuftom-houfe returns and public accounts. Such 
things would have only coft the writer the trouble of tranferibing them. 
They give an impofing afpeft . of refearch and knowledge to a book, 
but too frequently they fail of prefenting any ufeful information to 
the reader. It is ever the fpirit of minute detail to grafp at the fha- 
dow and mifs the fubftancc; one good found philofophical principle, 
is worth a thoufand tables of figures. Befides, it is well known to 
perfons who arc converfant in the fubjeft, that cuftom-houfe returns 

of 
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of export or import, which are formed upon the merchants entries, 
are frequently fallacious ; becaufe the entries from which they are com- 
piled, do not actually give a true reprcfentation of the real amount 
of export and import, for, as it is well known, merchants arc in the 
habit of making their entries larger than the truth. 

I have carefully endeavoured to avoid thofe pernicious paradoxes, 
which are too frequent in the hafty produ&ions of modern writers, 
and which proceed from the rage for advancing fomething new. This 
rage has its fource in vanity, a miftaken vanity, for novelty is not al- 
ways the character of fuperior knowledge, nor is bold affertion always 
talent. Many pofitions have been negle&ed for their abfurdity, by the 
good fenfe of times part, and referved, to give the writers of the pre- 
fent hour, who are not alhamed to hazard any thing, the praifc of 
novelty. Thus, for inftance, I have known it to be afferted, by a wri- 
ter on economics, that agriculture may be too much purfued ; that a 
country may be too highly cultivated. 
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ESSAY on the natural Advantages of IRELAND, the MANUFAC- 
TURES to which they are adapted, and the beji means of improving 
thofe MANUFACTURES. 

— «*<o»»»— 

BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. Seclion i. 

JL HE natural advantages of every country may be considered, — with 
refpeft to the internal comfort, eafy fubfiftence, and opulence, the health 
and longevity of the inhabitants, and the confequent encreafe of popu- 
lation; — or with regard to foreign relations, to the extenfion of trade 
and commerce, and enjoyment of peace and fecurity. 

Under the firft head are comprehended a mild arid falubrious cli- 
mate, a fertile foil, capable of nourilhing, in abundance, all the Ufeful 
domeftic animals, and produ&ive of all the articles of the firft neceffity, 
—a copious fupply of valuable minerals, or of thofe natural produc- 
tions, which either in a crude ftate, or with more or lefs prepara- 
tion, are ufeful, in home confumption, furniih a profitable export, or 
become the prima of manufactures. — An extent of coaft, and feas well 
fupplied with fifli, are a fource of plenty and opulence to a country, 
by feeding the inhabitants, and furnifliing them, in the furplus, over 
what they can confume, with a valuable object of export, unfailing and 
independent of caprice and fafliion. Add to thefe a number of ftreams 
and rivers, iriterfe&ing and watering ' the face of the country ; — thefe 
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irrigate and fertilize the foil, — they facilitate the communication of the 
inhabitants, with each other, the tranfportation of heavy and bulky 
commodities, from place to place ; and become the means of car- 
rying on various manufactures, to which a free fupply, and con- 
ftant command of water are neceffary, both for the purpofe of work? 
ing mills and machinery, and for the ufe of various other operations, 
which occur, in the progrefs of different fabrics and manufactures to a 
ftate of perfection. 

The natural advantages of a country, with regard to foreign rela- 
tions, are — an infular Situation, which (ceteris paribus) promifes peace 
and fecurity to the inhabitants, and affords great commercial advantages,— 
a confiderable extent of coalt deeply indented with bays — a number 
of fafc and capacious harbours : thefe endowments of a country dif- 
pofc its inhabitants, in the firft inflancc, to, the occupation of fulling, 
whereby they are fitted, to become flout and} experienced mariners ; 
in the next place, the poffeffion of thefe naval advantages affording a 
ready intercourse with every quarter of the globe, ftimulates the peo- 
ple to maritime adventures, awakens among them a commercial fpirit, 
and diffufes the fea-faring character. 

It is an unfpeakable advantage to a country, in regard to its foreign 
relations, if it fhall have been fo placed by nature, as to become an 
emporium, for the carrying on of fome Confiderable branch of com- 
merce — a retting place, in the profecution of fome long but neceffary 
or highly lucrative voyage — a depot for the materials of fome very 
profitable or extenfive commercial intcrcourfe. 

The natural fituation of that country is advantageous, which either 
has in its immediate neighbourhood, or poffeffes ready means of com- 
municating with, thofe countries, which produce the neceffaries of life 
and the 'prima of manufactures, which fhe herfelf wants, or which, being 
populous, from indolence, from employment of capital, in fome other 
branch of indufhy, which they find or think more gainful, dp not ex- 
ercife the fame manufactures, which fhc carries on,- and are difpofed to 
become her cuftomers for them. 

In 
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In considering the natural advantages of any country, it is fcarcely 
pofiible to feparate that confideration, from a view of its acquired ad- 
vantages. Some countries, it is true, there are, mod happily circum- 
ftanced, and highly favoured by nature, which nevcrthekfs poftefs very 
few acquired advantages ; but fuch inflanccs may obvioufly be referred 
to fome radical vice, in the form of government, or grofs corruption 
in the adminiftration on the other hand. Through the operation of 
freedom and good government, fome countries, with very few natural, 
have attained to very great, and many acquired advantages; but, if 
all other circumftances are alike, that country will poffefs the greateft 
acquired, which has been the moil highly gifted with natural advan- 
tages. 

That country may be faid, to have improved its natural advantages, 
to the utmoft ; and to poffefs acquired advantages, in the higheft per- 
fe&ion, where agriculture and manufactures proceed, hand in hand, with 
even and harmonized pace ; and where a regular intercourfe with fo- 
reign nations enfures a conftant exchange of its fupcrfluitics, (whether 
neceflaries and luxuries of life, or the prime productions for the ufe 
of manufacture) for other neceflaries of life, for the crude materials 
of profitable manufactures, or for money. 

Sect. 2. 
Of the natural Advantages of Ireland in particular. 

The climate of Ireland is- mild, temperate, and falubrious, perhaps 
equally fo, with that of any other country in the world. Its chief 
peculiarity is a predominance of moifture, but this does not appear to 
be in any degree injurious to health, and may be productive of fome 
advantages, as we fliall have occafion to remark, in the progrefs of 
this effay. 

According to Toting $ opinion, the natural fertility of Ireland is, 
acre for acre, fuperior, to that of England. The greateft Angularity 
of the ifland, fays that attentive obferver, is the rockinefs of the foil, 
but thefe rocks are clothed with grafs. Thofe of lime-ftone, with a 
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thin covering of mold, have the mofl: beautiful verdure; (beep-walks 
feera to be pointed out by nature, as the proper deftination for a great 
portion of the foil of this ifland. 

The abundance of excellent limeftone, that is found in moft parts 
of Ireland is not only eminently fertile, but affords with a confiderable 
inequality of furface, a great variety of foil, fo as to be capable of 
furnifliing a correfpondent variety of natural productions ; the greatell 
part of the furface of Ireland is adapted to every operation of tillage, 
yet particular parts are applicable, with fuperlor advantage, to particu- 
lar deftinations. 

There are vaft tracts of rocky and raountainouo ground, thefe are 
befl: adapted for rearing and breeding numbers of black cattle ; which are 
expcditioufly fattened, in the rich and moid plains below ; and furnifli 
a number of articles for export, which arc of great value, and in con. 
ftant demand ; and the mountains and plains, which in concurrence 
breed fat cattle, that yield all thefe, could not be tilled, with equal 
advantage, by the hufbandman. Where the foil is both thin and light, 
on the extenfive downs, numerous flocks of fheep may be raifed and 
maintained, and the fheep of Ireland afford wool of a peculiar good 
quality. This country yields an abundance. of excellent grain of every 
kind. The hop plant feems to be indigenous, and grows wild in all 
our hedges, and may be cultivated here, with the greateft fuccefs ; fo 
might liquorice, faffron, madder, woad. Rape is actually extenfively cul- 
tivated in Ireland, and returns a large profit to the farmer. It is known 
that the tobacco plant might be fuccefsfully cultivated in this country. 
As to flax, which is a plant that requires a rich loam, the fuccefs 
with which it is cultivated, in every part of Ireland, fhows how well 
the foil, whofe prevailing characterise is luxuriant fertility, is calcu- 
lated for its production. A fimilar foil rendered Egypt fo famous, of 
old, for her fine linens. 

The deep and boggy tracts of country, which occur fo frequently in 
this ifland, are chiefly allotted to the production of rape, but would 
produce inexhauftible ftores of excellent hemp, a plant which requires 
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a deep and rich earth, and greatly exhaufh the foil* Large trafts of 
ground, which, now, lie wholly wafte, and unprofitable, and are a difgracc 
and deformity to the country, might, were the culture of this impor- 
tant vegetable properly encouraged, produce rich and luxuriant crops ; 
and fupply a large proportion of the confumption of the Britifo domi- 
nions. 

Few countries are watered, in an equal degree with Ireland. She 
boafls a multitude of rivers, many of them navigable, and ftreams in- 
numerable ; which wandering over every part of the country, while they 
refrefh the foil, and embellifh the rural fcene, invite the hand of in- 
duftry, to lay out bleach greens, eflablifh manufactures, and erecT: mills, 
and machinery on the banks. 

From her lakes, and number of rivers, which thus interfeft the face 
of the country, in every quarter, Ireland derives the moft happy capa- 
bilities of inland navigation, and were fome further affiftance lent by 
art, in opening communications, by cuts and canals, fhe would afford 
a cheap and commodious intercourfe of all parts of the kingdom with 
each other, and poffefs the means of tranfporting, by water, goods of 
a bulky and ponderous kind, particularly fuel, which, at prefent, is a 
great defideratum in mauy parts of the .country. 

Such are the advantages, which the furfacc of the country offers, 
nor are the bowels of the earth deficient, in the hidden treafurcs of 
the mineral kingdom. , Its mines of copper, in the counties, of Kerry 
and WickloiVy have long been known, and worked, in a greater or lefs 
degree ; the fame may be faid of the rich and extenfive lead mines 
in the courtty of Tipperary. A . very rich and exceedingly promifing 
lead mine* is extenfively worked in the county of Wickhw, at little 
more than twenty miles diftance from Dublin, which is likely to fur- 
pafs in value, the mines of the county of Tipperary. Of the lately 
difcovered gold mine I fhall not fpeak, as its extent and value are 
Vol. IX. ( A a ) Mill 
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ftill unafcertained. Moft parts of Ireland abound in iron ore, and fe- 
veral mines of that metal were formerly fuccefsfully wrought, until the 
undertakers were compelled to defift by the fcarcity of timber. At 
prefent a rich mine is fuccefsfully worked, at Arigna on Lough Allin, 
in the county of Leitrim, where, fortunately, iron ore and coals are 
found in contiguity. 

What is of infinitely more utility to the inhabitants, than veins of 
the moft precious metals, Ireland, in different quarters, produces culm 
and coals, more than fufficient for the confumption of the country, were 
the mines worked with fpirit, and the conveyance of this neceffary ar- 
ticle facilitated, by the completion of canals, to crofs the country and 
connect the lakes and navigable rivers. The collieries for ftone coal, in 
the ^uecn's-Coaniy, and county of Kilkenny, are well known and ex- 
tcnfively worked j lb are the collieries of pit coal in the county of 
Tyrone, and at Ballycaftle in the county of Antrim, belides thofe at 
hough Allin in the county of Leitrim, and feveral collieries in the county 
of Cork, which yield the common pit or caking coal, in great abundance 
of excellent quality, particularly the coal pits of the county of Leitrim. 

There are a variety of mineral fubftances, which to an indolent and 
unenlightened people appear of no value, that rightly ufed may become 
the prima of confiderable manufactures, or prove ancillary, in no com- 
mon degree, to their perfection j and many of thefe abound in Ireland. 
Ochres are produced, in places without number; a mine of cobalt, a 
mineral of great ufe in the manufactures of glafs and earthen ware, is 
faid to have been difcovered near Killarny. Smith, who explored the 
natural hiftory of this country, with, fome care, afferts that fullers 
earth and pipe-clay, may be found, in many parts of Ireland. He is 
alfo of opinion that the Irijh flate abounds in vitriol, and that copperas 
and alum works might be advantageoufly eftablifhed, in many parts of 
the ifland. 

Ireland poneffes incxhauftible quarries of marble, of diftinguiihed beauty, 
it affords abundance of excellent building ftone, lime for cement, and 
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in fhort, all the materials of architecture, wood only excepted, in the 
greatefl profufion. 

Such are the climate, foil, and natural productions of this ifland — mean- 
time, her extended fliorcs arc deeply indented, with innumerable creeks, 
and bays ; while the immenfe quantities of fifh, which fwarm on her 
coafls, powerfully excite the induftry of the people to maritime exertion, 
by the opulence which they offer to the fifherman, and the profufion 
of delicious, cheap, and nutritive provifions, which they prefent to the 
inhabitants, in general. 

Let us now turn to the natural advantages of Ireland, with refpeCt 
to foreign relations and commerce. — Her fituation is peculiarly favour- 
able to the encouragement of induftry, and advancement of productive 
labours j placed, as it were, between the new and the old world j com- 
municating readily with all parts of the former, contiguous to the fhores 
of the richefl diflriCts of the latter,' it feems deftined by nature, to en- 
joy a confiderable portion of the commerce between both. The local 
circumftances of an infular fituation — a multitude of commodious har- 
bour opending on every fide of the ifland — numerous rivers — navigable 
or capable of being rendered navigable, combine with the advantages 
of its relative pofition, to favour the induftry and commerce of Ireland. 
Add to this, that the ports of Ireland are never frozen up, in win- 
ter j and that fhe pofTefles capacious and fafc harbours, opening im- 
mediately on the Atlantic ocean, without the difficulty, danger and de- 
lay of a channel navigation. An advantage this, which no other coun- 
try of Europe pofTeffes, France and Spain excepted. 

Ireland, from her peculiar fituation, fhould be the great depot of 
provifions and manufactures, for the Weji Indian colonies, which occu- 
pied by their lucrative agriculture, (an agriculture, which affords few, 
if any of the neceflaries of life) and the fubfequent preparation of the 
valuable commodities, which they fend to us, require to be fed and 
cloathed, by the old world; and depend, not only for moft of the 
luxuries and comforts, but even for moft of the fimpleft necefTaries of 
life,. on the parent country. 

( A a 2 ) A fomewhat 
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A fomewhat fimilar ftatement may be made, with refpeft to the ex- 
tenfive Qiores, and numerous population of the America?} republic. On 
that vafl continent, manufactures are yet in their infancy, and likely to 
continue in that date, a long time ; partly, on account of the enor- 
mous high price of labour, particularly that of artifans j partly, becaufe 
agriculture, at prefent, holds out the mod certain rewards to indufhy, 
and the Americans find it mod profitable to employ their whole capi- 
tal, in clearing the lands, in cultivating the earth, and in exporting 
the produce ; inftead of turning any part afide, to fpeculate in manu- 
factures. Satisfied with the employment of capital, in that mode, which 
they conceive, and wifely conceive, to be the mod advantageous ; they 
arc content, to depend for a time, and that time will mod probably 
prove a very long one, for their fupply of manufactures, on foreign 
countries. 

With refpect to the old world, the fituation of Ireland is equally 
favourable to an intercourfe with the northern and the fouthern parts 
of Europe ; from the former flie draws timber, iron, naval Mores, fome 
part of the prima of the flaxen and hempen manufactures, or the means 
of bringing them to greater perfection, fuch, for inftance, are barrilla, 
filk, cotton, and Spanifh wool ; and fhe maintains a confiderable com- 
mercial intercourfe of export with thofe countries, particularly in pro- 
vifions, and her linen fabricks. 

The commercial profperity of Ireland, and extenfion of her manu- 
factures arc particularly favoured by the vicinity of Spain, and the fa- 
cility of intercourfe with that country — a country languifhing in indo- 
lence, where the fpirit of commercial enterprize has been extinguifh- 
ed by the paralytic date of the government j where manufactures, arts, 
and induflry of every kind have been differed to decay, and are, with 
few exceptions, annihilated, notwithdanding fome feeble and ill-directed 
efforts to revive them. Spain, thus deftitute of manufactures in her- 
felf, has vafl: empires annexed to her, under the denomination of colo- 
nies, all accefs to which Ihc guards, with the mod jealous care, while 
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me endeavours to confine to 'herfelf the bufinefs of fupplying them 
with various manufactures of the old world, which the new is una- 
ble, or unwilling to fabricate for hcrfcif ; and which old Spain is equally 
unable to produce. This fitiuuion of Spain, and her colonies affords 
room for a mod profitable commercial intcrcourfe of Ire/and with 
that country. In fact, thefe opportunities have not been wholly 
negle&ed; and of late years, in addition to a confiderable export of 
provifions, a very advantageous traffic has been opened, in the ma- 
nufactures of this country ; particularly white linens, of which Ireland 
at prefent, fends large quantities to Spain, for the confumption of her 
colonies j and unlefs fome unfortunate mifunderftanding Ihould take 
place between the Britijh and Spanijh governments, this trade pro- 
mifes to be permanent, and to become ftill more extenfive.* 

Such are the natural advantages of Ireland ; and fo great are they, that, 
in the year 1634 the exported commodities of the country are flated, 
to have been twice as much as the imports j and her {hipping is faid 
to have encreafed an hundred fold. After the reftoration, for many 
years, even down to the year 1688, Ireland continued in a very prof- 
perous condition, and was confidered as the mod improved, and im- 
proving fpot of ground in Europe. 



Section 3. 
Of certain Dif advantages, under which Ireland labours* 

Before we pafs, from the natural advantages of this country, to 
the manufa&ures, of which they feem moft fufceptible; it may be 
proper, to turn the reverfe of the medal, and take a curfory view of 
fome uifadvantages of nature, nnder which this country at prefent 
labours. The moft prominent are, want of timber, and. want of 
fuel. 

What 
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Want of timber aggravates the expence of building, and, of courfe, 
enhances the rent of houfes. It encreafes, alfo, the price of ma- 
chinery, and of all utenfils in which wood is employed. This aug- 
mentation of price in the habitations of man, in workftiops, warehoufes, 
mills, machines, and utenfils of trade, mud prove an obftacle to the 
progrefs of manufactures, and a difcouragement of induftry, by ope- 
rating as a tax on the manufacturer. Want of timber operates, alfo, 
as an impediment to every fort of induftry (agriculture not excepted) 
by encreafing the price, and confequently acting as a tax, not only 
on ploughs, harrows, and all inftruments of ruflic labour, but on all 
carriages, and machines for the tranfportation of commodities from 
place to place. But one of the moft fcrious lights in which the fear- 
city of timber can be viewed, i-; with refpect to the conftruction of 
ihips, and its prejudicial influence, both on the commerce, and exter- 
nal defence of a country. 

The neceflary confequences of the fcarcity of timber muft be, that 
fewer ftiips, boats, and other machines for water carriage, will be 
conftru&ed, and fuch as are built will ftand the proprietor in greater 
fums. This will tend, in a double refpect, to raife the price of freight; 
both, by leffening the number of ftiips, and by encreafing the firft coft 
of {hipping. The encreafed price of freight acts as a tax, 'on com- 
merce and manufactures, in a two-fold capacity ; (and both its anions 
arc accumulated to the detriment of induftry) — it increafes the charge 
of importing the raw materials of manufactures, for which we depend 
on foreign countries ; and it encreafes the charge of carrying our ma- 
nufactured produce to the foreign market. It lays on the induftry of 
the manufacturer, a tax equal to the accumulated encreafe of freight, 
both for the import of the raw material, and the export of the ma- 
nufactured commodity ; and it • fubjects him to a difadvantage in the 
foreign market, proportionable to the full amount of the tax- on his 
induftry, and in the home market, proportionable to the encreafed 
price of the raw material. 

The 
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The want of oak woods in Ireland not only operates to the pre- 
judice of land and naval architecture, but, the confequent fcarcity and 
dearnefs of oak bark, (for a fupply of which we chiefly depend on 
foreign countries) are very ruinous to the various manufactures of 
leather in this country, and (oo generally lay the people under a ne- 
ceffity, of exporting the hides of their cattle raw, and importing tanned 
leather. 

I may reckon among the difadvantages under which Ireland, at pre- 
fent, labours, The fpirit of insubordination, the temper of agitation and 
ferment, the working leaven of revolution, difpofing men to wifli and 
look for change and innovation ; and, to vifionary expectations of hidden 
oppulence, without previous labour, which are highly injurious to the 
fpirit of patient and honed, induftry. Hence have arifen thofe outra- 
geous and illegal combinations- to enhance the prices of labour, which 
are a reproach to a country, and muft prove the bane of commerce 
and manufacture. No fooner does an encreafed demand arife for any 
branch of ' manufacture, or any particular kind of commodity, which 
requires labour in the preparation, but, inftantly, the workmen con- 
cerned in- it combine to extort higher wages. This difpofition is 
moft fatal, to the interefls of the country at large, and even to the 
peculiar interefts of the wretched men, who blindly facrificc permanent 
profpects, and a fenfe of duty and deference to the laws, to a brief 
prefent gain, and indulgence in licence and intemperance. The con- 
fequences are, that the country will thus be thrown out of the pof- 
fefllon of foreign markets, which are only to be fecured, by the cheap- 
nefs and goodnefs of manufactures. They difcourage mafter manu- 
facturers from commencing new works, or extending thofe already ef- 
tablifhed : and, it mufl; be remembered, that the exorbitant price of 
labour falls with a fevere re-action on thofe who enhance it, and makes 
-them pay dearer, in proportion to their own extortion, for every ne- 
ceffary of life. If the Mafon, the Slator, the Carpenter, combine to 
exaft enormous wages from their employers j the Taylor, the Shoe- 
maker, the Hatter, the Weaver, .the ruftic Labourer will do the fame ; 
and thus thefe foolifli and wicked men make their crime its own pu- 
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nifhment, fince they became die caufe of railing on themfelves the 
price of every article of food and cloathing they confume, of every 
tool they employ in their refpe&ive trades. Let not, then, the com- 
bining tradefman, or labourer, vainly imagine, that he {hall become 
richer, or increafe his comforts by extorting encreafed wages from his 
employer ; nothing can be farther from the truth : for if he gains, on 
the wages of the one trade exercifed by himfelf, he is fure to lofe, 
in proportion, on aH the trades and callings, exercifed by all other la- 
bouring men in the community: for, to every one of them he will 
find occauon to refort, in the courfe of the year, by purchafing fome 
thing or other which it produces. He will find himfelf obliged to 
pay dearer, than he otherwife would, for his bread, his beer, his po- 
tatoes, his meat j^-the hat, the eoat, the fturt, the fhoes he wears j— 
for the apparel of his wife and children j— for the room which he in- 
habits j — the very bench or ftool on which he fits, and the tool, or in- 
ftrument, with which he executes his labour. Thus, by the deftru&ive 
fpirit of combination, the labouring poor are, without being fenfible of it 
themfelves, engaged in a cruel inteftiue warfare of exaction, and eagerly 
employed, to diftrefs and impoverifti each other. 

There are two great caufes which promote the fpirit of unlawful com- 
bination by a fort of authority, and the profpeft of impunity. The 
exiftence of corporate privileges, tending to raife an improvident and 
impolitic monopoly of employment ; and the deficiency of the laws, as 
they now (land, which do not fuflBciently provide for a cheap and fum- 
mary mode of redrefs, in all cafes, againft the violence and outrage of 
the combining manufacturer. It is a melancholy truth, that, the la- 
bouring people, particularly, in the metropolis of Ireland, where many 
manufactures are carried on, and many improvements in buildings are 
projefted, have, with one confent, entered into combinations to raife 
the price' of labour, in their refpeftive departments, to an exorbitancy 
wholly inconfiftent with the prosperity of the country, and deftruftive 
of the extenfion and improvement of manufactures. 

But 
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But the grand defideratum of Ireland, with regard to the progrefs 
of all manufactures, is fuel. Abstracted from a confideration of the 
health and comfort of the mere individual, in which point of view, 
firing mad be confidered as a mod important ncccfTary of life j there 
is no manufacture, or trade, in which fire is not rcquifitc. In moft 
it is an active inftrument, either through the whole, or in fome par- 
ticular part of the procefs. 

Not to fpeak of glafs and potter's ware, of iron works, founderies, 
and the various branches of hard ware, that work on metallic fubftances 5 
of breweries, diftilleries, and the manufactures of foap and candles ; in 
all of which fire is obvioufly a chief agent. Quantities of fire are necef- 
fary to the linen manufacture ;— without fire the fpinfter cannot fpin; 
— the weaver cannot weave in frofty weather j— machinery cannot be 
kept in order without fire. The boiler, the hot calendar, for glazing 
linens, diapers, and cottons, require large quantities of fuel. Fire alfo 
is employed, in a great degree, in many parts of the cotton manu- 
facture, particularly in finifhing velyerets, corduroys, and other goods 
of that kind, fome of which arc dreffed in a very intenfe heat over 
hot plates of iron. In the woollen manufacture, the operation of pref- 
fmg cloaths requires a ftrong heat, the dyer's vat requires a large 
fupply of fuel. Copper-plate printing through all its branches, re- 
quires the affiftance of fire. Even carpenters, and cabinet-makers re- 
quire the affiftance of fire, in many parts of their work. Shoe-makers 
cannot work in frofty weather, without the help of fire to preferve 
their leather pliable, and their wax of a proper temper. Book-binders, 
gilders, and many other artifts and manufacturer's, who might be enu- 
merated in this place, employ fire in almoft every procefs of their trades; 
and againft all thefe the fcarcity of fuel operates, as a heavy tax 
on the exertion of their induftry, and an obftinate impediment, to the 
progrefs of their manufactures. But what are thefe to the ruinous 
influence of an hoft of abfentees warring againft their profperity? 

I hope I {hall be excufed this digreffion. The defiderata, and dis- 
advantages of a country ought to be taken into account, as well as 
Vol. IX. ( Bb ) its 
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its endowment and advantages ; that we may the better judge what ma- 
nufactures can be profitably purfued, what fhould be relinquiflied, as 
defperate, and where the principal force, of legiflative encouragement, or 
relief ought to be applied. 

Ssct. 4. 



General Jketch of Manufactures to which the natural Advantages of Ire- 
land might be fuppofed to lead her Inhabitants. 

Induftry may bring to perfection, may combine, modify, and employ 
in different productions of art, the productions of nature; (lie cannot 
change their effence. Nature is liberal to thofe who cultivate her; 
but, it is for man, to follow and embellifli, not to force, to violate, 
or counteract her. Taking nature for our guide, the induftry of 
the country muft be various, as the face of nature, in different regi- 
ons. It muft wear one form on the coaft, another in the inland 
province, one among the mountain crags, another in the rich loamy 
vale. The deep and inexhauftible foil of Rujfia is favourable to the 
production of hemp ; the mountains pregnant with iron, and the vaft 
forefts fupplying timber to fmelt the ore, lead the hardy natives of 
Sweden, to turn up the flinty entrails of the foil. The abundance of 
the murcx on their coafts, formerly led the induftrious Tyrians to ef- 
tablifh manufactories of that precious dye, fo famous in the hiftory of 
ancient commerce. 

General fertility of foil, affording an abundant fupply of provifions, 
feems, at firft view, equally propitious to every kind of manufactures ; 
as it facilitates the fupport of all thofe whofe labour is productive, 
though they do not cultivate the earth. But the nature of the foil, 
and the kind of hufbandry, to which it ncceffarily leads the intelli- 
gent farmer, muft have a confidcrablc connection, with the prevalence 
of one fpecies of manufacture, with which they are connected. 

Eor 
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For inftance, a fmooth turf on hills of moderate afcent ; a lime-ftone 
rock lightly covered with earth, and producing fliort and fweet her- 
bage, naturally lead the proprietor of fuch ground to rear a breed of 
flieep. The frefh and juicy licrhn^c pour:; health through the veins of 
the animal, and improves the quality of his fleece, both as to fmenefs, 
and delicacy of thread, and length of ftaple. The breeding of flieep, 
and the excellence of their wool, will be ftill more favoured in a mild 
and temperate climate, where the air is pure and -moderately warm, and 
the fea-breezes allay the heat of fummer, and moderate the cold of 
winter. In fuch a climate, the flocks are not fcorched or incommoded 
in fummer, nor is the fliepherd obliged to houfe them in the feverity 
of winter. Such happy circumftances of foil and climate naturally lead 
to an introduction of the woollen manufacture. Such is the climate, 
and fuch a confiderable part of the foil of Ireland. 

The foil of Ireland is, in many places, as I have already obferved, 
fo well adapted to the growth of flax and hemp, that the hufbandman 
mud find the cultivation of thofe ufeful plants a mod productive fpe- 
cies of agriculture ; and the natives of the country, being fupplied with 
abundance of the raw material, of the bell quality, and on cheap terms, 
muft naturally be led, to the extenfion and improvent of the linen and 
hempen manufactures. 

The natural advantages of Ireland difpofing the farmers, in many 
parts of the country, to fatten large herds of black cattle, on rich and 
rank pafture grounds, which could not be fo profitably employed, for 
any other purpofe. The people muft be led to {laughter vaft numbers 
of them, and to embark deeply in the trade of faving and exporting 
provifions ; , add to this, that the mildnefs of the winters in Ireland is 
peculiarly favourable to the operation of curing or faving faked meat ; 
in which refpecl: this ifland has prodigious advantages over America, 
Holland, Holftein, and other countries, which are led, by the abun- 
dance of black cattle, to trade in provifions. This trade, independent 
of the bufinefs of curing and coopering the provifions, introduces a va- 
riety of trades and manufactures, which are, in fome fliape or other, 
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dependent on, or connected with it; either by fupplyiug them with 
the raw materials, from whence they are formed, or by proving an- 
cillary to them, in fome ftage or other of their operation, by certain 
fubftances which it affords. Such are the trades of tanners, fhoe-makers, 
faddlers, coach-makers, harnefs-makers, upholfteren, glovers, book- 
binders, parchment-makers, in ihort, all thofe artifts, who are employed 
in preparing the hides of oxen, and ikins of other animals, and form- 
ing them into various utenfils, of ufe or luxury, into different parts of 
the wearing apparel of men or women, and applying them to various 
other purpofes of life. 

Where abundance of cattle are flaughtered, not only for domefh'c 
confumption, but for exportation ; extenfive manufactures of candles 
and foap may be dlablilhccl. The woollen manufacture alfo 'derives 
confulerable advantage from this circumftance. Large quantities of 
greafe and animal oil are furnifhed for the -ufe of feveral wool-combers. 
Even the bones and offal of animals are applied to many ufeful purpofes, 
and become the foundations of very important manufactures; for inflance, 
glue, which is produced from the feet of fheep and oxen, and (hreds of 
'their fkins. As to the bones, they are applicable to a variety of ufes. 
Hartfhorn is extracted from them ; cutlers and turners employ them, in 
knife-handles, and a variety of inftruments and toys. The bones of ani- 
mals, and the infide of the horns, with the hoofs of oxen, employ a num- 
ber of people in making molds ; a confiderable object of induftry, trifling 
as the article, at firfl: glance, may appear. The very blood of cattle has its 
ufe and value ; being necefTary for the procefs of refining fugar. Blood, 
together with the bones and hoofs of animals^ are applicable to the manu- 
facture of fal ammoniac, and Pruflian blue,* and fome other chemical pre- 
parations. The tranfparent part of horn is employed in a variety of manu- 
factures, which it is not ncccfTary here to enumerate. The foregoing ca- 
talogue, which is a tolerable long one, may fcrvc to fhew, in what va- 
rious 
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rious fhapes an abundance of cattle may be the parent of manufactures, or 
ancillary to them. And to every fuch manufacture the natural advantages 
of Ireland are adapted. 

In proportion, as Ireland abounds in metals, and other mineral fub- 
ftances, her natural advantages are favourable to manufactures of every 
kind, in which thofe metals, or mineral fubftances may be employed. 
The fame may be afferted, with refpect to the manufacture of fait, and 
erection of falt-works, to which, we might fuppofe, the -extent of fea- 
coafi: would difpofe the people of Ireland. 

So much for the native materials of manufactures. As to the arts 
and manufactures, whofe bafis rcfts on imported fubftances, Ireland, by 
her excellent fituation for trade, and the goodnefs of her harbours, is 
equally favourable to all fuch j and her happy fituation for commerce 
favouring export, is equally favourable, to every fpecies of manufacture. 

The number of ftrcams and rivers in Ireland is a natural advantage, 
adapted to every manufacture, without diftinction, in which mills or ma- 
chinery worked by water, may be employed, or where a command of 
that clement is neceflary. The abundance and cheapnefs of provifions 
is not more favourable, to one manufa&ure than another ; but is pro- 
pitious, in general, to all.* 

* The ftatiftical accounts which are coming in from every county of Ireland, will have 
an excellent effeft, in bringing the people acquainted with the internal refources of Ireland. 
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CHAP. II. 

General Obfervations, on the preference of one Manufaclure to another. 

Sect. i. 
A limited Capital Jhould not embrace too many Objccls at once. 

To attempt prematurely, without a fitflieicnt capital, to carry on agri- 
culture, manufactures, and exports, all at once, is not the fliortefl way, 
for a fociety, any more than individual, to acquire opulence. The ca- 
pital of all the individuals in a nation has limits, in the fame manner 
as that of a fingle individual j and is capable of executing only certain 
purpofes. The capital of all is increafed, in the fame manner, with that 
of a fingle perfon, by the accumulation of favings. It is likely to en- 
creafe fafter, when employed in that way, which yields the greateft 
revenue to all the individuals of the country. The principal caufe of 
the rapid progrefs of the American colonies, to wealth and greatnefs, 
is, that almoft the whole capitals have been hitherto employed in agri- 
culture. 

When we talk of plans for the -improvement of manufactures, and 
the encouragement of induftry ; we ought to confider, as well the 
wants and deficiencies, as the natural advantages and refources of the 
country. A (bribing deficiency under which Ireland, at prefent labours, 
is the want of capital, * a want, which (hould teach the political eco- 
nomift, to be moderate in his fpcculations, and to proceed with caution 

to 

* I was much furprlfcd to find a late writer on the manufactures of Ireland affert 
that want of capital is not one of the difadvantages of Ireland; this is a new difcovery. 
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to the extenfion of manufactures. Where the capital of a country is 
confined, it is obvious, that agriculture ought to be the firft and great 
object, in which it fliould be employed. Having attended fufficiently 
to the interefts of agriculture, we proceed, in the next place, to the 
advancement of arts and manufactures. In the prcfent limited ftatc 
of capital, in this country, it would be perfect madnefs to embark, at 
once, in all the manufactures, of which its natural advantages arc 
fufceptible ; it would prove the certain means of fucceeding in none. 

Although the opening of new fources of effectual and productive in- 
duftry gives new nerves to the collective ftrength of the country, and 
muft, of neceflity, be a great object of political economy; we fliould 
guard ourfelves from the delufion of fanguine or diflioneft projectors, 
deceived, or deceiving, who dazzle us with their magnificent fpecu- 
lations, and detail their plans for public works, eommercial undertakings, 
and the eftablifliment of new manufactures, without regarding the firfl: 
principles of commerce, or adverting to thofe rules of plain common 
fenfe, which ought to guide every exertion of induflry. Nothing is more 
injurious to the political, as well as the natural frame, than exertions 
beyond its ftrength. The natural effect of fuch exertions will be debility 
and paralytic difeafe. To preferve ourfelves from fuch unhappy con- 
fequences, we fliould bewareof falfe opinions of our own flrcngth, whe- 
ther they proceed from others, or from our own hopes and imaginations. 

Many manufactures will at once prefent themfelvcs to confideration, 
and contend for a preference. Different manufactures may poffefs dif- 
ferent merits, and found their pretenfions on various grounds; it will 
be neceffary to compare them, with each other, and in forming this 
comparifon, the Iegiflator muft govern himfelf, by taking a compound 
ratio, of merits and demerits. Political economy requires, more than, 
perhaps, any other branch of fcience clear ideas, and accurate diftinc- 
tions; and there is no fubject, in which the fpeculatift is more liable 
to confufion and inaccuracy, or where they produce more injurious con- 
fequences. We fee this particularly exemplified, with refpect to manu- 
factures. 
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factures. Few people difcriminate fufficiently; when they project the 
eftabliftiment of new manufactures, they are too apt to imagine, that 
all forts are equally beneficial to the ftate ; or have no rule to govern 
them, but the proportional value of the manufactures, that may be 
worked up in a given time. 

Where the means of a country are not fufficient to give activity to 
the whole, range of manufactures, to which the natural advantages of 
fuch a country may be adapted ; a wife Iegiflator will enquire to what 
manufactures his attention may be directed with the greateft afiurance 
of confuking public utility. To direct him in making this enquiry, 
he will confider, not merely- the intrinsic excellence and value of the 
manufacture abftractedly confidered. He will weigh other motives of 
a moral and political nature, rcfulting from the ftate of focicty ; the 
temper and habits of the people, the progrefs of agriculture, the diflu- 
fion of fcience and induftry, the pecuniary rcfources, the popular pre- 
judices,- the form of government, and the foreign relations of a country 
for all thefe muft have more or lefs influence, on the prbfperity of par- 
ticular manufactures. 



Sect. 2. 



Manufactures confidered on the ground of intrinftc Excellence and Value-. 

Manufactures arc to be confidered — with regard to the . wants and 
comforts of human creatures in fociety — the quantity of labour of in- 
dividuals, or productive induftry, that they employ — or the quantity of 
a pital, that is requifite, to carry them on, with effect. Some manu- 
factures are neccflary to the protection of the individual* from the in- 
clemency of the elements — to his fubfiftence, health, eafe, and comfort. — 
Thefe (to a certain degree) mufl be procured j and of courfe the arts 

which 
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which fupply them, mud be cultivated, in every country. — Habitations 
— aliment — cloathing ;; and the utenfils, for obtaining and preparing 
neceflaries of life, among which the mod important, perhaps, are the 
inftruments of hufbandry — all thefe, in a fupcrior or inferior degree, 
in a more rude or perfect form ; may be found, among the molt bar- 
barous people ; for they depend only on the natural wants of man. 
To thefe we may add the manufacture of armour, or weapons, for de r 
fence, and offence, of which no tribe or nation has been found wholly 
deftitute. Other productions of human labour, depend on the artificial 
wants, the luxury, the caprice of man, in a more advanced and polifh- 
ed ftate of fociety. Productions of the firft kind, which I have men- 
tioned, we may call articles of prime and original necejftty, and the ma- 
nufactures which produce them, manufactures of prime or original utility. 
The latter clafs we may call articles of the fecond or derivative necejjity, 
and the manufactures, that produce them, manufactures of fubordinate or 
derivative utility. 

Productions of the firfl: clafs, will, at all times and fcafons, afford a 
fource of employment, to productive labour. The latter clafs of pro- 
ductions furnifhes employment more fluctuating and variable, according 
to the refinement, luxury, and opulence, of the people ; and fubjedt to 
a thoufand changes of fafhion and caprice. This diflinction ought to 
engage the ferious attention of the legiflaturc ; when it comes to con- 
fider the various objects of national induftry, and to apportion the mea- 
fure of encouragement due to the various exertions of labour, and the 
different productions of art, or to .confider them as objects of taxation. 
With refpect . to the quantity of labour and fkill, which" may have been 
employed, in the production of any commodity, and how far it is 
changed from the rude ftate of exiftence, as a primum or raw mate- 
rial, the manufacture which, cateris paribus, employs mofi productive 
labour, is ceteris paribus , mofl advantageous to the community and le- 
giflature. — Butter, for inftance, flour, malt, bread, beer, common fait, 
kelp, "pig, and bar iron, and a thoufand other objects of commerce re- 

Vol, IX. ( C c ) quire 
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quire much lets productive labour, to prepare them for the market, than 
the fame iron, when wrought into cutlery and hardware ; than pottery, 
glafs, paper, and linen or woollen cloth. With refpect to this diftinc- 
tion, we may call the former clafs articles of rude, the latter ar- 
ticles of confummate induftry. Productions of the firfl kind are, at the 
fame time, finiftied manufactures, inafmuch as they have employed fome 
diftinct clafs, or claffes of manufacturers, and are in a fit ftate, for being 
brought to market; and raw materials, inafmuch as they require to 
be prepared, for the ufes of life and accommodation of man, by other 
and more exquifite operations of induftry, thus, tanned leather is for- 
med into fhoes, iron into knives, linen or woollen-yarn into webs of 
cloth. 

There is yet a further diffinction, with reference to the intrinfie 
value of the primttm or crude material. The labour of man is fome- 
times employed, on a coftly primttm, of great original intrinfie value. 
Sometimes* the primttm is cheap, and of fmall intrinfie ufe or eftima- 
tion, in itfelf, and the labour of man is all in all. The former is 
ftrikingly the cafe, in the manufactures of jewellery, gold and filver. 
It is alfo the cafe, in a fubordinate degree, with regard to the linen, 
the woollen, the cotton, or above all, the filk manufactures. In the 
•manufactures of watches, of the highly finifhed kinds of hardware, 
and toys ; of many chemical preparations, for luxury, or medicine ; of 
various ingenious and complicated machines, of confiderable price, for 
different purpofes ; of mathematical and philofophical inftruments ; and 
Of arms, of every kind ; the, primttm or materials, from whence thefe 
different articles are fabricated • or conftructed, are of fmall, indeed, 
comparatively fpeaking, of no value ; the adventitious value of human 
exertion, in Ikill and labour, is, as I have faid above, all in all. There 
arc yet other fabrics, of a mixed nature, where, though the primum it- 
felf, is comparatively of little or no value, the manufacture- requires an 
expenfive apparatus of machinery, buildings, and offices, coftly in the 
erection, expenfive in the repairs, or liable to heavy rent. Here, the 

various 
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various matters, neceffary for the production of the commodity, muft be 
taken into account, and confidered, as a ftock in trade, in addition to 
the fupply of primum. Such are the manufactures, of linen, wool, and 
cotton, of paper, glafs, of bricks, tiles, and potters-ware, with brew- 
eries and diftilleries. With rcfpcCt to this diftinCtion ; manufactures may 
be divided into two claffes — articles of original, and articles of adven- 
titious value. 

Articles of adventitious value ought to be preferred, to thofe of ori- 
ginal value, for they fet in motion an equal quantity/ of productive 
labour, at an inferior expence j in other words, unequal capitals pro- 
duce equal profits ; and the return from the manufacture of adventi- 
tious value, is much greater, in proportion to what is advanced out of 
the fixed capital of the nation, on the credit of the manufacture. 

There may be circumftances, that, on a comparifon of different ma- 
nufactures, and combination of thefe principles with each other, may vary 
the conclufions, that would refult, on a firft view of the foregoing pre- 
mifes, and from a confideration of manufactures, abflraCtedly and indi- 
vidually taken. 

It may be wife, to encourage the production of an article of 
rude and inchoate induftry, and greaf original value, if it is, at 
the fame time, an article of the firft neceflity; for the wants of the 
people will require a conftant fupply, and enfurc a ready market ; and 
thus, the fmallnefs of the return will be counterbalanced, by its cer- 
tainty and quicknefs. 

Where the productions of a manufacture are in fuch conftant de- 
mand, for the common purpofes of life, that, to procure them from 
foreign artifts, would occafion a great drain of fpecie, or exchangeable 
commodities, from the country ; and, in confequence 'of it, a general 
poverty, which „ would end in the ruin of all induftry, and manufac- 
ture ; it may be wife to poftpone the more lucrative manufactures to 
fuch. as are more neceffary. 

It may, at times, be expedient to encourage manufactures of fecon- 
dary utility j if they are either manufactures of confummate induftry, or 

( C c 2 ) of 
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oF fuch fmall original, and large derivative value, that the flock of 
national produce, or the capital of the country, will acquire more, by 
the cultivation of thefe manufactures, with a preference, than it can 
lofe, by reforting to other countries, for articles of the jirft necejfity. It 
is on thefe principles that a country; - which has brought to perfection 
a variety of curious and elaborate manufactures, may find it contribute mofl 
to public profperity, to employ its productive hands, in manufactures, and to 
refort to its neighbours, for a fupply of corn ; rather than it fhould employ 
them, in the cultivation of the foil. On the other hand, if the-eountry yields 
any productions of the earth, that are of great value, and in gene- 
ral demand, the inhabitants may find it a meafure of prudence, to rc- 
linquifh the general detail of manufacture, to countries lefs favoured by 
nature ; and attach thcinfclvc; to hulbaiuhy, which oilers fuch advan- 
tages, to the branches of manufactures, which arc nccciTarily depen- 
dent on it, or with which it is intimately connected.* 

In eftimating the comparative excellence of manufactures, or the de- 
gree of encouragement, which one may deferve from the legiflature, 
in preference to another, where the natural advantages of the- country 
are equally favourable to many ; there is another point of view, in 
which manufactures may be confidered ; namely, with refpect to agri- 
culture, and their tendency to promote it. Such manufactures as have the 
greateft tendency to promote agriculture have (ceteris paribus) the fairefl 
claim to encouragement from the legiflature. The capital, that is ac- 
quired to any country, by manufactures and commerce, is all a pre- 
carious and infecure poflcflion, till fome part of it has been fecured 
and realized, in the cultivation of lands. 

When 

* This is obvioufly the cafe in the Weft Indies ; the people of the American ftates 
alfo, find it prudent, to employ the whole capital of the country in agriculture, and im- 
port the manufactures of which they (land in need. Of late years, however, the poli- 
tical economy of America has undergone fome change ; and, were they not- checked by 
the exorbitant price of labour, the United States would make a confiderable progrefs 
in manufactures ; as it is, they have applied thcmfelves, with much fpirit, to the manu- 
failures of cotton, and of paper* 
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When the capital of a country is not fufficient for all the purpofes 
of productive labour : in proportion, as a greater fliare is employed in 
agriculture, the greater will be the quantity of productive labour, which 
it fets in motion in the country ; as will, likewife, be the value, which 
its employment adds to the annual value of the land, and labour of 
the fociety. Capital, employed in the fupport of manufactures, muft, of 
courfe, put into motion the greateft poflible quantity of productive la- 
bour, that a capital employed in manufacture can do ; when it fupports 
a manufacture, that, at the fame time, promotes, by a neceffary influ- 
ence, the cultivation of Iartd. 

Where the manufacture necefiarily requires the aid of machinery, in 
a , great degree; or (lands in need of fhelter for the operators, fo a9 
to require the erection of extenfive buildings, before it can be properly 
carried on; or where thofe, who pra&ife it, muft neceifarily ferve an 
apprenticeship, before they can acquire a proper knowledge; the eftab- 
lilhment of fuch manufacturer mull be confidered as beneficial to the 
interefts of agriculture. 

When fuch manufactures as thefe arc cllabliflicd in a country, by 
convening a number of people in one place, who muft all be fed by 
the farmer, they eftablifha ready market, for the produce of his ground, 
and that at his very door; and favc him the additional cxpcncc and 
labour of fending to a diftancc, in qucft of purchafcrs, thus, thefe ma- 
nufactures, by furnifhing the hufbandman with a conftant fupply of ready 
money, and augmenting his profits, will give energy to his exertions, 
in the cultivation of his farm. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that fome manufactures, not only employ 
directly a- number of productive hands, in their immediate object ; but 
alfo employ a confiderable quantity of productive labour, in providing 
the inftruments and apparatus requifite to the commencement of the 
manufacture. Thus, a large preliminary eftablifhment, in buildings, va- 
rious tools, and complicated machinery, will employ the brick-maker, 
the ftdne-cutter, the lime-burner, the mafon, the flater, the fmith, the 

carpenter, 
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carpenter, the joiner, the mlll-wright, the rope-maker — thefe may be 
filled manufactures of ramifying or electrical induftry, and, from their 
extcnfive influence, in diffufing productive labour, particularly deferve 
the encouragement of the legiflature. 

I fhall conclude this fection, with obferving, that, as the population 
of a country conflitutes its ftrength, and population is (cczteris paribus') 
proportionable to the number of people, for whom the agriculture, 
manufactures, and foreign commerce of the country, can find employ- 
ment, whereby they are fupplied with the neceffaries of life; thofe 
manufactures, will, if other circumftances are on an equality, moft de- 
ferve the encouragemeut of the legiflature, which, in the procefs of 
their refpective fabrics, to perfection, employ the greatcft number of 
individuals ; and arc mod favourable to general induftry. But let not 
this aflcrlion be underftood to militate againft the introduction of ufeful 
machinery, or compendious precedes, which abridge the labour of the 
human hand in any particular branch of manufacture ; thefe though, 
at firft, they feem to have a tendency to dimmifh the. number of per- 
fons employed, have a contrary effect. 

Sect. 3. 

Manufactures Jilll further examined on the ground of their intrmfic Ex- 
cellence and Value. 

When we fhall come to apply the principles contained in the preced- 
ing fection, by making a choice of manufa&ares ; thofe will deferve, 
catcris paribus, to be mod cheriflied, which afford the faired profpect 
of a conftant and regular demand, for the fabrics which they pro- 
duce. Manufactures, which furnifh articles of the firft neceflity, and 
have their foundation, in the uniform wants, and feelings of men j are 
to be preferred, to others j (though of a more perfect and elaborate 

character, 
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character) which minifter to luxury, and arc under the dominion of 
vanity and caprice, though the latter may 1 be productive of greater pre- 
fent profit, as, indeed, is mod commonly the cafe. Luxury is -wholly 
governed by fafliion : what it likes to-day it loathes to-morrow. 

Where the demand for any fabric is apt to vary ; the poor artifan 
will often be deftitute of employment ; a circumflance, which is always 
attended with the mofl diftrefsful confequences to fociety.— - Intempe- 
rance — diflblute manners — robbery and other crimes, the progeny of a 
fatal marriage between mifery and. temptation, — formidable riots, — in fhort, 
all forms of ill, to which mingled idlenefs and defpair, relaxing every 
mental faculty, can lead unhappy mortals. 

When a manufacture affords a regular and unfailing fource of em- 
ployment; it is not only favourable to public profperity, but alfo to 
private morality. Continual gains, however fmall, lead the manufac- 
turer to views of accumulation; and the accumulation of capital, in the 
whole, is made up, ' by the feveral accumulations of individuals. Thus 
is regular employment favourable to public profperity. With refpect 
to private morality, conftant induftry, with its attendant gain, will aft 
as a corrective of manners, among the lower clafTes. In them, the love 
of gain, to a certain degree, being neceffary not only to their own 
maintenance, but to the preservation of a number of hclplefs beings, 
who look to them for fubfiftencc, is not only in itfclf a virtue, but 
leads ' to fobriety,. temperance, and all the other negative virtues. 

On the contrary, where manufactures are of a fluctuating and capri- 
cious kind, like the idle and worthlefs confumers of them; at one 
time • exhibiting a rapid fale and importunate demand, which can hardly 
be fatisfied, by the utmoft .exertions of the workman ; at another time, 
languifhing, in almoft total neglect; at one time producing a return of 
profit, both to the maker and vender, infinitely furpaffing the jufl pro- 
portion of the fi'rft coft of materials, and the labour beftpwed on them ; 
at another time unfafhionable, and defpifed, rejected in the market, a 
fource of difappointment and defpair to the miferable artifans, who took 

to 
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to them for fubfiftence j the character of the workman is influenced 
by the nature of his manufacture. 

The great and unexpected gains attending fuch fabricks, in their 
profpeirity, often intoxicate and miflead the mind of the manufacturer. 
He flatters himfelf, that thus it will always be. He difpofes himfelf 
to expence and luxury, beyond his fituation and means ; and adapted 
to the large gains of the prefent hour ; not to the average of his 
probable regular earnings. All this produces in him, an encreafe of 
artificial wants, and creates a number of falfe appetites, that render his 
ftate more completely wretched, when his evil hour comes, when the 
manufacture Ianguiflies, and the ftagnation of demand reduces him to 
poverty. 

The manufacturer feeing thefc fluctuations of the trade, reflects, on 
the viciflitudc of human things, and determines to make the mod of 
the prefent moment. He fees the extravagant profits, which his em- 
ployer and the retailers again, who are fupplied by his employer, ex- 
tort from their -cuftomers. He determines to have his fhare of the con- 
tribution, which is levied on folly and fafhion. He demands exorbi- 
tant encreafe of wages ; if his employer refufes to comply, combina- 
tion to raife the price of labour, riots, and outrage of every kind fuc- 
ceed. 

Anderfon has a fenfible obfervation, applicable to the comparifon of 
manufactures with each other. " The moft necefiary ftudy (fays he*) 
" for thofc who wifh to promote manufactures, is to difcover what 
" kinds of them can moft cafily and readily be eftablifhed, among the 
(< people." To thofe, which poflefs this qualification, the attention of 
the legiflature ought to be particularly directed. Some of the foregoing 
obfervations will be found ufeful, in the folution of this problem. We 
may fay, in general,, that thofe manufactures may be the moft eafily 
eftablifhed in any country, which minifter moft immediately to the na- 
tural 

* Letters on Scotland. 
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tural wants, and neceffities, of mankind, and that, as the expediency of 
introducing manufactures of luxury is doubtful, fo alfo is the difficulty 
of their firft introduction. — Great manufactures may flill further be 
confidered, with regard to their influence on the health nnd comfort 
of the individuals who cxcrcifc them, and their tendency to prove 
noxious and injurious, or offenfive to the community at large. 

There may be alfo, perhaps, fome trades among the various forms 
of induftry, into which the invention and the avarice of man branches 
out his labour, which exhibit human nature in a ftate of debafement, 
and furnifh an offenfive and humiliating fpedlacle. Such manufactures 
fhould not, any where, or on any account, be encouraged by the le- 
giflature ; the commodities mould rather be imported. 
Some arts and manufactures are injurious to the manufacturer, by the 
confined and unwholefome poflure, in which his work mult be per- 
formed, or the fedentary habits of life, to which he mull confine him- 
felf. Others, again, are convcrfant, about deleterious fubflances, or in- 
duce a neceffity, of encountering noxious cflluvia. Weaving is a ma- 
nufacture of the firft kind ; the preparation of fome dye-fluffs, pain- 
ters' colours, painting, gilding, refining metals, all arts and trades, 
in -which quickfilver is employed, are of the fecond. The manufac- 
tures of lime, of bricks, of tiles, of foap and candles, of glue, of fal 
armoniac, of mufical firings or catgut, are of the third defcription.* 
With refpect to all fuch trades or manufactures as are flrikingly in- 
jurious to the health of individuals, or offenfive to the public; they 
are lefs deferving of encouragement from the legiflature than others, 
many of them are actually neceffary, to the exiftence or accommoda- 
tion of man, and mufl be carried on, by fome perfons or other j 
Vol. IX. (Dd) but 

* They are manufactured from, the entrails, of animals, drawn out and twitted ; I re- 
collect the trial of a preferment, in Dublin, againft some people, who had commenced 
a manufaaure from the same materials, of the fkins or envelopes for Bologna faufages ; 
part of the process was, by leaving the subjefl matters in a putrescent ftate, till the coats 
of the inteftines were feparated. The preferment was allowed. 
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but, there, is no danger of their being abandoned, or of the public 
wanting the neceffaries, or conveniences, which they can fupply. There 
will always be found willing and felf-devoted victims of avarice, who 
will be tempted, by the profpe<5t of gain, from conftant employment, 
fuperior wages, or the monopoly of a manufacture difagreeable or for- 
midable to the generality. We always find perfons ready to volunteer 
on the forlorn hope of manufactures and induftry ; and to undertake 
the molt loathfome and dangerous tafks for hire. The painter's colic, 
or the paralytic attacks, that threaten gilders, do not deter numbers 
of people from purfuing thofe walks of induftry. All that can be ex- 
pected from the legiflature, with reference to noxious and offenfive, 
but neceffary manufactures, is, if poffiblc, to devife, and to cftablilli by 
law, certain method!;, and precautions for rendering the procefs, and 
different operations in them lefs injurious to the individuals, who carry 
them on, and lefs offenfive to the community. Should that be 
impoffible, the mifchief and danger attending thefe noxious trades mould 
be confined and reftridted, as much as poffible j and care fhould be 
taken, that thofe only, who gain, Jhould be annoyed and endangered, 
by them. This may be effected, by confining the manufactories of 
them to lonely fituations, far from the vicinity of large towns. 



Sect. 4. 

Manufactures eonfidcred with reffeSl to the political Cir cunt/lances, the 
domejiic Habits, and foreign relations of the Country. 

When we come to confider manufactures, with refpect to moral caufes, 
of their profperity and decline, or political motives, that Ihould guide 
a Iegiflator, in the giving a preference to one manufacture over another, 
—we muft attend to the population of a country,— its capital, — the 

primum, 
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primura, on which the manfa&ure operates, whether domeffic pro- 
duce or foreign, — the manufacturing habits, of a country, and whether 
the manufacture is wholly new and unknown, or already eftablifhed, 
and underftood. Whether it remains for the people, to eftablilh a cha- 
racter, and gain poffeflion of a market for the manufacture — or whe- 
ther they have already formed' a manufacturing character, and fixed 
themfelves in a market; — whether the productions of a manufacture 
have a probability of becoming confiderable objects of export; whe- 
ther the manufactures in queftion, are likely to excite thejealoufy, or 
to fuffer, from "he rivalfhip of other countries. 

The popuk '" of a country, by furnifhing abundance of labourers, 
muft render lafour cheap, and prove favourable to the extenfion of 
manufactures, in general, but the advantages of a full population, and 
the difadvantages of the contrary fituation of a country, will be parti- 
cularly felt ; mould the legiflature, or an individual, have it in con- 
templation, to eftablifti a new manufacture. It is an undertaking of 
fome difficulty, (as we fliall more fully perceive hereafter) to eftablifh 
a new manufacture, of any fort. It is long before the inhabitants of 
a country can be brought to perform the feveral operations, with fuch 
eafe, and dexterity, as are ncceflary for the bringing it to perfection.. 
In a populous diftrict, where the inhabitants are crowded together, {o 
as to be immediately under the infpection of thofe who may inftrudt 
them, the inconveniences are lefs fenfibly felt ; but, in a region, where 
the. population is fcanty, the people can hardly be brought together.- 
in any confiderable number, to. receive inftruction. 

The difficulty will be encreafed, if the crude materials, on which the 
manufafturer is to work, are not the home produce of the diftrict, but 
brought from a diftance, at confiderable expence, No mafter manufac- 
turer would willingly entruft materials of much value to inexperienced 
operators, at a diftance from himfelf. He cannot here, as in a more 
populous diftrict, give a little at a time, fo as to be. no great lofer 
if the talks are not altogether well done: for the expence of carry- 

( D d 2 ) ing 
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ing away the raw materials, and bringing back the manufactured goods, 
would be more than he could fupport. On this account, matter ma- 
nufacturers are deterred from fettling and eftablifhing new manufactures, 
in thinly inhabited regions; and the inhabitants, even were they wil- 
ling to be inftructed, are deprived of the knowledge of the new arts. 
It appears, that there is ftill a want of capital in this country ; were 
not this the cafe, the intereft of money in Ireland would fall, from 
the prefent high rate. It appears, that the market for money, is 
overstocked with cuilomers, and underftocked with the commodity; in 
other words, that the quantity of money to be lent is comparatively 
fmall, when confidered, with a reference to the number of perfons, 

I 

who want to borrow. The capital, being thus confi jd, muft be em- 
ployed, in the way, which will yield the grcatefl revenue to all the in- 
dividuals of the country. Vor a country, in fuch a low (late of ca- 
pital, to attempt the eftablifliment of all manufactures, at once, within 
herfelf; and to prohibit the manufactures of other countries, inftead 
of advancing her progrefs, towards real wealth and greatnefe, would 
retard it ; perhaps, precipitate her into ruin. A country, which is 
confeious to herfelf of a want of capital, fhould confider her own de- 
ficiency, and be cautious, how (he embarks in new, and problematical 
fpeculations. Undertakings, that are hazardous, in their firft commence- 
mencement, and require an extenfive and elaborate machinery, and coftly 
apparatus, arc ill Anted to the ftatc and condition of fuch a country. 
Manufactures, which operate on a primum, which is the produce of 
the country, are (ceteris paribus) entitled to precedence. In the firft 
place, it is to be confidered, that fuch a manufacture not only fets in 
motion , the induftry or productive labour, of the workmen immediately 
engaged in the manufacture, but alfo of the perfons, who are employed 
in raifing or preparing the primum, on which it operates. The linen 
manufaclurc, in addition to thofe, who fpin the yarn, weave the web, 
whiten it on the bleach-green, and finifh it at the calendar, gives em- 
ployment, to the fanner, who raifes the flax, and to a variety of per- 
fons 



fons, who drefs and prepare it for the fpinning wheel. So, the wool- 
len manufa&ure, in addition to the perfons employed in its numerous 
branches, fets in motion the induflry of the firmer and his fervants, 
who tend the fheep, and (hear the fleece. 

The manufacture of flioes not only fets in motion the induflry of 
the flioe-maker, but alfo of the tanner, who prepares the leather, and 
in fome meafure of the farmer, who feeds the ox. The manufactures 
of hardware and cutlery, not only fet in motion the induflry of the 
fmith, and of the cutler, but alfo of the miner, who raifes the ore, 
the refiner, who fmelts and prepares it, and of thofe, who provide 
fuel, for the various operations on the metal, in its progrefs to the 
cutler's {hop. Where a manufacture is converfant about an imported 
material, all this derivative encouragement is loft to the native country, 
and employed, to excite the induflry of a foreign, perhaps, a hoftile 
nation. 

In the fecond place, when a manufacturer depends on a foreign 
ftate, for the materials of his manufacture, he is in the power of that 
ftate; which, by flopping the fupply of thofe materials, by throwing 
the manufacturers out of employment, and reducing "them to beggary 
and ruin, may excite tumult, and infurrcftion, and endanger the fiifcty 
and happinefs of the whole community. 

In the third place, an imported primum muft be dearer, in propor- 
tion to the intrinfic value, than one, which is the native growth of the 
country. "Where the materials are bulky, and the country, Which pro- 
duces them diflant, the expence of freight, commiflion, duties, carriage, 
and other charges, that attend the conveyance of the material, from 
a diftauce, become fo high, that it is impofllble for the diftant manu- 
facturer to fuftain a competition, in the foreign market, with thofe, who 
find the raw material nearer home. The fuccefs, depends on the ftu- 
pidity and indolence of the nation, that produces the raw material ; — a 
precarious dependence, for the happinefs and profperity of a people. Add 

to 
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to .ill thcfe, the profit of the importer, which muft come out of the 
pocket of the manufacturer. 

A very flight acquaintance with commercial hiftory, may convince 
uSj of the precarious and tranfitory nature of manufactures, that depend 
on foreign countries, for their prima. Venice, and the other Italian 
ftates, carried on the woollen manufacture, when the reft of Europe 
em ained ignorant and uncivilized ; but, when other countries, that pro- 
duced wool, began to manufacture their own materials, the Italian ma- 
nufactures declined. The Flemings firft perceived their advantages, for 
a commercial intercourfe with the north of Europe ; and, though they 
were without wool of their own, yet, being nearer, than the Italians, 
to the countries that produced it, particularly Englatu ', they were en- 
abled to procure the raw material, on cheaper terms ; and, in a fhort 
time, to underfell their rivals ; and fupcrfede them in the foreign 
market.* 

The fpirit of commerce began to develope itfelf in England, under 
Henry the feventh. His fon and fucceflbr continued to protect, with all 
his power, the arts and commerce of the country ; the fame policy 
was adopted by Elizabeth, and the fucceeding princes. — Detailed re- 
gulations were eftabliflied, both, to prevent the degradation of the ma- 
nufactures in wool, and to promote their advancement, to a ftate of 
perfection; and the exportation of the raw material, which for a long 
time had been the principal export of the country, was retrained by 
law. "When the Englijh began thus to direct their induftry,. to the 
manufacture of their own wool, they not only were foon able, to fup- 
ply themfelves, but gradually got poffeffion of a great part of the 
foreign market. Thus, the Flemings, not having wool of their own, 
were unable to bear a competition, with the Englifi, when they learned 
to work up their own raw materials} and loft the manufacture for 
which they had been fo famous. 

It 

* Wool was for fcveral centuries, the principal and mod valuable part of the 
EngSJb exports. 
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It is to be confidered, that, in proportion, as the manufacture which 
imports its primum, flourifhcs, the demand for the raw material will 
ericreafe, and the venders of the latter will enhance their price.— 
Thus, the profperity of a manufacture will bring with it a tax, On its 
own encreafc. Andcrfoti* obferves, that, when he wrote, Dutch flax 
was an hundred per cent, dearer in Great Britain, than it had been, 
twenty or thirty years before that period, when the linen manufac- 
tures of England and Scotland were in their infancy. 

When the materials are of home production, the inhabitants being 
fupplied with them, at inconfiderable expence, may make fmall effays 
of their fkill, in manufacturing them ', and being always certain of re- 
ceiving a price from the merchant, proportionate to the value of their 
manufactures, they will be encouraged to go on in their attempts. 
They will produce goods, more and more valuable ; and imperceptibly 
arrive at perfection. The leglflature will have an additional induce- 
ment, to prefer the manufactures, which employ the raw materials of 
the country, if the country happens to produce any particular primum, 
in great abundance, or of diftinguifhed excellence; fucli were antiently 
the fax and papyrus of Egypt-, fuch the wool of Spain, and fuch are 
the wool and flax of Ireland. 

Suppofe equal capitals embarked in two manufactures ; one of which 
operates on domeftic, the other, on imported raw materials j the 
fum employed in the former, will, at all events, fet in motion 
more productive labour, in the country, than that engaged in the lat- 
ter j and the difference of the "quantities of productive labour to be fet 
in motion, will be proportioned, to the fum, which mud be' fent out Of 
the country, for the firft coft, arid incident charges of the raw material 
with intereft and a profit ori that fum. But, this is not all, the ma- 
nufacture 

* Letters on Scotland, vol. ift, page 36. Quere as to the truth of the ftatement in 
the extent he mentions ? — But though the rife- in price may not be fo great, as he ftates, 
any rife in it, fupports the argument. 
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nufa&ure which is converfant, about a domeftic primum, replaces not 
only more quickly, but more certainly, whatever has been drawn, for 
its fupport, from the capital ftock, of the fociety. Materials, produced 
on the fpot, may be purchafed, the moment they are produced. They 
may be purchafed, frelh and frefh, as they are wanted. Thus, the 
money which is to be paid for them need not be idle, or unproductive 
a fingle , moment, either in the hands of the manufacturer, who ufes, 
the farmer, or other perfon, who grows, or in any manner produces 
the commodity, or of the third perfon, who perhaps negociates be- 
tween them, and carries on the bufinefs, of tranfporting the commo- 
dity from one place to another. 

Indeed, the intervention of a third perfon, between the grower, or 
producer of a home material, and the manufacturer is frequently dif- 
penfed with. The cafe is far different, in regard to the foreign pri~ 
mum. It mult, at all events, remain wholly inert, and unproductive, 
both on its paffage, from the country, where it is produced, to the 
country where it is to be employed} and alfo, during the time it 
continues, in the warehoufes of the exporting and importing mer- 
chants. Add to this, that it often happens, that foreign productions 
can only be purchafed at certain times and feafons, as where there 
are great flated fairs and markets, for the commodity; in fuch cafe, 
it may be necefiary for the importing merchant, to purchafe the ar- 
ticle, which he wants, a confiderable time, before he has any oppor- 
tunity of conveying it to the place of its deftination. Here is an 
additional time, during which the commodity, or rather the value of 
it, to be deducted from the capital of the country, remains inert and 
unproductive. But this is not all ; it is not merely, that a certain 
portion of the capital of the fociety, amounting to the firft coil and 
incident charges, with intereft and profits of the imported commodity, 
is kept in prifon, and fails of fctting in motion productive labour propor- 
tionable to its amount. There is yet another evil ; the imported commo- 
dity, as I have obferved, necefTarily remains fome time inert. During 

this 
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this time, the importing merchant, who has advanced his money' for the 
firft coft, and incident charges, receives no return for it. On whom, 
then, does this lofs of intereft, for the period, fall ? Not on the mer- 
chant; — for, in addition to the funi advanced by him, and a profit for his 
rifque and trouble, he will enhance the price proportionably, and the ma- 
nufacturer muft have the commodity at any rate. The whole lofs, there- 
fore, of the intereft for this period falls on the manufacturer, and operates 
for fo much, as a further tax on his induftry. 

Anderfon obferves, * " If the manufacture is of fuch a nature, as to 
" admit of being carried on in feparate, detached houfes, in the country ; 
" and may be pra&ifed, by any Angle perfon, independent of others, it 
" muft invariably happen, that the whole of the money that is paid for 
" the working up thefe foreign materials, flows dire&ly into the. hands o£ 
" the lower ranks of people, often into thofe. of young women and chil- 
" dren, who becoming giddy and vain, ufually lay out the greateft part o£ 
" the money that is thus gained, in buying new clothes, and other gew- 
" gaws, that catch their idle 'fancies ; and as thefe arc almoft always the 
" produce of other countries, the greateft part of this money flows out of 
" the country, again, by innumerable channels, almoft as quickly as it ar- 
" rives. So, that the benefit that refults to the community in this cafe; is 
" far from being fo confiderable as a fuperficial obferver would, at fit ft 
" fight, imagine." Thus, the induftry employed in working up foreign 
materials, is too often a ftrenuous idleuefs, which, inftead of replacing 
what has been advanced, from the capital of the fociety, for the purchafe 
of the primum, occafions a conftant drain ■ of the circulating capital, for 
the purchafe of foreign luxuries, particularly tea, fugar, and fpirituous li- 
quors. The foregoing obfervation of Anderfon, applies particularly to 
the filk manufacture, feveral branches of which, as, the winding, the 
making of lace, of ribbands, and other trimmings, are carried on by children 
and women, who too often employ their earnings -in a. manner, neither 
advantageous to themfelves, nor profitable to the community. 

* Letters on Scotland, Vol. ift, page 38. 
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The Comparifon of ' Manufaclures with refpecl to the peculiar Circumjiances 

of the Country continued. 



It fliould be confidcrcd, whether a countiy has long excrcifed a manu 
fafturc, fo as to have acquired, with Aipcrior /kill, a confidcrable degree 
of attachment to it. Where a manuladhirc has long prevailed, and pa- 
rents, from generation to generation, have been in the habits of training 
up their children, to the knowledge of their own art ; it is natural for 
thefe people to become partial to what feems to have been a fort of heredi- 
tary poffeffion in their families. Where a maftufa&ure has been long efta- 
blifhed in a country, the people mull mechanically, and imperceptibly, have 
acquired more than ordinary fkill and dexterity iu the different proceffes, 
and operations, fo as to make their fabricks offuperior excellence, and 
value. They may, even, by long experience, have difcovered fecrets, 
by which the procefs may be fhortened, or the fabric rendered more per- 
fect, in point of beauty, durability, or other effential requifites. It will 
be much better policy, to employ the capital of the country in arts, like 
thefe, which are already well underftood, and have been fuccefsfully prac- 
tifed ; and where the produced advantages are already known and afcer- 
taincd ; than, from a fpirit of innovation ; and on a calculation, probably 
fallacious, of fupcrior gains, from a new manufacture, to withdraw the 
capital and labour of the country, from old eftablifhcd fabricks j and fet the 
people, to learn, and cxcrcifc new manufactures. 

Much 
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Much time and materials will be loft, in the eftablifliment of a new ma- 
nufacture. The undertaker will be difcouraged ; (if his capital is fmall, 
wholly difabled ;) from the profecution of his defign, by thofe expenfive 
trials, and probationary Iofies, that are incident to every new fpcculation* 
If, in the profecution of his fcheme, he depends on his own knowledge 
of the art, and ventures to employ unlkilful or unexperienced workmen y 
his views will be counteracted, his materials wafted and deftroyed, by their 
ignorance and aukwardnefs. Perpetually thwarted and tormented, by their 
obftinacy and unikilfullnefs, he will reliriquifli the undertaking, in difguft. — - 
Should he import ikilful and experienced workmen, from the country 
where the manufacture is beft underftood ; he will be perpetually de- 
frauded by them, or if this fliould not be the cafe, yet, he will be eom- 
pleatly in their power, and fubject to all their infolence, and exaction. He 
will fear to exafperate them, left they fhould abandon him, after all his 
expence, in building ftorehoufes, and workshops, erecting machinery, 
and providing materials. If, wearied out, with their turbulence and extor- 
tions, he fliould return to his original defign ; and attempt to train young 
perfons, in the art, who are as yet ignorant ; in this he will be oppofed, by 
the malignity and jealoufy of the old workmen ; and he will be driven, at 
the fame time, to contend with the aukwardnefs and ignorance of the new. 
He will be difcolintenanced and difcouraged, by the prejudices of the pub- 
lic, infeparable attendants on new undertakings. It will be long, before 
the workmen will acquire fkill, celerity, and addrefs, fo, as to expedite 
their work, in the complete manner, that is necehary to^ cheapnefs, and 
confequently to the porfeflion of a market ; and it will be yet longer, be- 
fore the manufacture will have acquired the fuperior polifh, and accurate 1 
manner of finiftiing, which befpeak the niafterly workman, and are the 
rcfult of innumerable effays, in the courfe of much time, and experience, 
forming the eye and hand of the manufacturer, to juft precifion, and neat- 
nefs of execution. What I have faid in the foregoing paragraphs is, on 
the fuppofition, that the capital of the country is inadequate to the fupport 
of the old, and the eftablifliment of the new manufacture. In which cafe, 
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as I have faid, a decided preference is due to the tenant in poffeffion, (fo 
I may call the old manufacture) of the capital of the country. 

Suppofing even, that the manufacture fhould not have attained a full 
maturity and perfection, and yet fhould have taken root fo generally, as 
to be, in fome meafure, familiar to the people at large ; and to exhibit 
certain (lamina, or even wild {hoots, that ferve to manifefl: a difpofition in 
the inhabitants, towards that particular branch of manufacture ; and to 
furnilh certain feminal or vital principles, which are capable of being nur- 
tured or ripened into an eftabliflied manufacture. As, for example, where 
the country people generally manufacture linen cloth, however coarfe, 
frizes, flannels, {lockings, felts, though of inferior quality, and only for 
their own ufc ; I would chufe rather to engraft a manufacture, on this 
parent flock, which I fee {hows life and vigour, than to run the hazard of 
introducing and planting a manufacture, which is wholly new and exotic. 
Juft fo it is, in the cultivation of plants ; if we fee them grow wild in the 
hedges, and flourilh fpontaneoufly in the fields ; we may expect to cultivate 
them, with fuccefs, in the garden ; and conclude, that they are indige- 
nous to the country, or well adapted, at leaft, to the foil and climate. 

Another point to be ^onfidered is, not only whether a country has ac- 
quired {kill in a manufacture ; but alfo, whether that {kill is known and 
acknowledged ; and the excellence of the counrry in any branch of manu- 
facture, is clearly eftabliflied, and -fo generally promulgated, that its pro- 
ductions are fought, with a preference, in the foreign market. This cha- 
racter, of fuperior quality in manufactures, is not always perfectly well 
founded. It muft, indeed, be well founded at the outfet, and can only 
be acquired by induftry and fuperior {kill. The character may fubfift, 

long 

* For inftance, Englifh ferges bore a particular price, and were in fuperior estimation in 
the Dutch market. The criterion of the buyer is a particular manner of folding and pack- 
ing. Great quantities of Irijb ferges ufed to be fent to England ; they were there new 
folded and packed, by the Englifib factors, who received fo much per cent for their trouble, 
and exported to the Dutch market, under the denomination of Engli/b ferges. Something 
fimilar has been done in the making up of white linens for the Spanifli market, a confiderable 
houfe in Dublin dealt extenfively in that way. 
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long after the excellence, by which it was firft obtained, has become ideal, 
and a mere name. Whether well or ill founded, fuch a character is of 
the utmoft importance, in the market ; both, us to the rapidity of fale, and 
as to the prices, which the fabric will bring to the manufacturer. Fine 
white linens took their very denomination from Holland; — Spanijh fire- 
arms ; — Norwich crapes ; — Iri/h poplins ; — French black cloths. The 
denominations ftill remain ; the fuperior excellence is probably become 
ideal. Where a country has once eftabliftied a manufacturing character, 
of this decided kind, it mould never lofe fight of the fabrick j it fhould 
hold it faft, it fliould grafp it, as a precious jewel, a national treafure. 

There is another confideration, material in eftimating the preference, 
which is due to one manufacture, in comparison with another. It may 
become a queftion, whether it would be wife, to divert the capital of a 
country, or any part--e£-k, to the cultivation of manufactures, in which 
we are liable to an opposition from fuperior capital, and fuperior flcill. 
Are we not bound (catcris paribus') to give a preference to that, which 
brings with it lead danger of rivalfliip, from richer or more induflrious 
neighbours? Is one country to commit its own ignorance, poverty, fickle- 
nefs, and defpondency, with the wealth, the flcill, the pcrfeverancc, the 
eltablifhed reputation, and the wakeful jealoufy of another ? — The people 
of this country arc fo much inferior to the; I'.nglijh in point of capital, that 
they have little profpect of fuccccding in any manufacture, where England 
fliall oppofe their progrefs. This muft be particularly the cafe, in all ma- 
nufactures, that are fufceptible of much divifion, and fubdivifion of la- 
bour ; or, which may require extenfive works, and a eoftly apparatus of 
machinery. Large capital, alfo, comes to the market for the raw ma- 
terial, with fuperior advantages. As it is able to deal much more exten- 
fively, as well as to pay more punctually j it both gets the firft choice of 
the frimum, and gets it cheaper. So that, procuring the raw materials of a 
manufacture, of prime quality, and on better terms, than thofewhich f hecoun- 
try with a fmall capital pays for worfe goods j the great will be able to un- 

derfell 
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derfell the fmall capital ; and will alfo drive It out of the foreign market, 
by the fuperior excellence of its fabrics. 

It is to be obferved, too, that fuperior capital is the parent of fuperior 
fkill. A fmall capital will forink from any lofs. It will be intent only on 
an immediate return. It will not venture to make experiments. On the 
contrary, the mannfafturcr of large capital will extend his views ; he will 
not be deterred by prefent loffes, he will make various experiments ; the 
confequence muft be the greater perfection of his manufacture. 

We muft obferve, alfo, that the larger the capital of the manufacturer, 
and more extenfive his dealings are, the more moderate will he be, in his 
demands of profit. But the fmaller the profits with which he contents him- 
felf, the better will he be enabled to underfcll his competitors, in the 
market j and he will be able to do this, in fo great a degree, that, if any 
violent competition fhould arife, the manufacturer with the larger capital, 
will not only be able to underfell his rival, in the foreign mart, but will 
endeavour, and often with fuccefs endeavour, to difpoffefs him of his own 
home market ; partly, by giving longer credits ; partly, by underfelling 
the manufacturers even at their own doors ; to effectuate which, thefe rich 
manufacturers will fubmit, without hefitation, to temporary loffes, pro- 
vided, that, by fo doing, they may difcourage and ruin their rivals. 

This has been plainly feen in the pains, which the Englijh, and Scotch, 
have taken, to introduce the cottons, the callicoes, the fuftians, and other 
cotton fabrics of Mancbe/ier, the muflins, the gauzes, the kentings of 
Paifley. Even, under the confiderable charges, to which imported muflins 
and calicoes are liable, the Britijh contrive to underfell the manufacturers 
of Ireland, in their own market. 

I do not lay it down, as an univerlal pofition ; that the fear of rivaHhip, 
ought, in every cafe, to deter a country from the profecution of a particular 
manufacture. There may, be fome peculiar circumftances of the country, 
fo favourable, as to counterbalance all the inconveniences of a rivalflup. 
The utility of a manufacture may be fo great, the demand for it fo conftant, 
or the profits accruing from it fo large, that people are encouraged to per- 

fevere 
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fevere in it, notwithstanding all the difcouraging and baneful effefts of a 
jealous competition. I fay, merely, that, where we have rich and power- 
ful rivals, the profpeft of fuccefs in any manufacture becomes problematical, 
and the purfuit of it hazardous, and it may be prudent in us, to attach our- 
felves to other manufactures, where we may find Jefs dauger, of competi- 
tion. 

I would be underftood to fpeak only of a competition, with fuperior ca- 
pital, and fuperior ikiil, which give a decided fuperiority. There may be 
a degree of rivallbip, which will be far from proving injurious. When 
the ftrength of two contending manufactures is fairly matched, the one 
is a check on the other ; and the mutual jealoufy only excludes fu- 
pinenefs and fraud, the common effects of monopoly; and invigorates 
the exertions of induftry, on both fides. When the manufacture of 
one country has no more chance in the conteft, with the manurac- 
ture of another, than a fmall frigate, engaging a line of battle lhip; 
is it not folly in the legiflature of a country to prolong fuch a fruit- 
lefs ftruggle, by the dint of bounties and protecting duties? 

Manufactures muft be confidered, aifo, with regard to the recep- 
tion, which, independent of rivahhip, they are likely to find in fo- 
reign markets; and the return which they promife to bring, either ia 
fpecie, in the raw materials of their own, or of other manufactures, 
or, in a quantity of the neceflaries not produced in the country, 
which exercifes the manufactures in queftion. Thus the people of Ly- 
ons, in contemplation of the Levant trade carried on extenfivdy a. 
peculiar branch of the woollen manafaftnre, adapted for compofing 
the turbans of the Iflaraites. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Certain Manufacluret conftdered in Detail^ with a reference to the na- 
tural and political Situation of Ireland. 

Having laid down fomc general principles ; it now remains, that I 
/honld apply them, by confidently the principal manufactures of Ire- 
land, in detail ; and endeavouring to determine, which of them arc 
beft adapted, to the natural and political lituation of the country. 



Sect. i. 

Of the Linen Manufafture. 

The linen trade replaces three diftincT: capitals which had been em- 
ployed, in productive labour ; the capital of the farmer, who faved 
the feed (fuppofing Irifli flax feed was ufed,) and produced the flax ; 
the capital of the matter manufacturer, who employed a number of 
laborious hands on the primum, in its progrefs to the perfect ftate of 
a linen web at market, and the capital of the bleacher who finilhes it 
for confumption, at the bleach green. In whatfoever point of view 
we confider Ireland '; it will appear, that nature, her habits of indus- 
try, her peculiar circumllances, her political relations, all concur, in 
pointing out the linen manufacture, as the prime object of her exer- 
tions. 

A cir- 
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A circumftance of peculiar excellence, in the linen manufacture, is 
its intimate connexion with agriculture. It not only employs the peo- 
ple actually -engaged, in the manufacture itfelf, but alfo, the h'uf- 
bandman in raifing the primum, about which it is convcrfant. Much 
of good hufbandry confifts, in a certain rotation, or interchange of 
crops ; one fpecies of tillage prepares the ground, for the reception 
of another. Some productions exhauft, fome ameliorate the land. A 
judicious farmer will confider this, and introduce a fucceilion of crops. 
Among thefe, flax naturally takes its turn. 

The cultivation of flax is attended with very confiderable profit; * 
indeed, were it not fo, we (hould not fee it prevail fo generally as 
it does, in every part of Ireland; but as it is a crop, which ex- 
haufts the land, it cannot uniformly be continued ; other crops (of 
potatoes for inftance) mult be fuhftitutedj thus the cultivation of flax 
will lead to a general cultivation of land, and a production of the ne- 
ceflaries of life, in abundance. 

In addition to the great quantity of productive labour employed, in 
the operations of agriculture, to produce crops of flax, vaft numbers, 
of women and children, are bufied in gathering, and drying the flax, 
faving the feed, in fteeping the flax to feparate it from the oil, and 
dreffing it, to prepare it for the wheel. The circumftance of employing 
women and children, who might otherwife be a helplefs burden on the 
community, muft particularly recommend any manufactures to the protec- 
tion of the legiflature. 

The more we confider the linen manufacture of Ireland, the more 
we lhall be convinced, that the induftry of the country never ought 
to lofe fight of it. Bounties and protecting duties, may enable other 
manufactures, to keep up a frail exiftence, and fupply a part, perhaps, 
a fmall one, of the home confumption : They will never enable them, 
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* Young makes the average expence for rent, labour, and feed, of cultivating an acre of 
flax, £8. 15s. 2d. and the average value of the crop, he makes £15. 8s. id. — So the net 
average profit of the hufbandman is near £f. 
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to gain poffeffion of the foreign market, with the effect and eclat, 
that attend our linens. The prefent aftonifliing profperity^ of the linen 
manufacture mould encourage our perfeverance, in this branch of ia- 
duitry. 

The legiflature has, no doubt, exerted itfelf, in ah uncommon de- 
gree, and through a long period of time, for the protection of the 
linen manufacture. Large fums of public money have been ex- 
pended on bounties and premiums for its improvement ; and on the 
distribution of wheels, and other utenfils, for the encouragement of induf- 
try. It has endeavoured to bring the manufacture to perfection, and to 
give it a reputation in the foreign market, by falutary regulations to pre- 
vent and punifh frauds, and enforce a fair and workmanlike manner of mak- 
ing up the. different linen fahrick;. It has appointed active infpectors to 
Uipei intend the ohfervance of thole regulations ; and it has given a credit 
and authenticity to the manufacture in every market, by affixing a feal 
or ftamp to each piece, as a tefl: of its having been duly manufactured, and 
an aflurance of its being free from defect in quantity or quality. This 
public expence, and public care, have produced abundant fruit, and fully 
anfwered the benevolent purpofes of the legiflature. 

To mew the vaft importance of the linen manufacture, I fliall ftate an 
extract from the public accounts of Ireland. They make the average 
yearly value of linen cloth and yarn exported from Ireland during thirty 
years, beginning with the year 1748, and ending with the year 1778, 
£ 1,228,148 they make the average yearly quantity of linen cloth ex- 
ported from this country during feven years, ending with the year 1777^— 
20,252,239 yards. They make the average yearly quantity of yarn ex- 
ported during the fame period, 3 1 ,475 ; Cwt. and during thofe periods the 
manufacture was almoft entirely confined to the province of Ulfter. 

I have laid it down as a principle, that a manufacture is entitled to dif- 
tinguifhed preference, which may be fabricated wholly, or for the mod part 
from domedic materials. This praife is peculiarly due to the linen manu- 
facture. If we except the money, which goes out of the country for flax 
feed j (great part, or all, of which, might be retained at home, if the 

farmers 
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farmers would apply themfelves to raife flax for the feed) and fome of the 
articles neceffary for bleaching, for which, alfo, equivalents might be 
found in the country ;* all the money advanced from the capital of the fo- 
ciety, to fet in motion the linen manufacture, circulates within the fociety 
itfelf. From the very moment of the feed being iirft put into the ground, 
to the very time of its being exhibited in the market, (after its paifing 
through innumerable hands, and undergoing various operations, and mul- 
tiplied changes,) in the form of a piece of white linen, every thing is the 
native growth of the foil, every thing the productive labour of the inhabit- 
ants of the country. 

The linen manufacture poffeffes another excellence ; it carries the pro- 
ductive labour of the workman to the higheft pitch of value. The ac- 
quired, or -artificial, value, which the ikill and exertion of the manufac- 
turer beftow, in the progrefs of the manufacture, is greater, in proportion 
to the intrinfic value of the raw materials in the linen manufacture, than in 
moft others. The fame parcel of flax may be made into a piece of com- 
mon linen, worth two fhillings the yard, or into a piece of cambric of 
twelve times the value ; merely, by different exertions of the fpinners and 
the weavers. Where a manufacture, being capable of fuch progreflive 
excellence, offers fuperior advantages to fuperior induftry and ikill j good 
policy points it out, as an object deferving peculiar encouragement. 

It is to be confidered, that, the fountain head of power, and the feat 
of imperial government are fixed in Britain. Superior wealth, more for- 
ward civilization, more advanced knowledge j all thefe concur to give the 
neighbour country fuch decided advantages, as leave to Ireland fmall hopes 
of fuccefs, in a ftruggle for a lhare of thofe manufactures, which England, 
may wifli to referve to herfelf. Fortunately, by the compact which 
took place, when the woollen manufacture was profcribed in this 
country, the linen manufacture was not only fuffered, but encou- 
raged to grow and encreafe; and now, it has taken fuch deep root, 
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•\nd attained to fuch vigour, that it is not in the power of England, were 
it in her will, to fliake its (lability. As to the linen manufa&ures of England, 
or Scotland, they do not feem to be fuch favourite obje&s of induftrious 
exertion as fome others ; ' and were they to become fuch, we have already 
fo far outftript the neighbour countries, in this walk, that it will be itn- 
pofliblc for them to overtake us. The linen manufacture, therefore, 
is the only one, in which we ftand wholly clear of the rivalfhip of Bri- 
tain. 

As to the rivalfhip of the Dutch, the Flemings, and French, they may 
furpafs us in the more elaborate, or coftly linen fabricks ; damafk table 
linen, lawns, and cambrics ; to which we may add, fine thread laces, the 
manufacture of which they poflefs almoft exclufively. They cannot come 
into competition with us, as to that kind of fine white linen, which is 
adapted to common ufc, as a part of wearing apparel, and is, indeed, an 
abfolute neceffary of life, to all people in the fuperior, and even in the 
middle ranks of life, in moft parts of the world. As to delicacy of 
texture, and dazzling whitenefs of hue, the fine linens of Ireland ftand 
unrivalled. The people of France, and of the Netherlands, manufacture 
linens firm and durable, but they fall fhort of the Irijh linens, as I have 
faid, in beauty. The northern parts of Germany may perhaps excel, in 
the martufa&ure of fail cloth, and of other coarfe linens, that may be equal 
if not preferable to thofe of Ireland for particular purpofes. — The fheet- 
ing of foldiers and failors, the trowfers of the latter, tents, the fhirts and 
jackets of negro flaves ; — but thefe linens are of too coarfe and harfh a tex- 
ture, to enter into competition with thofe of Ireland, as to the purpofe of 
their being worn about the perfons of the delicate, and opulent. The 
number of ftreams and rivers in Ireland are peculiarly favourable to the 
linen manufacture, in many refpe&s. In the firft place, all flax abounds 
in a certain oil, which, if it were fuffered to remain in it, would always 
render the thread of a dark dufky hue, and make it impoifible to bleach 
it. And this oil abounds moft in flax of the beft quality : an accefs to 
water, therefore, is neceffary to prepare flax, before it can be manufac- 
tured; fot it is only by maceration in water that it can be feparated from 

its 
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its oil. But in this refpect Ireland is particularly favoured by nature. 
Scarce a farm, fcarce a field is deftitute of water. The number of 
ftreams, and the command of water are favourable alfo to the cfta- 
blifliment of bleach greens, and the erection of mills and machinery, 
for the purpofe of finifhing the linen fabricks. 

I have already remarked, that the atmofphcre of Ireland is con- 
fiderably moifter than that of Britain, and of mod other countries; 
and that more rain falls in this ifland, than in mod other places. 
Thefe circumftances may render the climate of this country lefs plea- 
furable, — perhaps, lefs apt, for the perfection of certain manufactures ; 
but they are certainly favourable to the linen manufacture. The moif- 
turc of the air, in general ; the heavy dews, and frequent (howers 
muft very confidently facilitate the procefs of bleaching. Linen is fo 
ncceffary an article of wearing apparel ; its lightnefs, its foft, and 
fmooth texture, its durability, its property of bearing to be waflied 
inceffantly, while it lafts, without undergoing any very perceptible 
change in its dimenfions, or other properties.— All thefe qualities ren- 
der it peculiarly fit for under garments. 

That linen has been an article, not only of luxury, but of comfort, from 
the oldeft time appears from the Hiftory of Commerce. We know in what 
efteem the fine linens of Egypt were held. At the revival of commerce the 
linens of Holland and Flanders, were in equal repute ; and the fine linens of 
Ireland, at prefent, are not inferior in repute or demand. The linen manu- 
facture, therefore, is one which can never decline, or be fnbjcct to the 
caprice and viciflitudes of fafliion. Tlic demand, it is true, may vary* in 
fome degree, from the influence of war, and other caufes. For iu- 
ftance, a rupture with Spain, which now takes a large quantity of 
our linens, both for home confumption, and for the ufe of her co- 
lonies, would occafion a confidcrable decrcafe in the export of our 
linens. Yet the home confumption, the Englij}) market, the extenfive 
continent of North America, which now affords a large and regular 
demand for our linens ; the direct exportation from this country to the 
Britijli colonies in the Wejl Indies j all thefe united muft produce fnch 

* At prefent it is to be lamented that the linen manufacture feems rather to have declined. 
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an extenfive circulation, as fcarcely any other fingle manufacture ever 
did, or now can boaft, aud, notwithftanding fome flight variations, muft. 
maintain the linen trade of Ireland? in a ftate of unexampled profpe- 
rity. 

I cannot fubfcribe to an obfervation, which I find adopted by the 
late ingenious Dr. Crump; from Mr. Hutehefons pamphlet, on the com- 
mercial rejlraint's of Ireland. — He reprobates the idea of making the linen 
manufacture general, throughout this kingdom, and lays it down, as an 
axiom, that no populous and commercial country, ever fubfifted on one 
manufacture alone. — The example of ancient Egypt, fhould lead us, to 
queftion the foundnefs of this maxim. Egypt carried on but one ma- 
nufacture, that of fine linen, with which flie fupplied the whole world, 
in thofe days; or if wc fhould think that of Papyrus, fufficiently im- 
portant to be taken into account; fhe fubfifted on two manufactures, 
and no more, in addition to her agriculture; and fubfifted in great wealth, 
ftrength, and glory. It may be doubted, indeed, whether Egypt was 
ftric"tly a commercial country, as fhe did not export her own produc- 
tions, the Egyptians having a fuperftitious abhorrence of the fea, but 
Egypt was certainly a moft flourifhing and populous country, and car- 
ried on a great export of her productions, in foreign bottoms. I think 
therefore, her example fufficient, to prove the afTertion ill founded. I 
am apt to think that Ireland by the fertility of her foil, and the bent 
and habits of induftry now fettled in her people; is not only qualified, 
but inclined to become the Egypt, of modern commerce. — The linen manu- 
facture is making a rapid progrefs in the province of Connaught ; in one 
county — Mayo, — there are already three great linen marts, namely, Weft- 
port, Caftlebar, and Ballinrobe. — In Munfter, great quantities of coarfe 
linens are made. — So far was the Icgiflature of Ire/and from acting on 
fuch ideas, as influenced thefe writers, that they have endeavoured, to 
diffufe the linen manufacture, as widely as pofllble, and eftablifh it ge- 
nerally throughout the kingdom — for this purpofe a law* pafled; " that 
" when a convenient piece of ground could be procured, in the 
ihire or county town, of any county, in the provinces of Leinfter, 

Munfter, 
* 19. Geo. 2d. cap 6. $ 32. 
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" Munfter, and Connaught, and fhould be duly affigned, or conveyed, 
" with one approbation of the grand jury, for that county; fuch grand 
" jury, may then prefent money for building a public ware-houfe, or market- 
" houfe, in which flax, or hemp, or flaxen, or hempen yarn, may be lodg- 
" ed, and expofed to fale; and alfo the fams in queftioa are appointed, to 
" be levied fromthe county." Their amount* might prove inadequate tothe 
end propofed, but the law fetves to (how the fentiments of the legislature. 
There is another daufef, in the fame ftatute, equally expreffive of their 
opinion; by it — " no toll, cuftom, or duty, (hall be paid for linen, 
" or hempen cloth, linen or hempen yarn, hemp feed, flax feed, hemp, 
" flax, potafli, looms, wheels, or hatchels, for, or by reafon of their 
" being brought to any market, or fair, or by reafon of their pafling over 
" any bridge, or thro' any town, or place, turn-pike gates excepted.** 
Indeed, the fertility of foil m many parts of Munfter, and Connaught, 
and the advantage of excellent harbours for the exportation of the ma- 
nufactured fabrics feem, to point out thefe provinces for the favourite 
abodes of this great, and moft improveable manufacture. 

It is to be obferved, that the pofitioa of Ireland, in the map oF the 
world, is fuch, as ftiouJd lead her, to an intercourfe, with Spain, America, 
and the Wejl-Indies : and in fact, fuch an intercourfe prevails, Ireland, 
therefore, fhould apply herfelf to the production of fuch commodities, as 
will the moft readily find a fale, in thofe countries ; in which point of 
view the linen manufacture, thro' its different members clearly holds 
the firft place. 

Ireland, has been near a century, in the habits of carrying on the 
linen manufacture, thro' its various branches; fhe has acquired confum- 
mate skill in its different operations, eftablifhed an high character,} for 
the excellence of her productions, and is in pofleffion of great regular 

markets 

* £500 for building the market-houfe, £1$ per annum for the falary of the officer 

t § 37- 
t Some late injudicious experiments in bleaching have fomewbat fliaken it. 
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markets, for the fale of them. Ireland being mofl: aufpicioufly circuit- 
n anced in thefe refpefls ; it fhould be her ftudy, to maintain herfelfin 
fuch golden advantages, by uniform exertions of induftry and care. She 
fhould beware of deferting or even cramping a manufacture fo firmly 
eftabliflied, and endowed with fuch capabilities ; for airy and prob- 
lematical fpeculations. 

I fhall conclude this fedtion, with a quotation, from Sir William Temple.'* 
" The foil produces flax, kindly and well; and fine too, anfwerable to 
" the care ufed in the choice of feed, and exercife of hufbandry, and 
" much land is fit for it here, which is not fo for corn. The manu- 
*' fa&ure of it, in gathering and beating, is of Utile toll and applica- 
" Hon } and fo the jitter for the natives of the country. Befides, no 
** women are apter to fpin it well, than the IHJIj, who, labouring little, 
" in any kind, with their hands, have their fingers more fupple and 
" foft, than other women of the poorer condition among us. And this 
** may certainly be advanced, into a great manufacture of linen, fo as 
** to beat down the trade of both France and Holland, and draw much 
* e of the money, which goes from England to thofe parts, on this oc- 
** cafion, into the hands of his majefly's fubjects of Ireland, without 
" crofling any intereft of England ; for, befides what has been faid of 
'* flax and fpinning, the foil and climate are proper for whitening, 
" both, by the frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds in this country." 

Notwithftanding the great degree of importance which is juftly af- 
cribed to the linen manufacture, its univerfality and value are not, even 
now, appreciated as highly, as they deferve. I have heard it aflerted, 
—I have feen the affertion in print, that the linen manufacture is con- 
fined to one province — Uljler, — or, at leaft, is cultivated to a very trif- 
ling degree, in other parts of the kingdom. This is a very grofs mif- 
take — for inftance, the linen manufacture is greatly extended, and flou- 
rifties in a very high degree, in the province of Connaught, where it 

may 

* See the eftayo edition of his works, vol* 3, page 14. 
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may now be confidered as corapleatly eftabliflied, fmce in that province 
there are now three great regular markets for unbleached linens, and 
many confiderable bleach-greens. In Munjier, too, the linen manufac- 
ture is very generally profecuted, and great quantities of flax are raifed. 
— Almoft every farmer manufactures linen, for his own confumption, and 
large quantities of coarfe linen are conftantly to be feen for fale in every 
market-town. In the county of Kerry, in particular, there is a great 
and general manufacture of that fpecics of coarfe linen, called dowlafs, 
and large quantities are exported thence to IJJbon, from the port of 
Dingle. — The linen of this defcription made in Munjlcr, is vaftly fu- 
perior in quality, (o that which is produced in the North of Ireland, 
becaufe as it is faid, in the latter province they employ only the re- 
fufe of their flax, in the coarfer fabrics ; whereas the contrary is the 
practice in Munjlcr. 

Sect. 2- 

Of the woollen manufacture. 

It has been proved in an intcrcfting eflay, by the excellent Pie- 
fident of this academy,* that Ireland was pofieffed of an extenfive 
trade, and had arrived at great excellence, in woollen fabricks, at a 
very early period ; and long before this manufacture became an ar- . 
tide of export, from England. Indeed, the nature of the foil and the 
climate of Ireland, arc peculiarly adapted, to the woollen manufa&ure. 
The fine herbage of her fhccp-walks, her mild winters, and moderate 
fummers, tempered by breezes, from the fca, arc calculated to produce 
wool of the very bed quality, and formerly Ireland produced great 
quantities of excellent wool, though the quantity of Irifli wool is now 
fmall, and the quality deteriorated. 

The maintenance of fheep has one advantage, over mofl: other fpecics 
of farming, that, while the wool, and flefli of this ufeful animal afford 
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an immediate return of profit, there is no more fpeedy or effe&ual means 
of ameliorating a poor and barren foil, than the depasturing it with 
fheep — The dung of flieep is efteemed a more fertilizing manure than that 
of any other domeftic animal, fo that if they be folded in proper places, 
in the neighbourhood of their pafture ground, thefe fpots will be fo 
much enriched, as to be capable of producing abundant crops of 
grain ; and if thefe fpots "are laid down to grafs again, i before they 
are too much' exhaufted, they will ever after continue to carry more 
grafs than formerly. This would render the fame field capable of nou- 
rifliing an additional number of flieep, which would yield a proportion- 
ably greater quantity of manure, and fo the improvement of the foil 
might go forward in infinitum. Nor are the improvements of this kind 
of hufbandry confined to arable land ; the mountainous country, that 
does not admit tillage, experiences it, and land thus improved, ever 
after produces" more grafs. 

The moft mountainous part of Ireland will maintain flieep. Many diflrifts, 
particularly the counties of Wicklow and Kerry, and confiderable parts 
of the counties of Clare and G'alivay, are particularly fitted for breed- 
ing and nourifhing large flocks of flieep. In facl, a great part of the 
land of Ireland would make excellent flieep-walk, were it not in many 
places more profitably employed. Add to this, that the mildnefs of the 
climate renders it unneceflary to houfe the flieep in winter. From 
thefe concurring caufes, it refults, that Ireland produces* the primum 
of the woollen manufacture of the moft excellent quality,, in the greateft 
abundance. In fuch high eftimation was the wool of Ireland, and fo 
productive was the country, of this valuable commodity, that, during 
a long period of time, notwithstanding the moft ftritt and prohibitory 
laws, and the utmoft vigilance of government, vaft quantities of Irifli 
wool were conftantly exported to France, by ftealth, and ample fortunes 

were 

* Or may produce. I have heard it aflerted, that the number of flieep, to Ireland, h 
much diminilhed, and I believe the faft to be fo. 
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were accumulated, particularly in the weftern parts of Ireland, by that 
illicit commerce. 

In addition to thefe advantages of foil and climate, every part of 
this ifland abounds in rivers and ftreams, Thefe not only facilitate the 
operations, of walhing the fheep, and cleanfing their fleeces ; but alfo 
the erection of fulling-mills* and other machinery, worked by water, 
neceflary in the bufinefs of a clothier. Not to mention that there are 
other proceffes, in the courfe of the manufacture, which require a com- 
mand of water, Ireland would, with proper cultivation, produce thofe 
vegetable fubftances — woad and madder, which are chiefly ufed in dy- 
ing woollens, particularly the cheaper fabrics ; and the number of cattle 
flaughtered in this country, is fo great, that the wool-coraber is con- 
ftantly fupplied with abundance of animal oil, fo neceflary to his part 
as the manufacture. We are alfo aflured by naturalifts, who have ex- 
plored the mineral productions of Ireland, that it produces fuller's earth, 
and pipe-clay, were the induftry of the inhabitants properly exerted, 
to obtain thofe ufeful fubftances. 

The woollen manufacture is one (if we except the fineft kinds of 
cloth, manufactured either wholly, or for the moft part of Spanifh 
wool,) in which the primum, at leaft in the numerous branches, which 
do not require dye-ftuffs, is entirely of domeftic growth j and, on this 
account, it is entitled to a preference over others, that import their 
prima j particularly in a poor country, like Ireland. 

Another advantage of- the woollen manufacture is, that it admits a 
divifion of labour almoft infinite. It is alfo applicable to an endlefs 
variety of purpofes ; it aflumes a boundlefs variety of forms, and branches 
out into a boundlefs diverfity of trades, employing multitudes of people, 
and among thefe a great proportion of women and children. 

Another advantage of the woollen manufacture is, that it gives great 
fcope to the induftry and ikill of the workman, and is capable of great 
progreflive excellence; fo that the value of the finiflied fabric, in pro- 
portion to the firft coft of the raw materials, may be rendered greater, 
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in the woollen, than in moft other manufactures. It is alfo applicable 
to fo many different purpofes of life, affumes fuch a variety of forms, 
as 1 have faid, and puts forth fo many different ramifications from each 
of its branches, that there is endlefs fcopc for the inventive genius and 
fkill, of the intelligent workman. 

The different kinds of excellence, at which the woollen manufacture 
may aim, are almoft as varied and numerous as the branches of the 
manufacture.— Softnefs — lightnefs — warmth — firmnefs of texture — durabi- 
lity — brilliancy of die — according to the various purpofes, for which 
the manufacture is intended. A philofophic obferver will be (truck with 
aftonifhment and delight, when he confiders the woollen manufacture ; 
for there is none, in which the ingenuity of the commercial fpirit, in 
which the triumphant induftry of man appears fo confpicuous. 

The woollen manufacture, though it fometimes facrifices to fafhion, 
and minifters to vanity, deals, for the moft part, in articles of the firft 
neceffity ; indifpenfable requifites of wearing apparel for both fexes, of 
houfhold furniture, as blankets, carpets, curtains, hangings, and many 
other things, the linings and trimmings of carriages ; fuch things, as in 
ev^ry part of the world, in all changes of times, and variations in the 
manners of men, muft be in univerfal demand, 

The boundlefs capabilities and incalculable value of this manufacture ap- 
pear, from what it has effectuated in England and France : and the jealous 
folicitude of the former country, to engrols it to herfelf, was fuch that 
flie confidered it as a more valuable object, in itfelf, than the linen 
manufacture, as may be collected, from the addrefs of the Englifh Houfe 
of Commons, on the fubject, to King William ; and from her fullering 
Ireland to retain poffeflion of the latter manufacture, by compact. To 
the beneficial effects of this manufacture, we may chiefly attribute the 
profperous fituation of Ireland, at the time of the revolution, and for 
fome years after; which was ' fuch, that in the year 1698, the balance 
of import and export was 419,442/. in favour of Ireland — a great fum 

in thofe days ! 

The 
* Sec the able and ufeful pamphlet of the late Provoft Hukh'wfon, on the commer- 
cial rcftraints' of Ireland. 
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The prohibitory laws* of William the Third, were meant to give 
a death wound, to the woollen manufacture of Ireland ; and nearly 
accomplUhed the cruel and miftaken purpofe. The keeneft mifery over- 
whelmed the land ; numbers of its mod ufeful inhabitants were 
at one ftroke, deprived of the means of fubfiftence ; and left, to perifh 
by famine \ or refcue themfelves. from that fad deftiny, by voluntary 
exile. It is obferved, that the hiftory of no fruitful country, enjoy- 
ing peace, and not vifited by peftilence and famine, during eighty years* 
can produce fo many mftances of wretchednefs, as appeared in Ireland^ 
during a period of that length, which fucceeded the profcription of her 
woollen trade. During this whole time, England., with a full pofTef- 
fion of the monopoly, combined all the exertions of fuperior capital, 
and fuperior ikill. The deliberate and continued injuries of Britain at 
length roufed the fuffering nation ; and the commercial reftraints of 
Ireland were removed ; but the cordial, as far as refpected the woollen 
manufacture, nearly came too late, the patient, exhauiled under a fe- 
ries of cruelties, merely ftruggled for a fickly and precarious exiftence. 

Yet, though fuch pains were taken, with a jealous and murderous 
feverity, and that during moft part of the prefent century, to eradicate 
the woollen manufacture of this country ; it had taken fuch deep root, 
that fome ftocks and fuckers are every where to be found ; and ferve 
at once, to Ihow its part flouri&ing ftate, and give hopes of its reno- 
vation. Branches of the woollen manufacture, fome, more rude, fome 
more perfett — woollen yarn, frizes— flannels — rugs— blankets — fcrges— 
hofe — felts — carpets are fabricated, in various degrees, in moft parts of 
the ifland j fome of them to a large amount, and the people are ge- 
nerally initiated in the rudiments of thofe arts, that operate on wool. 
There are parts of Ireland^ in which this manufacture muft be confi- 

dered 

* An aft 10 and n William 3d, Sef. c. 10 — 3d Geo. 1, c. 21 — 4 Geo. 1 c. ti. 

6 Geo. c. 21. 5 Geo. 2 c 21 making it penal to export any wool or woollen 

drapery from Ireland, to any place except England ; or to put the fame in any ve/Tel, 
with an intent to export them ; and enforcing- thefe refrriflions, by a variety of penal- 
ties and regulations. 
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dercd as in a thriving ftate. Kilkenny produces a confiderable quantity 
of blankets, and this manufa&ure might be extended to fuch a degree, 
as to fuperfede the neceffity of importation. The carpets of a coarfer 
kind made in Ireland (and the quantity is very confiderable, parti- 
culary in Dublin and Cork) are much fuperior, in quality to thofe of 
the fame kind, which are .fabricated in Scotland. The town of Car- 
rick-on-Suir carries on the clothing branch of the woollen bufinefs, 
with fome fpirit ; a good deal is done, in the fame branch, both in 
the city of Cork, and in other parts of that county ; and I have feen 
fpecimens of fuperfine cloths produced by manufacturers in Ireland, not 
inferior to thofe of England. The manufactures of flannel, and other 
coarfe fabrics, which are wholly compofed of native wool, are in a mofl 
flourifliing fhitc in the county of Wicklow, and the woollen market of 
Rathdrum is already become a regular and well eftablifhed mart.* 

Where rural and domeftic manufactures of any fabric become gene- 
ral, through a country ; they diflhfe a knowledge of the art, and fervc 
as a kind of fchools, in which the peopfe are trained up, in the rudi- 
diments of the manufacture. jThis renders it much more eafy to form 
large eftablifhments, for the production of the fabrics in queftion. The 
village and agricultural artifans acquire fuch a knowledge of the trade, 
as, at leaft, fits them to receive the inftru&ions of the fmiflied mailer 
manufacturer, with profit, and fuch a competent degree of Ikill, that 
the wholefale employer may. venture, to entruft them with his mate- 
rials, without incurring the danger of their being fpoiled. Such is the 
prefent ftate of the woollen manufacture in this country. I think, there- 
fore, that although it is far, very far, from being at prefent, what wc 
may call, on the whole, a flourifliing manufacture, it muft be confidered, 

in 

* In (peaking of the county of Wicklow, it would be injuftice to pafs over the exertions 
of the Aliens, who have eftabliflied in that county a manufactory, which employs a vaft num- 
ber of perfons, and promifes to vie with the great undertakings of a finiilar kind in England. 
The reader, will readily perceive, that the whole of this Efliiy was written long pre- 
vious, to the late lamentable difturbances, which convulfed this country. — What //■«• 
land may hereafter become, it is hard to fay. 
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in the light of a manufacture well eftablifhed in the country j and in 
which the people have acquired competent ikill, from their having ex- 
ercifed it a long time. Strong motives thefe, to induce the legiflature 
to view it with favourable eyes, and bellow on it fome portion of their 
care, and fome degree of encouragement. 

It mult not be concealed, however, that the woollen manufacture 
labours under ferious difadvantages ; and has formidable difficulties to 
encounter, in its progrefs to perfection and profperity. It has been 
deprived of its reputation, that immediate jewel of a manufacture, as 
well as of a mind. It has been cad down, from its ftation of emi- 
nence, and no longer poffeffes that good name, which is fuch an im- 
pofing paffport to the foreign mart ; and now the powerful rivalfhip 
of France and England make it very difficult, for the woollens of Ire- 
land to find a place in the markets, which are preoccupied by the fu- 
perior Ikill and capital of the neighbouring countries.* 

The want of capital in Ireland^ is a dead weight, that hangs on 
the woollen manufacture, as well as on many others, and retards all 
advances to, improvement and profperity. The finer branches- of this 
manufacture require large ftore-houfes, extenfive tenter- fields, great ranges 
of buildings, for the different operations of the manufacture — work- 
(hops— drying lofts — dying houfes — vafl quantities of materials mull be 
accumulated, a variety of complete and expenfive machinery muft be 
erected. To provide all eflablilhments on fuch a large fcale, as alone 
makes a manufacture profitable, a confiderable capital is requifite. Add 
to this, that the important and coftly materials, Spanifli wool, and 
dye-fluffs are had at the worfl hand. 

The want of fuel, , which prevails in many parts of Ireland, mull 
operate, to prevent this manufacture from becoming as general, as it 
might otherwife prove ; both by rendering the country lefs populous in 
the diftricts, which labour under this inconvenience ; and by the en- 
creafe of expence, which it neceffarily induces, in feveral proceffes, as 

the 

* Notwithstanding the diftratted (late of France, the woollen manufactures at AUevillt 
and elfewhere, are laid to be in a flourifhiDg ftate. 
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the dying, the preffing, &c. of the woollen fabricks, for which a con- 
siderable application- of fire is necefTary. 

But the grand difadvantage is the fuperior price and fcarcity of wool 
in this country, and the prefent inferior quality of the Irifh fleece, to 
whatever caufe we muft afcribe the change. Toung, in his tour makes 
the average price of wool in Ireland 13s. 8d. while its average price 
in England is but gs. <^d. the ftone ; a difference of 47 per cent. What 
an influence this muft have on the price of the manufacture is obvi- 
ous. In fact, it is fuch an advantage, in favour of the Englijh manu- 
facturer, as muft nearly if not fully countervail thofc, which the arti- 
fans of Ireland enjoy, in the cheapnefs of provifions, and lightnefs of 
taxes. But ftill worfe, our wool is not now fit for the manufacture 
of broad-cloths.* 

Another difadvantage under which Ireland labours, is a deplorable 
deficiency, in many branches of ufeful knowledge, which might be made 
fubfervient to the profperity of the woollen manufacture. The fcience 
of mechanics is in an imperfect ftate here, compared with what it is in 
England. Chemiftry is little ftudied, and its principles are known to 
few in this country ; yet both thefe parts of fcience may be employed 
to the moft important purpofes, in the woollen manufacture; by the 
application of the mechanic powers in machinery j and by improving 
the art of dying, through an examination of colours, their properties 
and effects. 



* Yet Ireland is fitted by nature, to produce excellent wool. The fcarcity of the com- 
modity may be explained, from the great quantity of ffleep-walk now turned into tilkge ; 
the bad quality of -the wool, from inattention or error in the breeders of fheep, who 
confider the lhambles, not the workshop. 



Sect. 
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Sect. 3. 

O/Jhe Cotton Manufaftwe. 

I come now to the cotton manufacture, which has already obtained 
confiderable footing in Iteland', and employs a large portion <oi pro- 
ductive capital, and ufeful induftry. The aftonifhing progrefs of the 
cotton manufacture is partly to be afcribed, to a great and general 
revolution of fafhion in the furniture of houfes, and the wearing ap- 
parel of perfons of both fexes, which has fubftituted the light, cheap, 
and elegant fabricks of this manufacture, for the more coftly and cum- 
brous trappings of filk and woollen-velvets, fattins, the filk damafk, 
and heavy flowered filks, for wearing apparel, velvets, filk, and fluff 
damasks, paragons and morines for furniture, which were formerly in 
univerfal ufe. 

The progrefs of this manufacture in Great Britain is fomething al- 
moft miraculous.* In the year 1768, the cotton trade of that ifland 
did not return to the country more than 200,000/. for the raw ma- 
terials, combined with the labour of the people ; and at that period, 
and before the introduction of water-machines, and hand-engines, the 
power of the fingle wheel did not exceed 50,000 fpindles employed, 
in fpinning the cotton wool into yarn. In a little more than twenty 
years, from that period, the power of fpindles thus employed exceeded 
two millions, the grofs returns, for the raw materials and labour ex- 
ceeded feven millions. 

It was about the year 1784, that the expiration of Sir Richard 

Arkwright's patent caufed the eflablifhment of water-machines, for the. 

Vol. IX. ( H h ) fpinning 

* See Aikin's hiftory of Manchefier, and a pamphlet on the fubjeft, written in the 
year 1787. Since that year its population is much increafed, and the- number of engines 
is daily increasing. 
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fpinning of cotton warps, in all parts of the country j with which the 
hand-engines for the fpinning of weft, have kept proportion. In the 
year 1788, an accurate writer, who confidered this fubject, flated the 
machines employed in this manufacture as follows. 

Water-mills or machines, - - - - - -143 

Mule-jennies or machines of go ipindles each - - 550 

Hand-jennies of, 80 fpindles each, - 20,070 

Of the water-machines 124 were in England, 19 in Scotland, thofe 
in England were difpofed thus — 



Lancafhire 4.1 


Chelhire 


8 


Derbyshire 2.2 
Nottingh'amfhire 1 7 
Yorkfhirc 1 1 


Staffordfllire 

Weftmorhnd 

Flintfliirc 


7 
5 
3 



Thcfe eftablifhmcnts, when in full work, are eftimated, to give em- 
ployment to 26,000 men, 31,000 women, and 53,000 children; and 
in. all the fubfequent ftages of this manufacture, the number of per- 
fons employed is eftimated, at 133,000 men, 59,000 women, and 48,000. 
children; being an aggregate of 159,000 men, 90,000 women, and 
101,000 children, in all 350,000 perfons employed in this manufacture ! who 
manufacture twenty-two millions of pounds weight of the raw material !* 

Thus, in. twenty years 200,000/. becomes, feven millions, and 50,000 
fpindles employed , in the manufacture become two millions. Such arc 
the magic effects of induftry, and fuch the wonderful progrefs of the 
cotton manufacture. In. Ireland, its progrefs , has been lefs rapid, in pro- 
portion to/ the capabilities, of this manufacture,; yet, much has been 
done ; and fair hopes of fuccefs, in this branch of induftry, may be 
entertained, and the legiflature of the country has Ihown a laudable 
fplicitude to encourage and protect, in the infancy, the cotton fabrics 
of the country. Though the firft attempts in this department were 
lefs fuccefsful, than might be wifhed and expected ; they have received 
the fupport and encouragement of the legiflature, which has endeavoured 

to 

* It muft be recolle&ed, too, how many years ago this calculation was made, and. the mai 
nufadture has encreafed wonderfully fince. 
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to fecure to the cotton manufactures of the country the poffeffion, at 
Jeaft of our own home market, by duties impofed on the importation 
of all muflins and callicoes, except of the manufacture of Britain, and 
a duty of one fhilling per yard on callicoes painted or ftained, with- 
out exception.* 

It may be proper, with refpect to the cotton manufacture, to ftatc 
the difadvantages, under which it labours, and indeed mud continue 
to labour, in this country ; as I have done with refpect to the woollen 
manufacture.— The primum of this manufacture is not only the produce 
of foreign regions, but all thofe regions are far remote — the Levant-~- 
the Wejl Indies— South America. This, in the very firft inftance, adds 
a confiderable charge for carriage, to the firft cofl of the commodity. 
In addition to its being the growth of diftant countries, cotton is an 
article of very great bulk, it requires a vaft deal of room for stow- 
age, a circumftance that ftill further enhances the price of freight, and 
ftorage. To crown all, the firft cofl: of cotton, on the fpot where it 
is produced, is very confiderable j fo that when this comes to be added 
to the freight, and all the other expences incident to the importation, 
together with the profit of the merchant importer ; — a very large fum, 
(molt part of which goes out of the country, often to return no more) 
is drawn from the manufacturer, for the raw materials of his art ; be- 
fore he can fet his people to work. 

The fupply of primum depending on fuch diftant regions, muft be- 
come very precarious, in the event of a foreign war. The charges of 
infurance and encreafed price of freight will, at any rate, injure the 
profperity of the manufacture ; by rendering the primum both /carce 
and dear; but if the fupply, by the capture of fhips, or their being, 
prevented from failing by the enemies' cruifers, fhould totally fail ; a 
numerous body of workmen will be entirely thrown out of employ- 
ment, and left with their families, a prey to famine. 

It may be objected to the cotton manufacture, that moft of its 
branches minifter almoft entirely to luxury, cither in finery or furni- 

( H h 2 ) ture ; 

* It muft be remembered all along that this traft was written long prior to the Union of 
this country with Great Britain. 
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ture; and that there are few of its fabricks, which may not be fpared from 
common ufe, without much inconvenience, or for which a fufficient fucce- 
daneum may not be found, in the productions of fome other manufacture*. 
This manufacture alfo, is very much under the dominion of faftiion, and 
perpetually varying. It was only introduced of late years, fince, by the help 
of Arkwrighf § inventions, the Britifo workmen were enabled, to make 
cotton warps, and manufacture muffins, and fine callicoes.' It has now become 
the chief compotent part of the drefs of females; and an important part of 
drefs, to men, who ftudy that object, with a female care. But, as the 
cotton manufacture arofe on the ruins of the filk manufacture, which after 
being equally predominant for a time,, was fuperfeded by It j the now ex- 
ploded filk manufacture^' may again revive; and afiume the fway, to the 
exclufion of cotton fabricks. 

The cotton manufacture is but ill calculated, for the meridian of a 
poor country; not only, by reafon, but its producing chiefly manufac- 
tures Of luxury; but alfo, on accouut of the large capital, which is re- 
quifite, to the extenfive and effectual profecution of it; the raw material 
being a commodity of great price, and brought from for; the country or 
individual, which poffeffes the beft capital, will be able to procure it, of the 
beft quality, and on the beft terms; but the grand cxpence is in the erec- 
tion of machinery, and the eftablifhment of the ncceflary apparatus, for 
making and finifliing the various fabricks of cotton ; and this is fo heavy, as 
fliould deter any perfon of moderate means, from attempting this manu- 
facture. 

This is a manufacture, which Great Britain, has wrought up to the 
utmoft perfection. She has laid out the national energies upon it; much 
of her productive capital is embarked in it, and flic views it, with a partial 
fondnefs, the confequence of fuccefs. Here, therefore, we muft expect to 
encounter from Britain, the whole force of her rivallhip, aided by all the 

advantages, 

* Either of fine linen or woollen, which would produce fabricks, equally convenient for 
Men, and Women's wear, and Houfc furniture. 
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advantages, that fuperior capital, and fuperior fkill can add, on our part. — ■ 
We have nothing, but the lightnefs of taxes, the comparative cheapnefs of 
provifions, and a country abounding in dreams, and favourable to the crea- 
tion of machinery. A country with fuperior capital, will find various means, of 
fupplanting her rival, in the market, — by the activity, and induftry of her 
agents, by giving long credits, to the foreign merchants, that import, or (hop- 
keepers, that vend the fabricks, in queftion; and even, by felling her manu- 
factured goods, for a time, at a certain lofs, if the former meafure, fhould 
prove infuflkient. Should the legiflature of the country, which fuffers by 
thefe meafures attempt to traverfe them, by the imposition of protecting 
duties, and even by enaction of prohibitory claufes; they will endeavour, 
to difarm the laws of their force, and withdraw their fabricks from their 
operation, by fome change in the form, and denomination. Thus, for 
inftance, the Britijh manufacturers contended that Ginghams* were not 
included in the act, impofing a duty on callicoes printed, or flamed. They 
may enter them under wrong denominations, to avoid the payment 
of higher duties ; or they may violate thefe laws altogether, and introduce 
their manufactures, by the illicit method of fmugglingf. 

To give fome idea of the difficulties, which our cotton manufactures mufl 
encounter, from the powerful rivalfhip of Britain; it is fufficicnt to mention 

that 

* Ginghams, are a (biped fabrick, and the colours are given to the yarn before it is woven, 
on which pretence, it was contended that they were not included in the defcription 
of callicoes printed, or Jlained, where the colours are fuppofed to be given to the 
piece after it is woven. This quibble was overruled at the cuftom-houfe. Corderoyt* 
and other fabricks of that kind were entered as fuftians, on the duty affigned in the book of 
rates, but being feifed as for a falfe entry; the owners of the goods brought an action at law; 
there was a judicial determination in favour of the feifure, and fuch goods have fince paid a 
duty ad valorem. In like manner the cotton manufacture of thread, which is employed in 
making ftockings, and is called hofier's twift, was attempted to be entered as cotton yarn, 
on the duty fixed for that article in the book of rates, but this attempt failed, and the com- 
modity pays a duty ad valorem. I mention thele inftances to (how how artful and induf- 
trious, the Brit'tfh manufacturer and their agents are to take every advantage in the introduc- 
tion of their fabricks into this country. 

f Some late curious accounts of the great fair of Leipfic, which may be found in the 
Monthly Magazine, will ferre to give fome idea of the extraordinary activity and ability of 
the Britifh manufacturers. 
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that though cotton weft, and warp for weaver's ufe, were liable to a duty of 
about two pence per pound, on importation into Ireland, as cotton yam, un- 
der which denomination, a right of entering cotton warps* had been efla- 
bliuied, the Englijh manufacturer paid this duty, together with the charges 
of freight, carriage, ftorage, and factorage; and notwithstanding all this, 
underfold the Ir'tjh manufacturers and proprietors of machinery, in their own 
marketf. We are not to fuppofe, however, that the EngliJ}) manufacturers 
have obtained this decided fuperiority, without great exertions of induftry 

and 

* A fmall parcel of cotton warp was feifed; for the expreffed purpofe of trying the 
queftion, whether the commodity, ought to pay duty ad 'valorem, or mould be admitted 
to entry, as cotton yarn, on payment of a duty of about two pence per pound, under the old 
book of rates. It was contended, by the Ir'tjh manufacturers, and the officers of the cuftoms, 
that the book of rates was made near a century and half ago, when no cotton yarn was 
known, except what was fpun by the hand, from diftaffs, or common lpinging wheels; that 
the fabrick in queftion could not have been in the contemplation of the legiflature, an 
hundred years and upwards, before its invention; that the books of rates valued cotton yarn, 
at two millings the pound, and no more, whereas, it appeared, in evidence, that cotton 
warps might be made of the value of five pounds fterling the pound, that cotton warps were 
n ot only fpun, by new invented machinery, in a manner wholly different, from that which 
was known, when the book of rates was framed; but underwent certain operations, to fit 
it for becoming warp, to which the cotton yarn, or weft, was not fubje&ed, being. parted 
thro' rollers, which comprefs the filaments, and give the material, a wiry hardnefs and firm- 
nefs, from whence, the aptitude to become warp arifes ; that the material called warp, not 
only derives new properties, from the operation of new machinery, but takes a new 
.denomination, from the purpofe to which it is rendered applicable, and gives birth to new 
manufactures, Britifh muflins and callicoes ; which were wholly unknown, in thefe countries* 
till Arkwrighfs invention of water machines and rollers, enabled the manufacturer to make 
cotton warps; this dilpute has been fettled by the legiflature in conformity, with the repre- 
fentation of the Iri/h manufacturer; and, among other alterations in the book of rates, 
jcotton warps, or tw'tfl are made liable, by exprefs words, to pay a duty ad valorem. 

f See the journals of the houfe of commons, for the petition of the proprietors of cotton 
machinery, and mills, to parliament, on this fiibjeCt; praying an encreafe of duty, on the 
importation of cotton warps. 
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and ikillj and uncommon flrength, of capital, and pecuniary expence. — It 
appears, from a review of the ftate of the cotton manufacture, in the year 
1787; that nearly two thirds of the then exifting cotton milis and machines, 
had been erected, within the laft feven years; and that above a million of 
money had been expended, within that period, on the erection of mills, 
hand-engines, and other machinery, including the purchafe of ground, 
and conflruclion of houfes, and other neceflary buildings for the cotton 
works; 

Such is the fuperiority of Britain. It is obfervable that her fu- 
periority is chiefly palpable and ftriking, in thofe operations on the 
raw material, which precede its coming into the hands of the weaver ; 
that is to fay, in the operations, which require great capital, and are 
performed by extenfive and coftly machinery. It will do infinite ho- 
nour to the perfeverance and induftry of our manufacturers, if, un- 
difmayed by the formidable rivalflup of Britain, and her prefent fupe- 
riority, they proceed to combat the. many difadvantages under which 
they at prefent labour, and fucceed in eftablifhing the cotton manufac- 
tures of this country, on a footing' of equality with thofe of Britain. 
At prefent, the faft is, that vaft quantities, of cotton warp, and weft 
muft, of neceffity, be imported into this country, to anfwer the demand 
of the looms that are employed, in all the various kinds of cotton fa- 
bricks-, from muffins and, callicoes, down to thickfets. For, the water- 
machines, and mules, and jennies as yet ere&ed in this country, with 
their beft exertions, are able to fupply but a fmall proportion of the 
current consumption of fpun cotton, for diiFerent purpofes of manufac- 
ture.*' 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable circumftances, I have ftated, the in- 
duftry of Ireland is not wholly left without motives of incitement. — In 

the 

* Seethe journals of the houfe of commons, for. a. petition from the weavers of cotton 
fabricks, and others of oppofition to the petition, from the proprietors of machinery, and 
fpinners of cotton, which called for an additional duty oja fpun cotton, imported. 
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the firft place, the demand for fpun cotton, "which is r as it were, the 
primum of an infinite variety of fabrics, for wearing apparel, and fur- 
niture, proceeding from the loom, exclufive of that of ftockings. Can- 
dlewick, which employs the coarfer parts of the cotton wool in gene- 
ral, and cotton wool of inferior quality, is an article in very extenfive 
demand; and large quantities of it, are, at prefent imported into this 
country. 

In the next place, the natural advantages of this ifland are highly 
flattering; the noble fituations which a country (o well watered as 
Ireland, every where offers for the ereCtion of machinery, muft capti- 
vate the eye of fpeculation ; and gradually may lead the manufacturer 
of cotton, in the web, as he encreafes his capital ; to fink a part of it 
in mills, and machinery, and fupply himfelf with fpun cotton whether 
weft or warp, which is to him as a raw material, and which he now 
imports from Britain. Thus, the number of water-mills, and other 
machines may encreafe, until, in procefs of time, this country may be- 
come able to furnifh the home market, with every part of the cotton 
manufacture, that machinery can produce. 

A third and moft important confideration is, that^ although the prime 
coft of the raw material is very confiderable, the derivative or ad- 
ventitious value of cotton manufactures is very great, fo that few ex- 
ertions of induftry and productive labour propofe higher rewards to 
the ikill and application of the workman. A pound of raw cotton 
xvool may be worth from two to three {hillings per lb. weight. The fame 
weight of cotton warp, or twift produced from Arkwright's water ma- 
chine may rife in value to five pounds fterling. Such an aftonifhing 
return for the employment of capital, and exertion of induftry, muft 
prove a moft powerful incentive indeed, to the profecution of a ma- 
nufacture. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that large eftablifhments for the 
profecution of the cotton manufacture have been injurious to the morals 
and health of young people. 

Sect. 
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Sect. 4. 

Comparifon of the linen, woollen, and cotton Manufafture. 

Next to the profecution of agriculture, and as fubfidiary to its prof- 
perity and encreafe, the three manufactures, which have been the Aib- 
jeft of the preceding fe&ions, ought to be the great objefts of in- 
duftry in this country. They are are all, in forae degree, eftablifhed ; 
the natives have already acquired greater or lefs ilqll, in all; and in 
the linen manufacture, they have attained to unrivalled excellence. Thefe 
manufactures, in common, require a copious fupply of water, and are, 
in that particular well adapted to this country. They have alfo a de- 
gree of connexion or affinity with each other. 

There {hould be a kind of fyftem and method, in the encouragement 
of induftry, in order to promote it, to the beft advantage. A new and 
folitary manufafture not connected with, or dependent on one already 
known and eftabliflied, cannot fo foon take root, or fo fpeedily bear 
fruit, in a country, as one that is in a different predicament., The know- 
ledge of the art of weaving, which is every where diffufed, in a greater 
or lefs degree, by the general prevalence of the linen manufafture, and 
of the coarfer branches of the woollen, mufl: render the eftablifhment 
and diffufion of the cotton manufafture lefs difficult, than that of many 
other new arts and trades, wholly different from, and unconnected with 
the bufinefs of fpinning and weaving. So far, thefe manufactures har- 
moniouQy combine, and feem to draw together. — But, fuppofe, their in- 
terefts (hould, on any occafion, diverge, and a queftion of preference 
arife refpefting them, — then, we muft confider, both the intrinfic merits 
of thefe manufactures— -and their relative merits, which conflft in an 

Vol. IX. ( I i ) aptitude 
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aptitude for being fuccefsfully carried on, in a country circuraftanced like 

Ireland. 

This companion mull be inftituted, on the principles laid down in 

the foregoing feflions. I fhall briefly revert to fome of them — in point 
of intrinfic utility, of univerfality and (lability of demand, independent 
of the empire of fafhion, the linen manufacture feems to hold the firft 
place, — the woollen comes nest — the fabricks of cotton are decidedly 
inferior to them both. 

With refpect to circulation and foreign demand, the linen manufac- 
ture of Ireland claims a proud pre-eminence^ and difdains all comparifon. 
Our exports of woollens and cottons are, at prefent, trifling ; our linen 
manufacture is, in truth, a magnificent branch of trade, fufficient, in 
itfelf, to employ a nation, and enrich a country. The export of wool 
manufactured from this country, is nearly confined to yarn, the export 
of the finiflied woollen fabricks, though trifling at prefent, is yet rather 
progreffive, than otherwife ; and capable of great extenfion. — Confidered 
with refpect to demand, whether arifing from the home confumption 
or foreign market, T think, the cotton manufacture bas lefs capabili- 
ties of extenfion and profit, than either the woollen or the linen, and 
I think this country has lefs profpect of carrying the capabilities of the 
cotton manufacture, as far as they will bear, than it has of improving 
on thofe of the woollen, and the linen. Yet, certainly, in the coarfer 
kind of cotton fabricks, we have now attained an equality with England. 
With refpect to the prima, or raw materials, the manufacture of cot- 
ton, is infinitely inferior, in merit, to thofe both of flax and wool ; the 
raw materials, which are worked up in the cotton manufacture, are 
almoft entirely foreign ; the raw materials of the principal part Of the 
woollen manufacture, and almoft entirely of the linen manufacture are, 
or might be domeftic. If we except reeds, Spantfh wool, fuller's-earth, 
and fome of the fluffs and materials ufed for dying,* there is nothing 

to 

* Many dying (luffs, and the materials for bleaching, might be obtained at home. 
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to be imported for the woollen manufacture. Flax feed, fome of the 
materials of bleaching, and a very inconfiderable proportion of dying 
fluffs, are all that the linen manufactures aik from foreign countries, 
and even with moft of thofe importations, particularly with the moft 
confiderable of all, that of flax-feed, Ihe could well difpenfe. 

From what has been already advanced, it appears, that the largeft 
capital of all is requifite for the cotton manufacture, through all its 
branches ; the next largeft, for the woollen, and that the linen requires 
the fmalleft capital of any, in the individual, who undertakes it. On 
this account, the latter is the manufacture, which is beft adapted to a 
country like Ireland, which does not abound in capital; and may beft be 
carried on, in a fmall way, by induftrious individuals, in their own habitations. 

In regard to the number of perfons, to whom thefe different ma- 
nufactures can give employment, in order to produce fabricks of a de- 
terminate value, the linen manufacture holds the firft place, the wool- 
len comes next, and that of cotton ranks the laft. More perfons, be- 
yond all comparifon are employed in cultivating forty acres of flax, 
to produce the primum of linen, than in tending and fliearing flieep, 
on forty acres of grafs. As to the cotton manufacture, the primum 
comes to the manufacturer ready prepared for being fpun ; but on the 
other hand, to counterbalance, in fome mcafure, the numbers of peo- 
ple employed in hufbandry, to provide the primum for the linen and 
woollen manufactures ; the cotton manufacture employs more manufac- 
turers and mechanics, in the conftruction of its apparatus of buildings 
and machinery, than the woollen. The woollen employs more perfons of 
that defcription, than the linen. In what is properly to be called the 
manufacture of the commodity, that is to fay, in the feveral operations 
of fpinning, weaving, and finifliing the refpective fabricks, by a num- 
ber of proceffes of various kinds, till they are fit for the market j 
the linen and woollen manufactures, as I apprehend, employ nearly 
the fame numbers, the advantage is rather on the fide of the wool- 
len, the cotton manufacture fewer, in proportion, as its extenfive ma- 
chinery caufes a great faving of labour. The three manufactures 
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have one great advantage, in common, that of employing numbers of 

women and children. 

As to the effects of labour and fkillj creating a value, and adding 

it to the primum, or in other words, as to the relative advantages, 
which refult to the individual, and the community, from the exercife 
of thefe different manufactures, it 'is computed, that the people em- 
ployed in the linen manufacture, earn in a given time, one third more 
than thofe in the woollen. If we confider what may be added to the 
ftock of the community, by a given quantity of land, — one ftone of wool is 
the produce of an acre of grafs land, which feeds two and a half, or 
three fheep ; this wool, in its raw ftate, is equal to a third of its 
value, when manufactured. This, at twelve /hillings the ftone, makes 
the grofs produce, by working up the primum, from an acre of 
land one pound fixteen-r- Flax, at eight hundred weight to the acre, 
made into the worft linen, produces a grofs return nearly eight times 
greater. The cotton manufacture is perhaps capable of carrying the 
adventitious, or derivative value, which remits from workmanlhip, or 
operations on the raw material, to a higher pitch, in its department, 
than either of the others; but much of this excellence is to be at- 
tributed to machinery ; . little, in comparifon, to the ■ individual excel- 
lence of the artifan'. * The marked diftinction of excellence in exe- 
cution, and the certainty of reward to fuperior merit, in the artifan, 
is favourable to the progrefs of induftry, and advancement of the arts, 
as far as they arife from the exertions of individuals- This we may 
call the progrefs of manufactures a pqfteriori. The power and levelling 
principle of machinery, is more favourable to the progrefs of induftry, 
and the advancement of arts, as far as they depend, on the employ- 
ment of capital ; this we may call the progrefs of induftry a priori. 

With refpect to the replacing of the capital, advanced by the country, 
for the fupport of thefe manufactures, together with a profit ; in other 

words, 

* Yet much of the value of ftamped or painted cottons depends on the workman. 
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words, as to the tendency of thefe manufactures, refpectively, to enrich 
the country that exercifes them j it muft be confidered, that this ca- 
pital is made up of the capital of all the individuals in the country ; 
this being the cafe, it follows, that, with regard to the augmentation 
of the national wealth, the linen manufacture holds the firft place, the 
woollen the fecond, and the third is due to that of cotton. 

We come, in the lafl: place, to compare thefe manufactures with a 
reference to the danger of competition. Our linen manufacture Hands 
fearlefs, and triumphant, in maturity of ilcill and reputation, defpifing 
rivalfliip. Not fo the woollen and the cotton ; the two great markets 
of the Levant, and Portugal have been pre-occupicd, the former by 
France, the latter by Britain* No country has applied itfclf, with greater 
application or fuccefs, to the cultivation and improvement of the wool- 
len manufacture than France; nor has flie been inattentive to that of 
cotton, or unfortunate in her attentions. Her attention has been par- 
ticularly directed to the theory and practice of dying ; and her fupe- 
rior. ilcill and excellence in that art, fo neceffary to the perfection cf 
the fabricks of wool and cotton ftand univerfally acknowledged. The 
prefent misfortunes and diffractions of France, may, for a time, retard 
the progrefs of manufactures, or even caufe them to- become retro^ 
grade, for a feafon, yet, when peace fhall return, with fettled freedom 
in her train, the arts and induftry of the country will return in new 
glory. Be that as it may, it is from the rivalfhip of Britain, that our 
manufactures of wool and cotton muft encounter the chief obftacles 
to their profperity and extenfion. Britain polTeffes fuperior capital and 
fuperior fkill, and the operation and influence of thefe immenfe advan- 
tages will be powerfully feconded by the conftant exertions of active 

jealoufy, and vigilant policy. 

Seciv 

* By means of the Methuen treaty a great fcurcc of tire opulence of Britain, flie 
pofleffes the monopoly of cloathing Portugal. Such was the cafe, when this EfTay 
was written ; the late treaty of peace between France and' Portugal puts matters on- in- 
different footing. 
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Sect. 5. 

Of the Silk Manufatture. 

The filk manufa&ure was formerly of much greater extent and dig- 
nity, than it is at prefent; yet, ftill it is refpe&able, even in decay. 
Many of its produ&ions are ftill in conftant ufe, and though the con- 
fumption of filken fabrics is wonderfully diminiflied, it affords employ- 
ment to a large number of perfons. Of thofe perfons many are women 
and children, a circumftance which mud always entitle a manufacture 
to the confideration and fupport^f an enlightened legiflature. 

Hofe of filk, ribbands, laces, edgings, and fringes, fattins and velvets 
are ftill in general ufe j but the confumption of filk and velvet, for 
the garments of men and women, is not a thoufandfh part, of what, 
it was, in former times. Even, in the capital of this ifland, the filk 
manufa&ure was formerly a confiderable object, and vafi numbers of 
looms were conftantly at work, in the fabrication of velvets, fattins, 
■filk handkerchiefs; not to mention luftrings, perfians, modes, damalks 
for garments', and furniture of rooms ; fancy filks, of various colours, 
and patterns, for garments. At that time, velvet was univerfally worn, 
in drefs fuits, by perfons of fafliion, of both fexes. It was ufed by 
women of inferior condition, in cloaks, hoods, and mafks j and caps of 
velvet were then fafhionable, not only, among boys but grown men ; 
(our round hats have long fince fuperfeded the general ufe of caps.) 
The very manufacture of filk handkerchiefs was then a very confide- 
rable article, as the ufe of them' in the pocket was general. Of late 
years, handkerchiefs of lawn or muflin have ufurped their place ; and 
this branch of the manufafture has fallen into decay j* on the other 
hand, the demand for filk ftockings has encreafed ; the cafe is the 
fame with refpecl: to ribbands ; and there is a confiderable demand for 
farcenets, peelings,- and the fpecies of filk called mode. 

The 

* Very lately fomc attempts have been made to revive the ufe of minor branches of the 
:s!k manufa&ure, in the drefs of men and women. 



The filk maiiufafture deal; ware in the fabricks of luxury and Su- 
perfluity, than the linen, the woollen, or even than that of cotton. In 
our own days, we have witnefied it retaining much of its ancient prof- 
perity, and have finee beheld its rapid decline to a ftate of compa- 
rative iafignificance. This great change has chiefly taken place, fince 
Arkwright's invention of cylinders and water-machines have enabled the 
Britijh manufacturer to produce cotton warps, and thofe of any de- 
gree of finenefs, by the help of which, the weaver is enabled to pro- 
duce Britijh muflins and callicoes, little inferior in quality, to thofe of 
India, ai»d at prices infinitely reduced. The fabricks of cotton are fo 
light, fo cheap, and at the fame time fo* ornamented ; and the grand- 
advantage which they, in common with linens poffefs, of being fiifcep- 
tible of waining over and over again, without detriments is fo favour- 
able both to cleanlinefe and fhow } that we cannot wonder at this re- 
volution, in favour of cotton, to the detriment of filken fabricks. 

The filk manufacture being fo much the creature of faflnon, which 
cxereifes a defpotic and ^prioons tyranny over what yet remains of it j 
much of its merit and fiiocefc maft depended on fancy, tafte, the new- 
nefs of the pattern, the feizure of the fugitive glance of fafliion. It 
Jhonld therefore feat itfelf in a capital, or (brae place, where govern- 
ment is fixed, where a court is held, and faflnons* originate} that it 
may mark and catch die fluctuation* of vanity, living as they rife, and 
thrive on the expences and follies of the rich and luxurious. This ne- 
ceflity of being carried on in a capital is a ftrong objection, to a ma- 
nufacture. Artifts refiding in great cities are commonly more diffipated 
and vicious, and more difpofed to riot and combination, than any others. 
If this (hould not be the cafe, notwithstanding the high price of la- 
bour, they will be more poor and wretched, than other labourers j 
both, on account of the advanced price of all neceffaries of life, and 
of the injuries which their health muft fuftain, from the noxious air 

they 

* See Dr. Smith's Wealth of Nation*. 
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tliey inhale, crowded into miferable hovels, in narrow lanes and alleys, 
where the cheering fun and invigorating breeze never gain admittance. 
Add to this, that the fluctuations of fafliion, and other caufes, fuch 
as a general mourning, the capture of a few fiiips laden with the raw 
material,- may fuddenly put a total flop to the manufacture; and leave 
the wretched artifan, whofe fubfiftence mufl be derived from it, wholly 
deflitute. 

I do not hold it good policy, to make great exertions, in directing 
the capital of a country to a manufacture, like that of filk, which is 
fubject to rapid fluctuation, and fudden declenfion. The laft genera- 
tion ftudied formal dignity and expenfive grandeur, more than becom- 
ing elegance, graceful economy, or individual accommodation. Houfes, 
in general, were loaded with fuperfluous ornaments, without; — incon- 
venient and gloomy within. — The furniture was anfwerable, many, large, 
and immoveable; the chairs enormous, the' tables round. Large perukes, 
immenfe hoops, vaft cuffs and flounces, ftiff brocades, velvets and em- 
broideries feemed to announce the dignity, or at Ieaft the felf-impor- 
tance of the wearers, by the burthens with which they encumbered 
themfelves. In thofe times of expenfive finery and gaudy parade, the 
filk manufacture was in its zenith. — When the light and ornamental 
began to fuperfede the rich and ftately. A thoufand different manu- 
factures of linen, wool, and cotton came into efteem ; and the pom- 
pous brocades and velvets of other times funk into difufe ; and fled to 
the antiquarian wardrobes, and repofitories, of old maids and batche- 
lors, for refuge from general contempt^ and from the claws of the 
caft-clothes man. 

It is further to be confidered, that the .primum of the filk manu- 
facture is imported, — comes from regions, at a confiderable diftance, 
and is more coftly, — than the raw materials of the linen, the woollenj 
or the cotton manufacture ; another motive this, to render us le/s 
(anguine, in the profecution of the filk, than of any of the forego- 
ing manufactures. Where the charge of freight and carriage is heavy, 

and 
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and the firft coft of the prlmum great, the rifque of loffes, from the. 
failure of fpeculations will be proportionably great ; on which account, 
the filk manufacture does not feem well adapted to the means of a 
country, which poflefles but fmall capital. The reafon, why countries 
in that predicament, are at all induced to engage in it, is, that many 
of its branches, as the manufactures of ftockings, lace, ribbands, re- 
quires but little capital, to commence them, in a fmall way, though 
the country may require great capital, to carry on the manufacture, at 
large, or collectively, with advantage ; the apparatus for the manu- 
facture of the branches in queftion, being cheap, and eafily to be pro- 
cured.* 

This is a manufacture, which, perhaps, we can the lead of any ex- 
pect to carry on, to a great extent, fo as to make its fabricks an 
objeCt of export, or even to fupply our own home confumption ; in oppofition 
to the rivalfhip of England j and that rivallhip we muft be fure to 
encounter. In this manufacture, in addition to fuperior /kill, fuperior ca- 
pital, and all the advantages, that thefe, aided by a jealous policy, 
can beftow, Britain poflefTes one circumftancc of fupcriority, which muft 
exclude all competition : the feat of government is there, the wealth of 
the Britifh dominions returns to London, as to the heart, the feat of 
life, and from thence emanates all courtly Mate, all luxury in drefs, and 
furniture, all imperial fplendor ! By the poffeifion of fuperior capital, 
Britain will have the primuni of this manufacture, the firft coft of which 
is great, on cheaper terms, and of better quality, for the weakhicll 
dealer always has the choice of the market, and is able to take ad- 
vantage of particular times and contingencies ; and being in pofleJIion 
of the firft debut of falhion, in a manufacture, where fafliion bears 
fovereign fway, her fabricks will always take the lead in the Irijh mar- 
Vox,. IX. (Kkj kct, 

* The fubjecis of the Brutf}) empire will belaid, in future, under great difficulties, in 
procuring the prlmum of the filk manufacture, by the late extenfions of French do- 
minion and influence. 
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feet, recommended, as they will be, by the glofc of novelty, and the 
ftamp of vanity ; while the imitations of omr native artifaos, will lag 
behind ; and always be a fafhion in arrear, with the demands of luxury. 

The late rife in price and feareity of filk, from the capture of the 
Mediterranean convoy, the fubjugation of Predmont and Lombardy, by 
the French., and expuHidn of the Engltjh from Leghorn, may teach us 
the precarious nature of all manufa&ares, that depend on this primum, 
and fhow, how frail and fallacious we ought to account that portion 
of public wealth, and profperity, which arifes from an employment of 
capital in the filk manufacture. 

The Dublin Society, with great perfeverance, and well-meaning, but 
I think, grtifety jniftaken zeal, dxerted itfelf, to encourage and proteft 
the filk manufaernte of this country ; and promote the fale of its fa- 
bricks. It opened a warehoufe, for the purpofe of receiving and vend- 
ing fabricks of filk, by wholefale and retail. It propofed a piemium 
of three per cent, on all brought filk, bought by wholefale, at their 
warehoufe, to be fold again by retail. Thefe efforts have produced 
little effecc ; Toung obferves, that when he wrote, which was about 
eight years ago, the wholefale demand coft the fociety but fix hun- 
dred pounds yearly, on account of the premium, of three per cent, 
on goods, making the amount, in value, of fuch goods fomething lefs 
than twenty thoufand pounds. During the laft eight years, the filk 
manufactures have ftill farther declined, and are, now, in a truly feeble 
and languishing ftate id Ireland. 

Toung has fome fenfible obfervations, though given in his ufual pert 
manner, on the exertions' of the Dublin Society, in favour of the filk 
manufactures. He fays truly, with refpecl: to their premium of three 
per cent, on fabricks bought, to be retailed, and its fraall amount ; 
" that it only tends to afcertain the infignificance of the whole Injh 
" filk manufacture, and that, if the mercers have not a demand for filks, 

this 
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" this premium will not make them buy ; if they have, they will buy 
" without the premium."* — " Of all the fabricks, fays Toung, this (of filk) 
" is the lead: proper for Ireland, and for any dependant country. It is 
e; an abfolute manufacture of tafte, fancy, and fafliion. The feat of 
" empire will always command thefe, and if Dublin made fuperior filks, 
they would be defpifed, in comparifon with thofe of London. " We feel 
" fomething of this kind, in England, with rcfpcct to France. To 
" force a filk manufacture in Ireland, is to ftrive againfl whim, ca- 
" price, fafliion, the prejudices of mankind; inftcad of which, it is thefe 
". that become the fupport of a manufacture, when it is wifely fet 
" up. — No linens are fafliionable in England, but thofe of Ireland, yet 
" thofe of Holland are flronger. — Should not the IriJ}) try to drive the 
" nail that will go, inftead of plaguing thcmfelvcs, with one that never 
" will." 



Sect. 6". 

Of Hardware, and other Mamtfacliires, where Eire is a principal Agent. 

There is a manufacture, which in England has attained fuch a de- 
gree of profperity, that it may enter into competition with any of the 
foregoing. I mean that of hardware ; to which the foundcrics, and 
the fabrication of arms are appendant. Thcorifts, in difcufllng the re- 
lative merits of .manufactures, may be dazzled, by obferving the aflon- 
ifliing progrefs of the lifter country in this branch ; the multitudes, who 
find employment; and the vafl: treafures, which, flow into the country 
by means of it ; but, when we debate, on the eftablilhmcnt of any 
given manufacture, in a given .country, .we fliould confidcr not only 
the intrinfic merit and utility of the manufacture itfclf, but the means 

( K k a ) of 

* It fcarcely amounts to three pence per yard on an average. 
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of carrying it on, with which, the country, in queftion, may be fur- 
nished. 

Few manufactures poffefs greater intrinfic recommendations than thofe 
of hardware. Many of the productions of art, from metallic fubftan- 
ces, particularly from iron, are commodities of the firft neceffity ; in- 
ftruments, and utenfils, highly neceffary, for the fubfiftence and comfort 
of man, the decencies, and elegancies of life ; the protection of the 
country, the exercife of every art, manufacture, and form of induflry. 
The productions of thefe manufactures ftand wholly clear of the do- 
minion of caprice and fafhion, and are lefs liable, than any others, to 
fall into difufe. The demand for them muft be co-extenfive with the 
civilization of man ; co-exiftcnt with the duration of fociety. They are 
objects of export to the moft favage tribes, on the remotefl fliores. 

It may be added, in praife of moft of the manufactures of hard- 
ware, that they do or might operate, on a domeftic primum, (I fpeak 
with relpect to Ire/and) fince this country abounds in mines of almoft 
every kind of metal. It is rich, in thofe, which are moft ufeful, lead, 
copper, and iron. 

Thefe are; perhaps, the moft favourable of all manufactures, to the 
encouragement of induflry, the progrefs of labour and ikill. There are 
none, perhaps, that admit fuch minute and fubtle divilions, and fubdi- 
vifions of labour ; of courfe, there are none, in which the workmen can 
be expected to attain to fuch perfection, both for dexterity, cele- 
rity, and neatnefs of execution in the particular things, about which 
they are occupied. There are no manufactures, that carry to fo great 
an extent the adventitious value, refulting from the labour and ikill 
employed by the workman, on the crude material j confequently, there 
are none that offer higher rewards, to the exertions of induftry. The 
values of the raw or crude materials of hardware are, as nothing, com- 
pared with that of the finifhed fabricks. The workman, from a mafs 
of iron, but a "few pence in value, will produce a fword hilt, fciffars, 
knives, or razors, that may be worth as many pounds. How incon- 
siderable is the firft coft of the materials employed in a watch worth 

fifty 
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fifty pounds! The fame may be faid, of various manufactures, in tin, 
papier machee, copper, ivory, and even in iilver and gold. The work- 
manfhip is nearly all in all ; but, in this refpeCt, as well as in extent 
and utility, the fabrics of fteel have a diftinguifhed pre-eminence. 

The manufactures of hardware in this country are, at prefent, in a 
low and contracted ftate. Far from being able to enter into compe- 
tition with Britain, much lefs to obtain a fuperiority over her, in the 
foreign market, in the fabrication of arms, cutlery, the finer kinds of 
hardware, watches, toys, enamelled work, and what we call the ma- 
nufactures of gallantry ; our productions of thofe kinds fall very fliort 
of fupplying the demand of the home market, and for a fupply of the 
deficiency we depend on Britain. It is not, fo much, in the fuperior 
quality of the commodities, that the fuperiority of the Englijb manufac- 
turer appears. We produce various articles of cutlery, watches, locks, 
fire-arms, toys, manufactures of gallantry, various inftruments and uten- 
fils, for the ufe of arts, fciences, manufactures, and hufbandry, in fliort 
all • fabricks, which can be wrought out of metal, of a quality, which 
would not difgrace the beft Englijh artifts. It is in the unequal prices of 
fabricks of the fame kind, and equal quality produced by Britijli and 
Irifh workmen, and the great advantage, in point of cheapnefs, on the 
fide of Britijh manufacture, that the overbearing irrefiftible power of 
fuperior capital and fuperior ikill appears. 

Indeed, I think, the fuperiority of Britain is no where fo evident, 
as in the department of hardware. The manufactures of Sheffield and 
Birmingham are fold in Ireland infinitely cheaper, than articles of a like 
quality, fabricated by native workmen, can be afforded, on the fpot 
where they are made. Yet, thefe goods mult be conveyed, a confi- 
derable diftance, from the place where they are made, to the port where- 
they are to be (hipped for Ireland ; in fact, they are conveyed almoft 
invariably by means of the inland navigation to Liverpool, from whence 
they are forwarded to this country. For the transportation of thefe 
goods to Ireland, freight, fomctimes, infurancc mint be paid ; the com- 
modities 
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modities are fubject to .different duties of import, and excife, on their 
entry in the ports of this kingdom ; then come the charges, for the 
carriage from the Cuftom-houfe quay, for ftorage, and factorage ; (for 
mofl of the trade in hardware between Britain and this country is 
managed by factors.) It is a fact, that moft of the arms, if not the 
whole of them, which are required for the ufe of the troops, on this 
eftablilhmentj are fumifhed from Birmingham and Sheffield. This can- 
not be attributed wholly to the want of manufacturers in the coun- 
try, were the contractors for government difpofed to employ them; 
much lefs would I fuppofe the ungenerous- defign of giving a prefe- 
rence to the filler country, at our expence; in the very crifis, when 
Ireland is {training every nerve to affile her. — It muft be attributed, to 
the more profperous ftatc of the Britijh manufactures, which enables 
the workmen, to fuppiy us, with their fabricks, on cheaper terms. 

Much of this difference in price may be attributed to the fuperi- 
ority of capital, by which the mafler manufacturer is enabled, to divide 
and fubdivide labour, by employing a very great number of workmen ; 
fo that lefs time is expended in the fabrication of any given article 
of the manufacture. Much of the firft coll of a manufacture arifing 
from the price of labour or hire of workmen, it is obvious, that, in 
proportion as the time requifite to produce any given fabrick is dimi- 
nifhed, the firft coft of the things in queftion, muft be leffened. Add 
to this, what I have obferved more than once, that a large capital 
acquires pritmim of the beft quality, on the cheapefl terms ; laftly, it 
is to be confidered, that the manufacturer, with the greateft capital, 
will content himfelf with the fmalleft profits. The extent and multi- 
plicity of his dealings will counterbalance the fmallnefs in any indivi- 
dual dealing. Great "capital muft overlook petty details, and proceed 
on an enlarged fcale. The manufacturer will readily perceive, that the 
accumulation of wealth muft rather depend, on the quick return of fo 
large a capital, that it may again become more productive, than on 
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partial and disjointed profits, however large, in proportion to the (hare 
of his capital, which they arife, making in the aggregate, but a flow 
and fcalttered return of the whole. 

But it is not, merely, from fuperiority of fkill and great ftrength of 
capital, that Britain derives her fuperiority, in the manufactures of 
hardware. In my mind, the abundance and cheapnefs of fuel is the 
greateft caufe of the cheapnefs of her fabricks, in this branch of in- 
duftry. In the divifion of labour, in the conftru&ion of mills and ma- 
chinery, to facilitate or improve the operations of thofe, who work in 
metals, or to encreafe and multiply the powers of the human hand, 
we might eafily emulate the Britijh artift, or even fuftain a competi- 
tion, with him. The fcarcity and high price of fuel, which, at pre- 
fent, embarrafs induftry in mofl parts of this kingdom, are what molt 
powerfully difcourage the judicious adventurer ; and muft render it 
doubtful, whether Ireland can, by any exertions of her own induftry, 
or the moft flattering encouragement of the legiflature, be brought to 
rival Britain, in any of the metallic fabricks ; until this grand defide- 
ratum fhall have been fupplied. 

Firing— which term comprehends not only coals, timber, and peat, 
but alfq coak and charcoal, is fo neceflary to be provided, in large 
quantities, for the preliminary operations of fmelting and aflaying ; as 
well as for the ufe of founderies in brafs and iron; of fmiths, cutlers, 
gilders, enamellers, filver-fmiths ; and a multitude of other artifts connect- 
ed with thefe, that we muft confider fuel, as ' in fome degree, a pri- 
mum neceflary to thofe manufactures ; and this being fuppofed, Ireland 
with refpeft to all the produ&ions of fuch manufa&ures, muft be con- 
fidered as a country, which brings her primum from afar ; and, in fail', 
fhe muft add the freight, duty, carriage, and factorage, of the coals 
fhe confumes, in the fabricks in queftion, to the firft coft of this im- 
portant article. While this is the cafe, with what profpe& of fuccefs, 
can fhe contend with a country, that finds this primum or effential re- 
quiflte at home ? 

From 
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From the foregoing obfervations it will appear, how improvident!/ 
we acted, with refpect to the intended fettlement of Genevefe emigrants, 
in this country. We incurred heavy expence, in preparing a town, for 
the reception of perfons, who were to have been employed in the ma- 
nufactures of hardware ; without previoufly confidering, whether the na- 
tural and acquired advantages of this country, were well adapted to 
the profecution of thofe manufactures ; or enquiring, whether the con- 
tracted ftate of metallic fabricks, in this country, was owing to the pau- 
city of workmen, or to the want of other requisites. 

Whatever hopes might have been entertained, at one time, from the 
fettlement of the Genevefe in this country ; we may calculate, with more 
certainty, on the progrefs of the arigna works in iron ; and predict more 
great and certain advantages to Ireland, from their prolpcrity and exten- 
lkm. There, an abundant fupply of coal is united with a rich vein of 
ore; and, in procefs of time, we may expect to find the whole confump- 
tion of the kingdom fupplied, from thence, with the coarfer fpecies of 
iron fabrics ; as the irons neceffary for buildings, machines, and carriages; 
the various utenfils of domeftic economy j the inftruments of hufbandry. 
There, alfo, with proper national encouragement, founderies for cannon, 
and manufactories of fmall arms, might be eftabliflied. We might alfo 
engraft on thefe more grofs and gigantic fabrics, the manufactures of cut- 
lery, and the cheaper and more ufeful kinds of hardware. But I doubt 
much, whether Ireland will, by any exertions, be brought to rival Britain;, 
in the finer works of poliflied fteel. Has not Nature .herfelf impofed in- 
superable obflacles to her progrefs, in this department, by the extraor- 
dinary humidity of the climate ; which muft inceflantly counteract the la- 
bour of the artift; and take off" much of the brilliancy of their finishing, 
from works of -poliflied fteel ? Be that as it may, it is time to haften to 
other manufactures. 

The tranfition from the metallic manufactures is eafy, to other fabrics, 
in the formation of which, fire is the principal agent ; fuch, • in the firfl: 
place, are potteries, and the glafs manufacture. Thefe are a great fource 
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of wealth to England*, employ a multitude of perfons, and difperfe their 
productions into every part of the civilized world. Vaft fums of money 
are annually drawn out of this country, in particular, for them. We 
learn, from Toung, what general circulation they had obtained in France. 
At the fame time, he informs us, that they had begun to make in that 
country, rude imitations of the Stafford/hire ware. Had peace remained, 
and the commercial treaty fubfifted ; it might have been wifer for the 
French nation, as I believe it is wifer for the Irijh, at prefent, to pay tri- 
bute, in that department, to the fuperior induftry and /kill of England ; 
than to fufter her exertions to be diverted, to fubjedts of new fpeculation, 
from obje&s of folid and tried importance. 

Neverthelefs, if we except the fcarcity of fuel; nature has not been 
unfavourable to Ireland, in this refpect. Veins of potters clay are found 
in many parts of the country. We . formerly attempted fome things, in 
the walk of pottery, in Dublin, and, if I miflake not, in Cork. A ma- 
nufacture of ftained or painted ware, in imitation of Delft, or rather of 
Rouen, was carried on fuccefsfully for a time, and came into very general 
circulation •, but this manufacture, after languifliing for a considerable time, 
has long lince died a natural death. 

Glafs is a fubftance fufceptible of fuch an unbounded variety of ufes and 
forms ; it is capable of being wrought up to fuch a furprifing degree of 
brilliancy ; it not only contributes fo much to the embelliftiment of our 
houfes and tables, but is fo neceffary, in an infinite variety of applications, 
to the comfort and convenience, the cleanlinefs and health of man; that it 
mull quickly become an object of great confideration, in every country, 
where induftry refides. Confider the prodigious advantages of glazed 
windows, in our climate, where the fun is feldom fo powerful, that we 
fhould wifli to exclude him, and where the object of the architect muft be, 
to trahfmit as much light as poflible, and, at the fame time, to exclude the 
damp air. Confider the variety of ufeful veflels, for common purpofes, 
that are formed of this fubftance ; confider its important fervices to fcience; 
particularly, in chemiftry, optics, and electricity. — It is no wonder, there- 
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fore, that every country fliould feel the value of this manufacture, and 
wifli to exercife the arts of producing its fabrics. In fact, the exertions of 
Ireland have been directed to this branch of induftry ; and her eflays, as 
far as they have extended, have been more fuccefsful, than in mod other 
manufactures, and reflected equal credit on the tafte aad application of 
our workmen. 

Specimens of the manufacture, in queftion, have been produced, both 
from the Waterford glafs-houfe, and from fome of the manufactories in 
Dublin, not inferior in execution to any thing imported. We have already 
obtained a confiderable ftiare of our home market ; and have even arrived 
at the exportation of fome articles, particularly glafs bottles, to America 
chiefly ; but the amount of this exportation is, as yet, inconlklerable. 
Enough, however, has been done, to fliew, that our manufacturers want nei- 
ther perfevcrancc, nor fkill, to carry it on fucccfsfully. It is one of thofe 
few, in my humble opinion, which have taken fuch deep root, and fent up 
fuch fair fhoots, as make them worthy of the cultivating hand of the legiflator. 
A mine of cobalt is faid to have been lately difcovered, in the 
county of Kerry. Should this prove to be the cafe, it would be a 
fortunate difcovery, for the glafs manufactures of this country ; and 
for potteries, if they fhould be hereafter carried on ; for cobalt is 
the fubftance, which is employed to give their beautiful blue colour 
to many fabricks of the glafs manufacture ; and to earthen ware. 

There are but two obftacles, to the general progrefs and profperity 
of the glafs manufacture, in this country ; want of capital, and 
want of fuel. The crude materials of the glafs manufacture are not 
coftly ; but the neceflary apparatus, particularly, the buildings for car- 
rying it on, highly fo; and the confumption of fuel great and incef- 
fant. Were we on a par with England, in refpect to capital, and to 
the cheapnefs and abundance of fuel, I do not think that our glafs 
manufacture would yield, in any refpect, to that of the neighbouring coun- 
try. The former inconvenience, time, induftry, and frugality may remove. 
Much of the latter might be remedied, by a judicious attention to 
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improve the inland navigation of the country, and to open a com- 
munication, by canals, with thofe parts of Ireland, (and there are 
many) which produce coals, fo ncccfl'ary to the profperity of the 
glafs manufacture. 

In this curfory notice of mechanical arts, wherein fire is the chief 
agent, it may be- proper to glance at breweries and diftilleries. Thefe 
are manufactures, which require large fpaces of ground, and the erec- 
tion of various expenfive buildings, when they are carried on exten- 
fively; and confume great quantities of fuel. Of courfe, this country, 
from its want of fuel, labours under peculiar difadvantages. To thefe 
we muft add an obftacle, more powerful, than" both the former united, 
a fevere and oppreffive code of revenue laws. This is the more to 
be lamented, as the fertility of foil, in this country, affords a fuperflu- 
ity of grain, after feeding the inhabitants ; and the fituation of the 
country, watered, as it every where is, by ftreams and rivers, is fa- 
vourable to the eftablifhments of breweries and diftilleries. The em- 
ployment of capital, in thefe branches of induftry, deferves particular 
encouragement, both, as they contribute to the advancement of agri- 
culture, by affording a ready market, and conflant demand, for grain ; 
and as they defray a confiderable part of the national expences, by a 
heavy excife. Prodigious fums of money are yearly drawn out of this 
kingdom, for porter, and other malt liquors ; moft, if not the whole 
of which, might be' retained in it, were the breweries of Ireland 
properly regulated and encouraged.* As for the diftilleries ; — I am far 
from being an advocate of drunkennefs ; I am far from wifhing, to 
remove the reftraints and difcouragements, from thofe who fell fpirits, 
by retail; at the fame time, I cannot join in the cry, of thofe de- 
claimers on fobriety, who would willingly annihilate the diftilleries of 
the country. Such people are unable, or unwilling, to examine the 
ftate of Ireland, and acquire a knowledge of its true interefts. It is 
to be obferved, that the diftillers of Ireland have acquired confum- 

( L 1 2 ) mate 

* Since this Trail was firfl written, the cafe has altered materially, in favour of this 
country ; and porter, and home-made fpirits of malt are become an object of exportation. 
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mate fkill in their art; infomuch, that fome ingenious perfbns of an 
experimental turn, who are engaged in this bufinefs, are able to pro- 
duce a fpirit from grain not to be diftinguifhedfrom brandy, by the 
beft judges; and that confiderable quantities of this fpirit have been 
fold as brandy, fince the intercourfe with France has been interrupted. 
It is alfo obfervable, that the malt fpirits of this country begin to be 
an article of export. Be that as it may, it is time to difmifs the 
prefent clafs of manufactures, and haften, onward, in my propofed 
talk. 



Skct. 7. 
Mifcellaneoits Obfervations on' other Manufaclures. 



The manufacture of hats, of the coarfer kinds, deferves to be a fa- 
vourite of the legislature, both, as producing an article of the firft 
neceffity, a moll; ufeful and convenient part of apparel, for the lower 
fort of people ; and employing domeftic raw materials ; the wool of 
lambs chiefly in felts, and the fur of rabbits, or both materials com- 
bined, in hats of a fuperior kind. In thefe branches we are tolera- 
bly fuccefsf ul ; the manufacture of coarfe hats is univerfally diffufed, 
and the confumption of the lower claffes in Ireland, is almofl; entirely 
fupplied by the induftry of their countrymen. I need not dwell on 
thefe branches, they are, . in fome degree, to be confidered as apper- 
taining to the woollen manufacture. As to the finer kinds of hats, 
We are vaftly inferior to the Engli/h. They are both able to pro- 
duce hats fuperior in quality, to any manufactured in Ireland', and they 
are alfo able to underfell us, by a very great proportion, in our own 
market. This fuperiority is to attributed, no doubt, in fome degree, 
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to fuperior capital, which enables them to take the firffc choice of the 
market, and procure the fur of the beaver, which is the raw mate- 
rial of fine hats, of the firft quality, and on the mod reafonable 
terms. This is, no doubt, a great advantage ; but much of the pre- 
fent fuperiority of EngliJIt hats, , in cheapnefs, - and quality, muft be 
afcribed to the excellence and fkill of Englijh workmen. We ought, 
not, however, to be fo much afraid of a competition with England, in 
this, as in many other manufactures. — It is one, which has already 
taken extenfive poueflion of the country, and diffufed the knowledge of 
itfelf very generally j and it is one, which requires lefs apparatus, and ex- 
tent of capital, to carry it on, with credit and fuccefs, than any others. 

Formerly, the manufacture of fhoes, was an object of confiderable 
importance in Dublin ; and large quantities of the fabric were exported 
to America. Of late years the manufacture has declined. This de- 
cline may, I believe, be attributed, in fome meafure, to the fcarcity 
of oak bark. The want of this material, fo neceflary in the pro- 
grefs of manufacturing leather, was fo feverely felt in this coun- 
try, that the Dublin Society, with a laudable folicitude, directed their 
attention towards the provifion of fome fubftitute for bark, which might 
alleviate the inconvenience. DifFcrent aftringent vegetable fubftances * 
have been tried ; but with no very flattering fuccefs. Of late, fome 
judicious manufacturers have wifely turned their thoughts, to mineral 
fubftances, which are more powerful agents. It is by the ufe of mi- 
neral fubftances, that the French manufacturers have been able to ac- 
celerate the operation of tanning, and they are faid to have fucceeded 
in this, in fo high a degree, as to be able to prepare a raw hide for 
ufe, in the courfe of a few days-. 

However that may be, in confequence of the fcarcity of bark in 
this country, raw hides and calves skins are daily exported, in great 
quantities; and tanned leather and dreffed calves skins are conftantly 
imported, to fupply the confumption of the country ; and fo it muft 
be continued, until, by the encouragement of plantations of oak (a 

remote 

* There are forty or fifty different vegetable fubftances, which contain- the tanning princi- 
ple, in a greater or leffer degree. 
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remote profpeet that ! ) or by the invention of fome fubftitute for 
oak bark, the people of Ireland may be enabled to manufacture their 
own leather. Should that defirable change take plaee, the manufac- 
tures of leather, fhoes, faddles, bridles, harneffes, and accoutrements 
for foldiers may become a confiderable article of export from this 
country. 

The manufactures in leather deferve the encouragement and protec- 
tion of the legiflature, both, as producing articles of the firft necef- 
fity, and as operating on a domeftic primiun, and being fuch as do not 
require, in their commencement, a very great capital. On this account, 
the prefent tax on leather, independent of its apparent cruelty, in 
fceming to be a tax on the comforts or nc-ccflitics of the poor, ap- 
pears to mc to be an injudicious one, impofed in opposition to all the 
principles of political economy. Indeed, confidering the immenfe diffi- 
culties under which the manufactures of leather in this counry la- 
bour, from want of bark, it would have been wifer policy, in the le- 
giflature, to have come forward, and afforded them fome material af- 
fiftance, than to have loaded them, with a tax, at a juncture when 
they were merely ftruggling for exiftence, and this too, a tax, which 
mud affect every branch of induftry, in the country ; agriculture, arts, 
trades, — no remiffion, — no exception; — inafmuch as it muft be felt 
chiefly by labouring poor, and falls on an article of fuch neceility, 
that it cannot be retrenched. 

The manufacture of paper fcems to have been fomehow connected, 
from the very beginning, with that of linen ; for though its materials 
were not then of linen, Egypt, formerly the molt famous country in 
the world for fine linens, invented the manufacture of paper ; which 
foon became an object of commerce, with all parts of the world, and 
continued to encreafe, and to flourilh there, to the time of the decline of 
the Roman Empire. Holland and France, countries equally cele- 
brated, in modern days, for fine linen fabricks, have alfo attained to 
great excellence, in the manufacture of paper. There was no ob- 
vious 



vious connexion between the manufactures of linen and paper, in an- 
tient Egypt; the raw material was not the fame in both. With ref- 
peft to linen, and paper as now manufactured, from rags and fhreds 
of linen, there is a clofc and ncccflhry connexion, and alliance between 
them. Where an abundance of linen is made, and confumed, and 
fine linen is in general ufe, the fhreds and fragments, that remain 
from the fempftrefs and the milliner, and the quantity of decayed li- 
nen, inapplicable to any other ufe but that of making paper, will con- 
ftantly fupply the manufacturer, with this prhmim of the beft quality, 
and on the cheapeft terms ; for the fupply of linen rags in a country 
where linen abounds, will coft the manufacturer little more than the 
expence of collecting them. 

The manufa&ure of paper has many advantages. It fupplies an 
article of the firft neceffity. To it we are indebted, not only, for 
the diffufion of fcience, and the improvement of religion and. morals, 
by the multiplication of writings and books. — The intercourfe of focial 
life is hourly indebted to it ; it is become neceffary to the fecurity 
and transfer of property ; to the operations of finance, of mercantile 
dealing, and exchange, the arts of printing, of mufick, and engraving, 
depend upon it j and the arts of drawing and painting derive much 
fervice from it. Add to this a variety of elegant and ufeful inven- 
tions, for the decorations and furniture of our habitations ; as paper- 
hangings, fcreens, and other contrivances, of the fame kind. Next 
to linen and woollen cloths, there is perhaps, no manufa&ure, in 
fuch general demand, and of fuch extenfive utility ; and this is a 
demand, which, inftead of fluctuating with the caprice of fafhion, 
will endure to the end of time ; and conflantly encreafe, with 
the encreafe of population, and progrefs of refinement and know- 
ledge. It employs a multitude of hands, and gives bread to the 
aged, the infirm, and the infant, in its various departments. The pa- 
per manufacture employs both domeftic primum > and turns to a pro- 
fitable purpofe materials, which would otherwife be wholly ufelefs, and 
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unproductive, and mud absolutely run to wafte, if they were not thus 
employed. Add to this, that the paper manufacture is capable of 
more improvement, in texture, beauty, and value, by the exertion of 
{kill and induftry, than almoft any other. There are papers not worth 
more than five or fix {hillings the ream ; and there may be drawing 
paper worth twenty guineas the ream. The paper of fome of the 
moft ancient editions of the claflics, thofe of Aldus in particular, — the 
paper of Bajkerville and fome others in England, that, employed in 
the publications of Bodohi at Parma, and of Didot at Paris, {how, to 
what an high degree of perfection the fabrication of paper may be 
carried; and the encreafe of price is proportionable to the improve- 
ment of quality ; fo that there is no manufacture, that is fufceptible 
of [greater exertions, on the part of the workman, or that rewards 
them, with more liberality. The paper manufactory alfo produces ma- 
ny articles of neceffary ufe, either to the fabrication of other com- 
modities, or the fale of them; as wrapping, blotting, and marble pa- 
per, cards, and parte board. 

The principal expence of a paper manufacture, confifts in rent, for 
it occupies a large fpace of ground, the firft coft of buildings, and 
apparatus, repairs, and workmen's wages; — the materials in addition, 
to linen rags, are flireds of parchment, or vellum, for the purpofe of 
making fize, vitriol, and roche allum. To thefe we add oxygen, which 
is now employed, in whitening the macerated mafs of linen, and 
fmalts, or fome other blue colour, which is generally ufed in the com- 
pofition of writing papers ; although this ingredient might better be 
omitted, in the fabrication of all forts of- paper. 

This is a manufacture, to which the natural advantages of Ireland 
feem particularly to lead her ; the number of pure ftreams, and of 
the fined water, which every where abounds, in this country, are 
particularly favourable to the erection of paper works. The manu- 
faclure has already made fome proficiency amongft. us ; and the ma- 
nufacturers have acquired competent {kill. The manufacture at pre- 
fent, is certainly very inadequate to the confumption of the country ; 

yet 
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yet, I think, it muft be confidered, as one which is in a profperous 
and promifmg ftate. 

An extenfive purfuit and intimate knowledge of the linen manufac- 
ture may probably fugged many experiments, and obfervations, that 
may be ferviceable in the fabrication of paper ; either to improve the 
quality of the commodity, to fhorten the procefs, or to reduce the 
expence of making it. For inftance, the fame materials and operations 
which are employed in the bleaching of linen, may be ufed, for the purpofe 
of cleanfing and whitening the linen rags for paper before they come to 
be macerated for the vat. The ufe of oxygenated muriatic acid, for the 
purpofe of bleaching linen, and whitening the crude material for pa- 
per was firft difcovered by Monfieur Berthollet, and improved, and 
extended, by the celebrated Lavoifter, and other French chymifts, it 
has been happily applied, in practice, in England, by thofe ingenious 
manufacturers, Meffrs. Clement, and J. Taylor of Maidflone. 

Is not the operation of hot prcfling paper, to give it a glofs 
fome.what refembling that of vellum 5 analogous to the procefs of the 
calendar, in fmoothing and glazing linens, diapers, and callicoes. 

The fuperiority of French paper to that of all other countries is 
acknowledged. It not only excels in beauty, but, in durability, and 
aptitude for the operations of printing, engraving, and drawing. Such 
is the ftrength and toughnefs of texture in French paper, that if you 
fold up a fheet of it, and pafs it through the ring of an half hundred 
weight, you may raife the weight, and wield it round your head, 
without any other hold. A degree of flrength, which is not to be found 
in the paper of any other country. 

The advantages of this firmnefs and continuity of texture, are*grea<", 
when the paper comes to be moiftened, and fubje&ed to the action of 
types, and copper plates in the operations of printing or engraving. I 
need,fcarcely fay, that the paper, being moiftened, to make it fit for re- 
ceiving the intended impreffions is thus rendered weak, and fufceptible of 
injury from the fliarp points of the types and indented lines, of the plates 
which inflift on its enfeebled texture fo many wounds. In proportion 
Vol. IX, ( Mm ) as 
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as the intrinfic ftrength of the paper is great, the lefs will it fuffer 
under the combined feverities, of wetting, and working it, in the 
printing, or rolling prefs. 

It would be ufeful to advert to. the caufes of this' fuperiority, they 
feera to be- chiefly thefe two. The peculiar ftructure of the wheel 
in the French machinery, which mafhes, or triturates the fluff", in 
the vat, or receptacle. The cogs, or rather the ribs of the cylin- 
ders, by which this operation is performed being more diftant from 
each other, the material is, cut and broken into longer filaments, 
which, when they come to be combined in paper, wrap over, or in- 
tertwine and embrace each, other, with more ftrength and tenacity, 
forming by their length an aggregate of greater durability. 

A new caufe of ftrength, may be the rejection of fmalt, and other 
blue materials, from the compofition of French paper. Such fubftances 
evaporate, in procefs of time, and confequently leave, by their abfence, 
many pores and interfaces in the paper, whereby its ftrength is im- 
paired, and it becomes daily more and more expofed, to the action of 
external air, the great deftroyer of mod productions of art. Perhaps 
alfo there, is a peculiar nicety, in the degree of trituration of the rags, 
which hitting the medium between too much and too little, may contribute 
to the ftrength and goodnefs of paper. To afcertain this, if poffible, 
by experiments, and to obferve it in practice, fhould be the care of 
the attentive manufacturer. It is certain, that if trituration is continued 
until the material becomes greafy, it is too much. 

It is alfo a matter of great importance, to attend particularly to 
the careful aflbrtment, of the rags, with refpect to firmnefs and fine- 
nefs, fo as to have the whole heap intended for each particular clafs or 
fpecies of paper as nearly as poffible of the fame quality. 

Some of the eminent French chymifts, who have ftudied to make 
philofophy ufeful, by a practical application - to arts and manufactures, 
have, as I have faid, taught the ufe and importance of the muriatic 
acid, for deterging and whitening the rags for papers. It is faid that 

late 
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late experiments in France have fhown the pracYtcablity of clearing 
or whitening written and printed papers, and fitting them for being 
returned to the mill, as the material for white paper. This circum- 
ftance might deferve the attention and enquiries of the intelligent 
manufacturer. Much nicety and care are requifite with refpect to the 
fteeping, and fermentation of the rags, before they are fubjected to the 
action of the mill ; for if this operation is continued too long, 
and the fermentation and putrefaction become violent, the texture of 
the paper, to be made from the rags, will be proportionably weak. 
In this and other particulars, were the manufacture duly encouraged, 
and in a flourilhing ftate, a confiderable capital, and extenfive experi- 
ence, guided, by a degree of commercial vigour, and prudent enter- 
prize, might make many experiments and improvements. 

The ingenuity of manufacturers might difcover many new objects, 
to which macerated linen might be applied. For inftance, hats, and 
bonnets, for womens wear are formed of paper, which, for lightnefs, 
neatnefs, and durability, are not inferior, to thofe of flraw, and chips. 
Perhaps alfo, paper of a peculiar texture, and greater aptitude for 
certain ufes, (as, for inftance, bank notes) might be formed by va^ 
rying the material of paper, and employing filk or cotton, in the 
place of linen. 

Though, not only the Englijh, but the French and Dutch are our 
rivals, in this manufacture of paper ; there is none, in which we have 
a fairer profpect of contending fuccefsfully, and equalling, if not fur- 
paffing our rivals. The Englijl) furpafs us only in capital aUd fltill j 
in all other refpe&s, this country is the more advantageoufly circum- 
ftanccd of the two, and it fliould infpire us with confidence, that our 
deficiencies are ' fuch as time and induftry may cure. 

The manufacture of hats is one, which particularly deferves the at- 
tention of the IHJJj nation, on many grounds. It is a manufacture of 
general ufe and prime neccfllty ; little fubject to the variations of fa- 
fhion — it employs domeftic produce — namely wool — or the fur of hares 
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and rabbits, exclufively, or mixed with beaver or filk, as the fluff which 
forms the texture of the hat. It is a fpecies of induflry, which, may 
be carried on, by the manufacturer in his own habitation, at a dif- 
tance from large cities. — The apparatus is not very complicated or 
coftly ; nor does it require any great weight of capital, to commence 
this manufa&ure — it is a manufacture generally eftablifhed, and well 
underflood in this country, though undoubtedly we are far inferior to 
the Britijh workman.— "With due encouragement, many improvements 
might be made, and the manufacture might be extended, to fuch a 
degree as to fuperfede the neceffity of importing hats from other countries. 

It may be faid, that beaver fur, which, either in part, or in the whole, 
furnifhes the texture of fine hats, is' a primum imported from a far 
diftant country, and of great price. Perhaps, a fufficient fubftitute for 
beaver fur might' be found. Silk has of late been fuccefsfully employ- 
ed in the fabrick of fine hats. Were the ufe of this material in hats 
to become general ; great improvements, doubtlefs, might be made ; both 
in the manner of preparing the filk, and in afcertaining the juft pro- 
portion, in which it fhould be mixed with wool, or other materials, fo 
as befl to anfwer the purpofes of beauty and durability. 

But, as all manufactures are rather fupported by the confumption of the 
populace, than by that of the rieh and refined, the principal ftrength and uti- 
lity of this fabrick muft confift in the manufacture of the cheaper and coarfer 
kind of hats, for the ufe of the multitude, in which every part of the 
materials (if we except the dying ingredients) is domeflic. I am con- 
vinced, very great improvements might be made, in that kind of hats, 
called felts, which is compo'fed entirely of wool, by improvements in 
the manner of preparing and dreffing the fluff, of which the hat is 
wrought, and by due attention to the breed of fheep, fo as to ap- 
proach the finenefs of Spanijh wool ; and by care in {electing and 
forting the parcels of wool. 

BOOK 

* It feems to have been done in England, to evade the tax on hats. 
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BOOK II. 

On the encouragement of Manufaclures in Ireland. 



Introduction. 



It remains to be enquired, by the purfuit of what , mcafurcs we may 
the mod effectually avail ourfelves of the natural advantages of the coun. 
try, in the extenfion of induftry, the improvement of manufactures 
and encreafe of national profperity. 

The meafures to be purfued, for the attainment of thefe great ob- 
jects are of two kinds, — general, which apply to the advancement of 
all manufactures, without diftin&ion, on comprehenfive grounds of poli- 
tical economy ; and particular, which apply in detail, to the produc- 
tion of fome" given fabrick. — Philofophy — agriculture — frugality — morals 
— education, — thefe are undoubtedly propitious, in the higheft degree, 
to the extenfion and improvement of every form of national induftry. — 
There are other general methods of promoting manufactures, which have, 
from time to time, been fuggefted by theorifts, and are more qucftion- 
able, in their principle, or more doubtful, in their operation, — fucli arc 
chartered companies, monopolies, foundations, bounties and protecting 
duties. 

I {hall endeavour to confider, in their order, the means of promo- 
ting induftry, and the arts in general, and the mcafurcs which may 
be advifable, for the improvement of particular manufactures. Some 

of 
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of thefe fubjects I (hall treat more at large, fome, in a curfory man- 
ner ; not fo much regulating myfelf, by their intrinfic importance, as 
by the means of information I ,poffefs, or the leifure I may have 
found for confidering them. 

It may not be improper, in an effay of this kind, to premife, in one 
view, the general obftacles to the profperity of 'trade and manufactures, 
in any country ; — they are, 

Firft, — war foreign or domeftic. 

Secondly, want of toleration, or perfecution. Thus, the expulfion of 
the Moors gave a blow to the induftry and profperity of Spain, which 
the country feels, at this day. The revocation of the edict of Nantz 
was fatally injurious to the French nation — and the fe verity of the 
popery laws in this country, (hackled and difcouraged the induftry of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, and drove many of them, to emigrate 
with their property. 

Thirdly, laws indifcreetly meddling,' and interfering, to confine, or vex 
the manufacturer, in his operations. — -The excife laws, it is to be 
feared, do this in fome inftances, with refpect to the manufactures of 
tobacco, and of malt, and with refpect to the breweries, the diftille- 
ries,, the manufactures of leather, and of fait. 

Fourthly, taxes, that directly or indirectly check the confumption of 
a manufacture — as that on leather. 

Fifthly, multiplied feftivals, railing the value of the labour of the 
remaining days, and leading to excefs. 

Sixthly, prejudices refpecting ufury, tending to keep money out of 
circulation, to the difadvantage of the borrower. 

Seventhly, luxury among manufacturers, confuming their capital, and 
tramping their operations. 

Whether all or any of thefe prevail in this country, it is not for me 
to decide ; fuffice it to fay, that where thefe evils do exift, the remo- 
val of them is the mod effectual method of promoting induftry. 

In treating the fubject of manufactures, it cannot be expected, that 
I fliould enter into minute details, of their different mechanical ope- 
rations ; 
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rations ; thefe mull be left to artifts, by profeffion. It 'will prove fuf- 
ficient, as I apprehend, for me, to fuggeft fome general principles, and 
comprehenfive views, ■which may, perhaps, deferve the notice of the 
Iegiflature, and prove the means of exciting men of wealth and influ- 
ence, to extend pecuniary aid, to the encouragement of induftry and 
arts j and to employ the force of their authority and-' example* for the 
fame falutary purpofe. Much of the encouragement of manufactures 
mufl depend on the operations of moral caufes, it would not be very 
difficult, to fill volnmes, with minute details of mechanical operations, 
and with tables and calculations, which would have little influence on 
the main queflion. Man has been too much confidered, as a mere 
machine, actuated only' by phyfical impulfes ; and thus have moft eco- 
nomical writers endeavoured to reduce his exertions, his value and po- 
litical importance, to abftratt calculations and arithmetical tables. Fi- 
gures only exprefling quantities can be applied only to objects, which 
are fufceptiple of addition and fubtraftion; but when numbers are 
employed, to calculate, with exa&nefs national profperity, when they 
are applied to develope the fecrets of government, and the fprihgs of 
human a&ion, on which national induftry and exertion depend, they 
lead to the moft abfurd confequences. It is much to be lamented, 
that politicians and legiflators do not attend fufficiently to the force of 
moral caufes. — The confideration of their operation and value, fhould, 
in particular, have great weight, with thofc who pretend to difcufs the 
fubjecT: of rational induftry. 
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CHAP. I, 



On general methods, of promoting induflry and arts, of unequivocal utility 
and certainty in their Operations. 



Sect, i, 
application of Phikfophy and Science to Manufaclures. 

The improvements of mere manufacturers, in their refpe&ive depart- 
ments, are generally fuggefted, at firft, by accident. The difcoveries 
which are prefented, by chance, are feldom puihed on, in any confe- 
cutive order, or purfued up, through all the confequences of which 
they are capable. Thus, the experiments, of the pra&ical mechanic, 
are too frequently unconnected facts, rather technical notices, than fci- 
entific data. Illiterate men, confined in their views, by want of education, 
difpirited in their aims, by want of encouragement, cannot be fuppofed to 
have the time, the means, or the difpofition, to make deliberate, and 
regular experiments j but, fuppofing them to poflefs all thefe, they could 
not be expected, to make experiments with effect. 

It is in the lap of opulence and encouragement, not, in the bofom 
of penury and defpair, that we muft expeft to find the enlightened 
manufacturer — a Clement Taylor, — an Onefiphorus Paul — an Arkwright — 
or a Wedgewood.— Manufactures may be expected, to attain the molt 
perfect maturity, when reafon and philofophy, Hooping to the purpofes 
of common life, take the manufacturer by the hand, and lead him through 

the 
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the temple of fcience. Then, method is. added to refearch, and principle 
to experiment. One difcovery becomes the parent of another j and fci- 
entific truths and commercial advantages proceed, with equable march, 
and fifterly affe&ion. — The conftruclion of machinery ; the chemical com- 
pofitions and refolutions, on which depend the brightnefs and perma- 
nency of colours, in the art of dying ; the relative durability and eli- 
gible qualities of materials, for the various purpofes, of buildings and 
machinery j the properties of metals ; the various preparations of va- 
rious fubftances, which may anfwer one and the fame end in manufac- 
ture ; all thefe are difquifitions, in which, the light of fcience will ferve 
to guide the artift, to fuperior excellence and fiipcrior wealth. 

It were to be wifhed, that men of fcience, in this country, could 
be induced, to apply their refcarches to the improvement of manu- 
factures. The French, with all their wild extravagance, are capable 
of affording ufeful Ieflbns to the world, in many refpe&s, and, in par- 
ticular, as to the application of phyfical knowledge to practical pur- 
pofes,, even in the meaneft manufactures; their public inftitutions, their 
dictionaries des arts, et metiers, the various elaborate articles in their 
Encyclopedia, may convince us, with what anxious care the learned men 
of France have purfued this important object ; and how happily they 
have diverted themfelves, of the falfe pride, and miftaken dignity, that 
fometimes, lead the philofopher, to confider the humble, though nice, and 
important details of a manufacture as beneath his care. 

There are what the vulgar call the fecrets of manufactures : thefc 
are the niceties, to be obferved in certain proceffes, the time of continuing 
certain operatons ; the mixture and proportion of ingredients ; the pre- 
liminary preparation of materials ; the greater or leffer intenfity of heat ; 
the form and capacity of utenfilsj .the application of the mecha- 
nic powers ; all thefe particulars may be learned, accidentally, at once j 
or be the refult of frequent trials ; but they are reduced to a certainty, 

Vot, IX. ( N n ) by 
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by phllofophy, comparing a fet of experiments, and generalizing prin- 
ciples. 

We fhould endeavour, by every motive of reward and honour, to 
draw the man of fcience from his retreat ; and lead him, to devote 
his talents, and refearches, to the practical purpofes of human life. 

Geometry, duly applied, will contribute to compleat and perfect the 
mechanical arts ; it will find the jufl proportions of things ; and will 
enfure that precifion of execution, in which, confifls perfection. Ma- 
gellan and Drake were, without doubt, great navigators, long before 
the true figure of the earth was afcertained ; yet, the art of naviga- 
tion has been brought to greater perfection ; fince geometry has dif- 
covercd, that the earth is not a fpherc, but a fphcroid, and corrected 
our charts, according to that figure. 

Naturalifts may examine various fubftances of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms ; and point out their ufe and application, in the 
cultivation of land, in the purpofes of domeftic life, in the conftruc- 
tion of buildings, or machines, in the procefs of manufactures. — The 
naturalift, for inflance, examining the nature, and properties, of wood 
and Hone, may furnifli aids to architecture, in the choice of materials, 
in the manner of working, and ufing them. 

Philofophy, having eftablifhed principles, and fhown both the fupe- 
rior excellence, of one mechanical operation, or procefs, compared with 
another, and the reafons, and grounds, on which the fuperiority is 
founded ; — that becomes general, and the fruit of defign and fore- 
thought, which before was held to be cafual, and the offspring of ac- 
cident and luck. It can be demonftrated, that an arch of the catena- 
rian curve is more ftrong, to fupport a fuperincumbent weight, than 
a circular one — an architect may, at firft, adopt the catenarian curve, 
by accident; but finding, its properties demonftrated, by geometry, he 
will, afterwards, employ it uniformly, and ' on principle. Chemifiry may 
difcover fecret modes, of producing flronger degrees of heat. A fimi- 
iar difcovery may refult from accident. 

In 
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In fa<t, the mathematician extends his aid to moft of the practical 
objects of human induftry. Terreftrial, and naval architecture invoke 
his hand ; the farmer looks to him, for improvements, in the utenfils of 
hufbandry ; every artifan and manufacturer expects, from him, ma- 
chines, that will facilitate and abridge his labours ; or enable him to 
perform his work, with more accuracy and perfection. Much, I am 
perfuaded, might yet be done, by ^profound knowledge of mechanic 
powers, in the conftruction, both of fpinning machines, and looms, for 
the amelioration, both of the thread and the web. 

A member of this academy, who dire&s the refearches of profound 
fcience, guided by diftinguilhed talents, to the moft ufeful objects, has 
fliown how practical chemiftry and philofophy may combine, to aid 
the hufbandman, in the cultivation of his fields ; by ftiowing him the 
particular manure adapted to each peculiarity of foil. Chemiftry takes 
the range of moft arts and manufactures, and makes, in its circuit, 
fome ufeful prefent to each. It taught the French, as I have before 
obferved, to abridge the procefs of tanning leather, and to difpenfe 
with the ufe of bark, in that operation. It has improved the art of 
bleaching ; it examines the philofophy of permanent colours ; it ex- 
plores the operations of fire, its power to fix or to transform; the 
caufes and compofitions of dyes and pgments ; it furniflies the painter 
and the dyer, with new fubftances, of ufe in their refpeftive arts ; 
and teaches them, to prepare known fubftances, in a more cheap and 
commodious manner. 

Near a century and half ago the procefs of dying, and the art of 
fixing colours, appeared to be of fo much importance, that they en- 
gaged the attention of the Royal Society in England, who, properly 
imprefled with the utility of the inveftigation, earnestly recommended 
thefe fubjedts, to the experimental philofophers of the time, Boyle and 
Hook. In France, Colbert, anxious to extend the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of the country, turned his attention particularly to the art 
of dying; with a view to amend and improve the practice, as well 
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as to obviate frauds in it. For thefe purpofes an " Injlruclion generate 
" pour la tirifture des laines, et manufaclures de laine, de toutes nuances 
" et pour la culture de drogues ou ingredients qu'on emploie" — was 
prepared under his immediate direction, and publifhed in 1672. — The 
refult anfwered his cares. We fee, to what perfection, particularly 
with refpecb to the dye, the woollen manufactures of France have 
attained. 

From many fubftances to felect the moft ufeful; of many modes 
of performing the fame mechanical or chemical operation, to prefcribe 
the mod eligible, is the province of the natural philofopher, or the 
chemift. To attain thefe ends, the government of a country, which 
wifhes to thrive by arts and manufactures, ought to imitate what has 
been fucccfsfully practifed in France. It fliould both offer rewards 
for particular difcoverics and improvements, efpecially in the arts of 
dying and bleaching ; and it fhould engage the man of fcience, by 
every poflible incentive, to turn his attention to the manual arts. 

Chemiftry produces new fubftances, of ufe in manufactures. It de- 
velopes the latent qualities of fubftances already known, and improves 
and heightens the known ufeful properties of known fubftances. It 
produces valuable fubftances, from the compofition and refolution of 
new materials, of a more cheap and common kind, than that hereto- 
fore employed. 

The induftry and fagacity of the French nation were exerted in the 
prefent war, to difcover the moft fure and fpeedy mode of generating 
an abundant fupply of falt-petre. The kingdom was divided into 
large diftricts, each of which, was continually furveyed, by an infpec- 
tor, fkilful in arts and fciences. Under him was placed a former 
director of the national adminiftration of faltpetre. It is ftated, that fix- 
teen millions of rough faltpetre were collected in one year. It was 
ftill neceffary to refine faltpetre, for the purpofe of making gun-powder. 
The former mode was too tedious and embarralfing, a new and more 
advantageous procefs, was invented by Monfteur Carny, which required 

lefs 
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lefs time, confumcd lefs fire, difpofed the faltpetre to dry, more rea- 
dily, required lefs room, and occafioned lefs wafte of falt-petre. 

The procefs of making powder, was alfo abridged, and the ftrength 
of the powder was carried to a degree before unknown. New me- 
thods were pra&ifed, for mixing and » triturating the ingredients, ren- 
dering the compofition more compact, and granulating it. The machines, 
and mechanical means were alfo entirely new. What was on the fpur of 
the occafion, with refpect to a particular manufacture, rcquifitc for the de- 
fence of the country, might be accompliflied, in other branches of ma- 
nufacture, by a like combination of philofophical fcience, with the ex- 
ertions of active induftry. 

There are certain problems, which active induftry may propound to 
philofophy ; and, on the due folution of them, much of the fuccefs of 
manufactures may depend. 

By what means may the machines and inftruments of the hufband- 
man and farmer, the machinery and tools, employed in manufactures, 
be improved ; either to fave labour, or to perform the tafk, in a more 
perfect manner ? To what operations of farming, and manufacture, which, 
are now performed, by the mere labour of the hand, might the me- 
chanic powers be fuccefsfully adapted ? — What ufeful inventions, or prac- 
tices can the obfervation of travellers fupply, for the improvement of hus- 
bandry, and the arts; — to raife water — to irrigate lands, for inftance? 
— Steam is an all-powerful agent ; may not the ufe of it be extend- 
ed, in manufactures ? — In a brewery, the fame engine may raife fades 
into the ware-houfe — grind the malt, pump-water, for the ufe of the 
brewer, tun the liquor, and turn out the calks, from the ware-houfe. 
It may be employed to work bellows, in great founderies. — Induftry 
has to enquire of chemiftry, — if certain impediments may not be re- 
moved, by her aid ; for example — whether an effectual fubftitutc for 
charcoal, may be found in charred peat — whether coak may be made,, 
of turf, for the purpofe of fmclting iron, when coak of pit-coal can- 
not be had, — the relative heats of charcoal, coak of pit-coal, and charred 
turf, — expedients for producing an intenfe heat, in glafs houfes, and 
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furnaces, with a fmaller quantity of fuel, — the force and application 
of pure air, — »the properties and application of various other airs, in 
manufacture, — the ufe of manganefe, and in what parts of the king- 
dom it may be found. Finally, fcience and philofophy mould be in- 
vited, to take a comprehenfive view of arts and manufactures, and to 
inftitute experimental enquiries, how the procefs, in each, might be 
flxortened or fimplified ! How time and labour might be abridged, — 
how the expence of fuel might be diminiflied, — how the quantity of 
room, the extent of buildings, the complexity of apparatus requifite, 
at prefent, in the various operations of manufacture, may be con- 
traded. 

Vegetable alcaline fait is a material of prime importance, in the ma- 
nufacture of foap, and in the procefs of many other manufactures ; 
chemiflry, analyfing and comparing many vegetable fubftances, difco- 
vers, that wormwood yields the largeft proportion of this fait. The 
farmer, under the direction of the chemift, and with the encourage- 
ment of the legiflator, might be led, to cultivate extenfively this ufe- 
ful vegetable, and taught to prepare the fait ; and thus, large fums 
of money, which are now annually drawn off the country, for the 
purchafe of barilla, might be retained at home. 

No department of public utility, has been left unexplored, by fcience, 
in France. Under the direction of chemiftry, a grand project was con- 
ceived, and has been executed to a confiderable extent, — a fubterra- 
nean mineralogical furvey of the country, accompanied" with fubterra- 
nean maps or charts, illustrating the nature of the foil, and the mineral 
productions of the feveral diftricts. It is eafy to fee the importance 
of fuch furveys to medicine, to manufactures, and to agriculture. 

Above all things, it would be of the utmoft national utility, to turn 
the attention of philofophy, and direct the fpirit of active refearch, to 
the difcovery of that fubterranean wealth, which, no doubt, is copi- 
ouily ftored, in the receffes of the earth ; and particularly to the dif- 
covery 
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covery of mines of coal. Since every ftep towards the providing of a 
cheap, certain, and abundant fupply of fuel, will be the greateft ad- 
vance imaginable, towards the improvement of the country. To this 
great end, the mineralogical furvey of fuch parts of the country, as 
feem, from their afpect, to promife metallic and foflile fubftances, fliould 
be directed. 

The refearches of the naturalifts might difcover a variety of valu- 
able fubftances, in this country ; Ireland is, by no means, deficient in 
minerals. An abundant fource of wealth and profperity, to a country ; 
and a copious field of employment, for the labouring poor, are opened 
to us, in the purfuit of thofe treafures, which lie concealed in the 
earth. Yet, though mining fpeculations are highly profitable to the 
adventurers, and advantageous to the country, if undertaken with judg- 
ment ; there are none, where projectors,, of a fanguine temper, have 
more room, for flattering themfelves to the laft, or, where people are 
more liable to impofition, both, from others, and from their own hopes 
and imaginations. Here, natural fcience, and experiments in chemiftry, 
muft direct the refearches and expectations of the projector ; or they 
will end in difappointment and ruin. 

It would be a meafure of great national utility, were able mineral- 
ogiils fent,. at the public expence, through the country, to examine 
its mineral productions ; their quality, and the facility or difficulty of 
obtaining them ; with other particulars, of that kind, proper to guide 
the exertions of induftry ; and inftructed, to combine their fevcral dis- 
coveries, in fomething like a fubterranean chart of the whole iiland. 

By this means, we fliould, not only be enabled, to difcover diffe- 
rent metals, and mines of coal and culm ; but ochres,, and other fub- 
ftances, of ufe to painters and dyers. — Pipe-clay, and fuller's-carth are 
fubftances, of fuch importance, in the woollen manufacture, that they 
cannot be fought for, with too much diligence ; and the induftry of 
naturalifts fliould be ftimulated, by rewards, to difcover veins ofthefe 

fubftances. 
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To this head, I may, properly enough, refer the arts of drawing 
and defigning ; which are of the utmoft importance, in many trades, 
and manufactures where the exterior forms and embellifhments of things, 
are often more confidered, than the material or fubftance. France and 
Flanders would uever have drawn fo much money from England, for 
figured filks, damafk linen, lace, and tapeftry ; had they not improved 
thefe manufactures, by their academies for defign. We are told by 
Young* that tafle was cultivated by the manufacturers of Lyons, with 
fo much attention, that they employed more than an hundred pattern 
drawers, whofe invention was ever on the ftretch. Had we academies 
for defign, with a particular reference and application to the different- 
mechanical arts, and manufactures, which admit of ornament, and a 
difplay of tafte ; it would contribute very much to the perfection of 
a variety of fabricks, which are produced in this country — an inftitu- 
tion of this kind, particularly calculated for the ufe of manufacturers, 
and directed to their improvement, might eafily be engrafted, on the 
drawing fchool, which now fubfifts, under the patronage of the Dublin 
Society. Our manufactures of figured filks, our flamped and painted 
linens, cottons, and callicoes, our damafk table-linen diapers, our paper 
hangings, our cabinet-makers work, and ornaments in flucco, would foon 
confefs the beneficial effects of fuch an eflablifhment, by the fuperior 
elegance of defign. 

Sect. 
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Sect. 2. 
On the Abundance of Provi/ions, and Agriculture. 

I cannot forbear recommending, in the ftrongeft terms, the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, as one of the means, of encouraging and pro- 
moting all the manufactures of the country. In the firft place, it is 
a prime object, to fecure to the manufacturer, an abundance of the 
bell provifions, on the cheapeft terms; and, for the attainment of this 
end, we muft look to agriculture. Were I to enlarge on this topic, 
as its importance deferves, I fliould far exceed the bounds allotted to 
this paper.. In the next place, it is to be obferved ; that we muft 
look to the hufbandman, and the fhepherd, for the raw materials of 
our moft important manufactures. The former fupplies us with flax and 
hemp; the latter with wool. An abundant fupply of food, for our ma- 
nufacturers, is alfo offered by fiflieries, which may be carried on, with 
great advantage, from all the fliores of this kingdom. Every encou- 
ragement, therefore, which is given direCtly, to agriculture and fiflie- 
ries, by encreafing the fupply, and diminifliing the price of food, is 
indireftly an encouragement to every branch of manufacture. 

The alarming prOfpefts of famine, to which this, and the neigh- 
bouring country, were lately expofed j .fliould lead us, to the adoption 
of fome meafures, which might, if poffible, deliver us from the ap- 
prehenfions of fuch a national vifitation, in future. Might it not be 
prudent, to eftablifh. public granaries, one in each county; where grain 
of all kinds might be ftored up, when the market price fliould be low, 
for the purpofe of being fold out to the poor, in times of fcarcity; 
at a rate fomewhat enhanced, fo as to pay the intereft of the firft 
coft, and the charge of management. Thefe depots might be fo re- 
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gulated, as not to be opened for fate, of any particular kind of grain, 
until it fhould have rifen in the markets adjoining, to a certain ave- 
rage price. What the buying and felling prices, for each fpecies of 
grain, ought to be, I fhall not attempt to afcertain, in this place. 

Such an inftitution would be of the utmofl utility, to the manufac- 
turer, by fecuring for him an unfailing fupply of bread, at a reafon- 
able rate j and it would prove a great encouragement to agriculture, 
by fecuring to the hufbandman, in times of great abundance, a regu- 
lar home market for the produce, much more certain than the foreign 
demand. The late large exports ,of grain, from this country, are not 
to be depended on, as what ■ will prove permanent ; they proceeded 
from temporary caufes, affecting other parts of Europe ; when thefe caufes 
no longer operate, -the great demand for the grain of Ireland may ceafe j 
yet, our farmers have fpeculated on its continuance ; and are likely to 
fuffer disappointments, which may difcouragc the agriculture of a future 
feafon. Were public granaries eftablifhed, this never could be the cafe ; 
the leannefs of one year, would eat up the Superfluous fatnefs of ano- 
ther; the market would be regular, and keep the demand, and price 
of corn, nearly at one reafonable and uniform level. 

The expediency of eftablifhing granaries has been felt, in moft coun- 
tries, ancient and modern. By repofitories properly conftru&ed, grain, 
may be preferved, for a long fpace of time, as appears in the fuc- 
cefsful praftice of America. Thus, the fuperabundance of one year 
balances the fterilky of another ; and, fhould the accumulation of grain 
greatly exceed the prefent confumption, or probable wants of the coun- 
try, a vent may eafily be found, in fome foreign market. 

There is another point of view, in which, the encouragement of 
agriculture, and fisheries, is of great importance, to the manufactures 
of a country; and muft be considered, as affording them a bounty.— 
I mean, that the encreafe of thefe, by encreafing the opulence of the 
labouring claffes, encrcafes their confumption, in the fame ratio. In 
proportion, as the pcafantry of a country become wealthy, their arti- 
ficial wants will encreafe ; they will be better cloathed, and lodged, their 
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habitations will be better furnifhed. A rich merchant, as he accumu- 
lates money, thinks of acquiring landed property ; a peafant, as he ac- 
cumulates part of his daily earnings, thinks of acquiring various utenfils, 
and articles of houfhold furniture, which he wanted before, or of pur- 
chafing fuperfluous wearing apparel j and this, to him, is realizing a pro- 
perty. It is eafy to fee, how this contributes to the improvement of 
manufactures. It is unneceflary, to enlarge on this fubject ; fuffice it to 
fay, that the conftant and general confumption of the poor, contributes 
more to the fupport of home manufactures, than all the capricious and 
wanton luxury of the rich. 

As a meafure connected with agriculture, and abundance of provi- 
fions, I would recommend the cnclofurc, and divifion of commons, in 
this country. — To encourage the cultivation of the wafte and mountain- 
ous, parts, I would propofe to colonize them. This meafure would be 
equally profitable, to the private proprietor, and to the community at 
large ; fterility of foil vanifhes, before induftry ; we fee this exempli- 
fied, in the mountains of Swijferland. We fee how the United Nether- 
lands emerged from the bofom of the waters. 

There is a meafure, which, though, at firft view, it may appear 
chimerical and vifionary, like fome of the preceding plans; would, I 
am confident, be found practicable, in the execution, and profitable in 
the effect, — the colonization of the wafte and uncultivated parts of the 
country. There are vaft tracts of mountain and morafs, at prefent, un- 
profitable to the private owner, and to the public at large, which might 
be rendered valuable and productive land. — That many of thefe tracts 
were formerly inhabited and cultivated, appears, from the remains of 
of houfes, and places of worfhip, and from the marks of the plough, 
which may be traced out, in places, now deferted, wild, and wafte. 
Poverty of foil, and difadvantage of fituation would yield, to the in- 
duftry of man, freely, and of courfe, chearfully labouring, with a 
certain profpect of advantage, to himfelf. We fee this exemplified, 
as I have faid, among the Sivifs peafants j and in the Dutch 
Netherlands The fad reverfe is exhibited by Egypt, in its pre- 
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prcfcnt ftate ; what was formerly the mofl fruitful part of that coun- 
try, when watered by numerous canals, and won, or preferved, by the 
hand of wakeful induflrry, from the encroachments of the fhifting de- 
fert, has now degenerated into a fandy wafte. Our bogs might, in 
general, be drained, and rendered highly profitable, by crops of rape, 
hemp, and cale. A great part of our mountains would maintain a 
fmall breed of iheep $ whofe wool approaches near to that of Spain, 
in the finenefs of . ftaple ; and the encreafe of whofe numbers would 
tend highly to the extenfion and improvement of the woollen manu- 
facture. 

Large tra&s of mountain undoubtedly there are, fo bleak in the ex- 
pofure, and fo favage and intractable in their nature, as to mock every 
meliorating art, every attempt at cultivation ; but, by far the . greater! 
part of our mountains is capable of being made ufeful. It is impof- 
fible for thofe, who have not feen it experimentally illuflrated, to con- 
ceive, what may be effected, by the exertions of induftry. This may 
be feen, in a (biking manner, in the late accounts of China, that 
wonderful country ; where not a plant or herb fprings up in vain, or 
is paft over in negleft j where even the wafte of waters, is covered 
with the dwellings of man, and compelled to produce efculent vege- 
tables, for his fupport. It is obfervable, that the wool of cold coun- 
tries, is the finefl ; of Cachemire, for inftance, and Caramania. 

Suppofe companies were formed, with the defign of reclaiming and 
peopling, the deferted parts of the kingdom ; and of eftablifliing vil r 
lages and markets, in regions, which are now uninhabited. The un- 
dertakers might divide the land, in fhares, amongft induflrious peafants, 
who mould enjoy their refpe&ive allotments, during feven years, free 
from rent, tithes, or taxes, and fubjecl: only to a very fmall chief rent, 
during two lives, on condition of building a cottage, and refiding on 
the premifes. Thus, would the cultivation of the country- be impro- 
ved, and the proprietors, at the expiration of the terms granted; would 
be able to derive a large income, from lands, which, at prefent, 
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yield little or no profit. Had fome fuch meafure been adopted, fome 
fome years ago, it might have proved the means, of retaining, in this 
country ; large funis of money, and what is of more importance, mul- 
titudes of a&ive and induftrious individuals, who have fled from this 
ifland, with their families, and their property, to cultivate and enrich, 
the wilds of America. But meafures of this nature mud be left, to 
the prudential or patriotic confideration, of individuals. They cannot 
become an objeft of legiflative interference. I (hall only obferve, 
that, to render the remote, mountainous parts of the kingdom pro- 
ductive, they muft be made acceffible, and interfered with roads, the 
want of which contributes very much to retard the progrefs of civi- 
lization, and induftry, in Ireland. 



Sect. 5. 
Of Frugality ', with a Glance at the Prodigality ef Ireland. 

In confidering the means, of advancing the profperity of manufac- 
tures, frugality, and corre&nefs, and fimplicity of manners prefent them- 
fclves, in the foremoft rank. Frugality is the nurfing parent of all the 
exertions of induftry. 

The real wealth of a nation is in proportion, not to the grofs, but 
to the nee revenue, *'. e. to what remains, after deducing the ex- 
pence, of maintaining, firft, the fixed, fecondly, the circulating capital. 
If a nation is frugal, and makes the general expences, lefs than the 
nett revenue^ the overplus goes to the augmentation of capital ; and, 
in proportion as it is encreafed, the produftive powers of labour are 
encreafed. Improved machinery;, improved materials, a greater number 
of hands, mull be the confequence j all that is laid out, on the fixed 
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capital, is repaid, with very great profit, and encreafes the annual pro- 
duce, by a much greater value, than that of the fupport, which fuch 
improvement requires. 

" The true and natural grounds of trade and riches," fays Sir Wil- 
liam .Temple,* '* is the number of people, in proportion, to the com- 
" pafs of .ground they inhabit; this makes all things, necefTary to life, 
" dear, and forces men to induftry and parfimony. Thefe cuftoms, 
" which grow, at firft, from necefiity, come with time, to be habi- 
" tual to a country ; and, wherever they are fo, that country muft 
" grow great, in traffic and riches, if not difturbed by accidents."! — 
" By felling more in proportion, than they bought, the Englijh were 
" rich, in comparifon of their neighbours. In Edward the Third'i 
" time, when Etigland maintained fuch mighty wars, in France, and 
" carried her victorious arms into the heart of Spain, — in the 28th 
" of that reign, the value of .all exported commodities amounted to 
" 294184/. ijs. id. that of imported, but to 38,970/. 3J. 6d. So 
" there entered, that year, into the kingdom, in coin or bullion, or 
* c elfe grew a debt to the nation, 255,214/. 13*. 8d. Yet, they then 
" carried out our wool unwrought, and brought in a great part of the 
" .cloathing of the people from Flanders." 

Parfimony is, not only ferviceable to induftry directly, in the quan- 
tity qf productive Jabour it employs; it contributes not lefs to foreign 
commerce, than to domeftic exertion. The lefs that is confumed, in a 
country, the more js exported abroad; they will, moft readily, find 
a market, who can afford to fell cheapeft. The induftrious and par- 
fimonious people can thrive, by prices, by which the lazy and expen- 
five cannot live. It is a miftake, that .the importation of luxuries, 
which are not purchafed with money, but with native commodities, 
does not make a nation poorer. The native commodities, if they had 
jiot been expended, in the purchafe of luxuries, would have repro- 
duced 

* Vol. 3, page 6. 
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duced themfelves, with a profit ; which return, again, would reproduce 
itfelf, with profit, in infinitum* — This return would have be en made 
either in money, or in the crude materials of fome manufacture. Ne- 
ver any country ftudied parfimony fo much as Holland, and confumed 
fo little ; the Dutch furnifli infinite materials to luxury, which they 
never pra&ife; and traffic in pleafures, which they never tafte. 

There is no country, in which the leflbn of frugality fhould be more 
ftrongly inculcated, than in Ireland; fince, there is no country, to 
which habits of parfimony are more requifite, than one, which fupports 
an inceflant drain, in the fums perpetually extracted from her, by ab- 
fentces,* and a variety of other powerful exhaufting caufes. In fact, 
Ireland has been fo long in a dependent ftate, that her ruling prin- 
ciple is the fervile fpirit of imitation ; her arts, her notions, her fafliions, 
her luxuries, her vices, are all imported, idlenefs and drunkennefs ex- 
cepted ; thefe, indeed, are the native growth of the foil. She attempts, 
in every particular, to exhibit a poor caricatura, a feeble imitation of 
what is done in England, a country advanced a century, at Ieaft, be- 
fore this, in true refinement and knowledge ; and exceeding us, be- 
yond all comparifon, in induftry, arts, and opulence. 

The difproportionate expence, in fuperfluities, difFufes a fyftem of 
fplendid mendicity, and bankruptcy, through this ifland ; the fums, which 
fhould be added, to the capital of the merchant, or employed by the 
proprietor of the foil, in the improvement of his eftate, and the dif- 
fufion of induftry, are diffipated in gaming, or Iavifhed, in the expen- 
ces of the table. The buildings, both public and private, (efpecially 
in the capital) are on a fcale, vaftly too large, for the means of the 
country, and of the individual. We fee the manfions of private gen- 
tlemen abandoned, and the capital fwelling to a preternatural and per- 
nicious magnitude ; the eftates, of land-owners, groaning under a weight 
of debts, and among traders and manufacturers, prodigality and ruin 
the order of the day. 

* The annual fura, drawn from Ireland, by her abfentees, is about two millions of 
money. 
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Sect. 4, 

Subject of the Prodigality of Ireland cn»*'<nued. 

All Ireland M, in fome degree, in the fituation of" a great capital, 
pra&ifing a luxury beyond its means, and exhibiting the varieties of 
unproductive labour. Its principal trade is the importation of foreign 
luxuries, and the drain, which this difadvantageous traffic, and a nu- 
merous band of abfentees occafion is only fupported, by the exube- 
rant productions, of a mofl fertile foil, and the folitary aid of the li- 
nen manufacture. There are few countries, of the fame fize and popu- 
lation, where fo many idlers are fed, with the bread of the induf- 
rious. 

Smith has remarked, that none of the parliament towns, of France, 
Rouen, and Bourdeaux excepted, carried on any trade or manufacture. 
The lame, with a few exceptions, may be faid, of our county-towns ; 
and, where thefe exceptions prevail, they may be accounted for, as in 
the cafe of Rouen and Bourdeaux, from local circumftances. Smith ex- 
plains the phenomenon, on the principle, that the proportion between 
capital, and revenue, every where feems to regulate the proportion be- 
tween induftry and idlenefs; wherever capital predominates, induftry 
prevails ; wherever revenue has the fuperiority, the confequence is idle- 
nefs. Every increafe or diminution of capital naturally tends, to in- 
creafe or diminifh the real quantity of induftry, the number of pro- 
ductive hands-^the exchangeable value of the annual produce of the 
country. The riches, and as far as power depends on riches, the 
power of every country muft be, in proportion, to the value of its 
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annual produce; the fund, from which all taxes muft ultimately be 
paid — but this annual produce muft be, in proportion to the capital 
to be employed. ' 

Capital in England, is great, in proportion to revenue ; in Ireland, revenue 
is enormoufly great, in proportion to capital. The number of unproductive 
hands, in this country is fwelled by the operation of various caufes. This ifland 
has all the forms of a diftinct regal government ; a court j . and a civil eftab- 
limment j to this we may add, a large penfion lift. The collection of 
the revenue, managed in a moft expenfive way, feeds a fwarm of un- 
productive people ; add to this, an immenfe military force, and eccle- 
fiaftical eftabliihments, vaftly too great for the means, and population 
of the country. The different fe£ts, and various forms of worlhip, that 
prevail in Ireland, augment the number of miniftcrs of religion, in a 
threefold or fourfold proportion'; for there is fcarce a parifli in the 
kingdom, which has not, in addition to the clergyman of the eftab- 
liflied church, its diffenting minifter, or paftor, and Roman Catholic 
prieft. The number of perfons, who derive a fubfiftence, from the 
adminiftration of juftice, and the practice of the law, judges, officers 
of the courts, door-keepers, tipftaffs, barrifters, and attornies, form a 
very numerous body ; and many of them accumulate great wealth, and 
become the moft opulent part of the community. Confider, alfo, the un- 
necefTary crowds of domeftic fervants, which are retained, and pampered, 
in Ireland, in idlenefs, and infolence, not for ufe, but Ihow ; and the 
numbers of thofe noxious vermin, half-gentry, the fpawn of land-job- 
bers* the peculiar peft of Ireland; and you will perceive, that the 
exertions of the man of letters, and the artift, are the only kinds of 
unproductive labour, -in which we do not abound. 

Prodigality is the prevailing difpofition of the Irijh ; their apparel, 
their houfes, their attendants, their tables, their equipages, all are in 
a ftyle, refpectively beyond their means. This, too generally begins, 
with the higher orders ; and goes on, in a regularly graduated fcale, 
down to the lowed claffes. Every one afpires to a rank, above his 
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own, and preffes on the clafs beyond him, aping its manners, and 
vying with it, in diffipation. The country fquire, tired of cultivating 
his demefne, and leading the life of unafluming eafe and plenty, that 
his anceftors led before him; mortgages part of his eftate, buys a 
feat in parliament; like a true Sir Francis Wrongbead,* brings his fa- 
mily on the pave of Dublin ; rigs' himfelf ' out, in clumfy finery,, and 
fecond-hand airs; haunts levees,, like a ghofl ; befieges the doors of 
fecretaries, and under-fecretaries, like a catch-pole ; and thinks himfelf 
well rewarded, with a place of five hundred a year, during the con- 
tinuance of his parliamentary being.- — Foolifh man! he never flops, to 
confider, that the fum paid for his return for a borough, together, 
with what he might have accumulated by economy, and decent fru- 
gality, would have purchafed the fcc-fimple, of an income as great,, as 
that, for which he facrifices his independence, his quiet, his charac- 
ter, and the morals of his family. 

It muft be confeft, and lamented ; that, although Ireland has en- 
creafed enormoufly in luxury, and expence of living, in equipages, houfes, 
and furniture ; literature and the fine arts feem to have declined, among 
us. At leaft, our rapid (hides, in purfuit of unmeaning and criminal 
luxury, render our deficiency in tafte, and our general ignorance, the 
more glaring and offenfive. — Formerly, we had a refpeclable exhibition 
of pictures — a permanent public concert — a private mufic meeting, on 
a grand fcale — thefe innocent luxuries are no more. We had, two 
theatres, and excellent players, now, we have one, and — it is gilt and 
painted. 

What does the merchant or fhop-keeper ? — He commences bufinefs, 
with, perhaps, two thoufand pounds, which, (fuch is the fcarcity of 
money, in this country) is confidered, as a handfome capital. The 
whole, or mod part, of this capital he expends, on the fine of a large 
houfe, and on furniture. His flock in trade, he obtains, on credit. 

He 

* The reader will fee, that this effay was written, while Ireland had yet a parliament. 
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He keeps a pair of hunters, and a harlot. He indulges himfelf, in all the 
pleafures of the table. He frequents the gaming houfe. 'In fliort, he lives 
in the ftyle of a man, who had already acquired an ample fortune. 
He flatters himfelf, that, by frequent entertainments, and conviviality, 
he Ihali acquire friends, and form ufeful connexions. — His credit tot- 
ters, — he gets a wife, with fome money j this wards off the evil day, 
for a feafon, only to return with greater certainty ; for the wife is 
not Iefs extravagant than the hufband. — The man becomes a bank- 
rapt ; pays two and iixpence in the pound; and is happy, if, he can 
become a tide-waiter, a gauger, a hearth-money collector, or an enfign 
of militia. He dies, and leaves a race of idle, uneducated beggars, 
to burthen the community. Such is the hiflory of many a merchant, 
and mailer manufacturer, in Ireland. 

Squires, without eftate ; merchants and tradefmen, without capital ; 
artifans, without morals, or induflxy, are vermin, more noxious than 
any that St. Patrick is fabled, to have expelled from Ireland ; and un- 
happily, they abound too much in this country. 

From a view of the habitations, furniture, and equipages, of the 
gentry ; and of the houfes, fliops, and manner of living, of the mer- 
chants, and r traders ; a ftranger might be induced, to fuppofe the opu- 
lence, and refources of the country greater, than, in truth, they are : 
And, I am convinced, that from hence, the means of the country have 
been falfely eftimated. 

A very brief examination will convince the judicious obfervcr, that this 
appearance of opulence, in the overgrown, and difproportionate me- 
tropolis of the country, is falfe and hollow, like the feeble corpulency 
of a relaxed and difeafed body. When he recolle&s, that the gentry 
flaunt, in unpaid-for fplendor ; that the merchant fills his warehoufc 
with unpaid-for goods ; he will not wonder, at the rapid fuccelfion 
of bankruptcies-* at the ephemeral generations, of decorated fliops and 
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warehoufes, eternally opening, and Quitting, in onr ftreets, like gaudy 
flowers. 

It may be faid, that luxury, in houfes, drefs, and furniture, encou- 
rages- manufactures, . and circulates money. Quite the reverfe ; many 
of the articles of luxury are imported; and from thofe, which are 
the produce of the country, fmall benefit is derived, to- the induftri- 
ous manufacturer. Indeed, more frequently, diftrefs and ruin are the 
refult to him ; as many of the articles of luxury, which are confumed 
by the prodigal, under a fpecious outfide of opulence and credit, commonly 
remain unpaid for, to the total deftruttion of the induftrious poor, 
that furnifh them. On the bankruptcy, of a vain, luxurious merchant 
or tradefman, the ftrokc of calamity is communicated, by a fatal chain 
of magnctifin, through a long gradation of traders and mechanics. 

Prodigality not only prevails in Ireland, but it is a prodigality the 
meaneft, in its purfuits, the moll pernicious in its influence. " The 
" revenue of the individual," fays Smith, " may be fpent in things, 
" which are confumed immediately, in which, one day's expence can 
" not alleviate that of another; or in things which are durable, and 
" may be accumulated. — Thus, a man of fortune may fpend his in- 
" come, on a fumptuous table, a number of menials, a multitude of 
" dogs and horfes ; — or, contenting himfelf with a frugal tabic, and 
" few attendants, may lay out the greateft part, in buildings, furni- 
" ture, books, pictures, ftatues, trinkets, clothes. The - magnificence of 

him, whofe expence is in durable commodities, daily encreafes ; 
!t that of the other, is no greater at the end, than the beginning. 
" The former, too, is "the richer man at the end ; he has a flock of 
" goods, of fome kind or other; there is no trace remaining, of the 
" expence of the latter; and as the mode of expence, which accu- 
" mulates or is laid out, in durable things, is more favourable, to 
11 the opulence of the individual, than that which diffipates, fo, is it, 
" likewife, to that of the nation. The houfes, the furniture, the 
16 clothes of the rich become ufeful, to the inferior and middle ranks. 
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" The expence, in durable things, is favourable, not only to accuv 
" mulation, but even, in fome degree, to frugality." 

It is plain, that the expence of the upper claffes, and of thofe who 
ape the upper clafles, in Ireland, is an expence in confumable things, 
an expence, which diffipates, in a fumptuous table, in a number of 
menials, in a multitude of dogs and horfes ; — which leaves no trace of 
good behind. Meanwhile, the arts arc little cultivated ; fiich artifts^ 
and men of genius as .the country produces, (notwithstanding the coun- 
tenance of a few, who hold out, a bright example, but in vain, to 
the men of rank and fortune, in Ireland') are driven, by the meagre 
encouragement, which their native foil affords, to emigrate, for daily 
bread. — Even thofe arts, which minifter to the more refined pleafures, 
and elegant luxuries ; at how low, how deplorable an ebb, are they 
among us ! 

It may be faid j this evil is fenfibly felt by many, and muft be la- 
mented by all ; but how is it to be remedied ? The advantages of 
frugality are univerfally acknowledged, in theory ; it is unneceffary to 
dwell on them ; but, how mall the manners of the people be refor- 
med ? " How fhall frugality be enforced, in practice ? — Sumptuary laws 
are, confidered, as inconfiftent with freedom, and unfriendly to trade. 
The only fumptuary law, confiftent with our ideas and conftitution, and 
with the prefent ftate of fociety, in thefe countries, is the law, in the 
breaft of each individual, difpofmg him to regularity of conduct, and 
to the fetting of an example of fobriety, prudence, and frugality, to 
his neighbour." — Defpondence is the bane of improvement, — much might 
be done, in various ways ; — taxes might be laid, on fuperfluities and 
luxuries •, on the falfe neceffaries of life, which are only neceffaries, to 
the rich, the profligate, the voluptuous, and the idle ; on equipages, 
dogs, and horfes for pleafure ; on wine, and fpirits ; on the inftruments 
of gaming, cards and dice ; on all the imported pai-aphernalia of fafhion, 
particularly man and woman's mercery; on millinery, perfumery, cof- 
metics, and the long catalogue of female fripperies. AH thefe articles 
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are more or lefs taxed, at prefentj butj I would impofe an additional 
tax, fo heavy, on the molt of them, as ihould effeftually reftrain their 
immoderate ufe. Such taxes muft ftill be paid, by the rich and dif- 
fipated; and they would prove falutary admonitions, to the lower or- 
ders of the community. 

Still more might be done, were gentlemen of large property, and 
cxtenfive influence; to exert themfelves, among their neighbours and 
dependents ; to promote a fpirit of fobriety, good conducT:, and eco- 
nomy ; and were they to employ the fums, which are now laviflied, 
in ufelefs and pernicious expences, and vain magnificence, on the true 
magnificence of virtue, the magnificence of encouraging induftry, and 
promoting ufeful undertakings. Were perfons of rank and fortune, 
not too proud, or too indolent, to vifit the humble habitations^ and 
enquire into the little intercfts of the ncgle&ed beings, whofe poverty 
and toil bring luxury, and eafe to them ; and who, in filence, con- 
tempt, and mifery, wear themfelves out, while they build the fabric 
of national prolperity ; we fhould foon fee a material change in the 
fentiments and conduct of thofe people. In addition, to inftruftion and 
reproof, where neceffary ; and praife and reward where deferved ; the 
mofl powerful of all leffons, the leflbn of example, fhould be added, 
in a ftri& performance of the duties of religion and morality. Thofe, 
who have exerted themfelves, in the divine talk, of reforming and 
afiifting the poor, in their refpe&ive neighbourhoods, can afiure us, 
that their feed has not been caft on ftoney ground; nor yet, has it 
fallen, by the way fide, for fuch merit is not common, or obvious. 
Some difiinguifhed characters, in the neighbouring ifland, have exerted 
themfelves much, in the encouragement of induftry ; and their example 
begins to operate in Ireland. 

Gaming is a vice fatally prevalent, through all claffes of people, in 
this country. This unhappy propenfity being fo general; it is much 
to be lamented, that the government of Ireland is obliged, by the ex- 
igencies of the country, to feed this canker of the ftate, and refort 
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to aa annual lottery, for fupply. Wherever you turn, in the vicinity 
of Dublin, you meet the villas and equipages of the obfcene and dirty 
harpies, who have kept lottery offices, and enriched themfelves, with 
the plunder of the poor. In every ftreet, the fhops of vice and per- 
dition are announced, by feftive illuminations, and pompous infcriptions. 
— The Government Lottery Office, as by Law ejiablijhed. — The Military 
Lottery Office. — The Lion's Office. — Good Luck at Home. — The Repqfitory 
of Crafts. — The Temple of Fortune. — See what fqualid, famifhed throngs, 
are vomited forth from ydn fplendid faloon ! It is a lottery office. — 
What multitudes of infatuated creatures croud thefe receptables of folly 
and defpair, forgetful of their families, and their country, relinquishing 
the means of honed fubfiftcnce, diffipating the property, which is not 
their own ; and qualifying themfelves, for an untimely end, by the 
fword of avenging juftice. — Merciful God ! all this is done, not only 
with the connivance, but even under the fanftion of government 1 In- 
dividuals, who minifter, for hire, to the depravity, and vices of man- 
kind are defervedly branded with infamy, and become objects of con- 
tempt ; but, what (hall we fay of the fyftem of finance, which pan- 
ders for the corruption of individuals, and endeavours to deprave the 
morals of the people, that it may make their very vices a fource of 
revenue ! 

Ireland has been fated to fuffer, not from prodigality alone, but, 
alfo, from mifconduct. Almoft all her fchemes and fpeculations, the 
linen manufacture, excepted, have been mifconceived, mifconducted, and 
confequently, in fome meafure, have proved abortive. They have 
too frequently originated in ignorance, and mifreprefentation, been car- 
ried on, by the very genius of peculation, prodigality, and incapacity ; 
and ended, in difappointment, bankruptcy, and fhame. The commer* 
cial hiftory of Ireland, (fays Toung) is but the hiftory of jobs ; turn 
over the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, for notices of canals, 
ports, piers, fifheries, mines, and manufactures ; and you will find party 
fpirit, eager rapacity, and unblufhing knavery, going hand in hand, 
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with honeft credulity, and fanguine incapacity. The fums, iavimed in 
this manner, would have been enough, with proper application, to 
have placed the manufactures of Ireland, on a footing of the higheft 
refpectability. 

Is any public work to be carried on, in Ireland? — It is begun,— 
blundered,- — deferted, — recommenced, — altered, — reformed, and, after ma- 
ny delays and interruptions, ill executed, at tenfold the expence, it 
would have .cofl a private individual. — Happy for the public, if, at laft, 
it is found to anfwer any one end, but that of enriching projectors 
and contractors. 

There is a certain character, of moderation and frugality, neceffary 
to the fuccefs of commercial and manufacturing undertakings, efpecially 
in their infancy. A. late writer, (Ftu/jas St. Fond vol. i. p. 136,) obferves, 
on this head, with much good fenfe, " this modefl: fimplicity is of 
" great advantage to the country: it encourages active and induftrious 
" men, to embark in trade, who would, otherwife, be unwilling to 
*-* form large .eflablifliments, being deterred, by the expehces which ex- 
" tenfive works require, when executed on a magnificent fcale. 

" It is a tafte for pomp and grandeur, which, almofl always ruins 
" the manufactures of France, and prevents thofe new ones, which 
" we want ; — men are afraid to involve themfclves in ruinous expence, 
" for mere warehoufes and workfhops. 

" It muft be acknowledged, that the Englijh and Butch are much 
" more prudent, and exhibit examples, in this way, which we ought 
*' to imitate." — This obfervation applies, with fome force, to Ireland, 
where, inftead of beginning new manufactures, and experimental un- 
dertakings, in an humble and unambitious manner, where the magni- 
tude of the apparatus, the works and buildings, fliould be contracted, 
in proportion as the profpect of fuccefs js doubtful, and, leaving fome 
fund in referve, to meet unforefeen loffes, from chance or ignorance; — 
the chief part of the capital is funk at once, in parading and expen- 
fise works, ftoresj and other buildings ; and the confeqnence is, that the 
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firfb mifcarriage, through fire, or miftaken experiment, is ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. 



Sect. 4. 

Of removing Manufatturcs from the Capital. 

I cannot prefcribe any thing more efficacious, or immediate, for the 
intcrefl: of the manufacturer, than his removal from the diffipation and 
vices of a large city, which, joined to the impure air, relax and debili- 
tate his frame, while they corrupt his mind. In rural iituations, pro- 
vifion is made, for a long life, an healthful progeny, and vigorous 
old age. The manufacturer inhales a purer gale ; and counteracts the 
fatal effects, of a fedentary trade, by an intermixture of ruftic labours, 
in his garden, or his farm; at the fame time, the temptations to riot, 
intemperance, and other kinds of mifconduct, to which manufacturers, in 
great cities, are but too prone, are fct at a diftance. 

I cannot, therefore, fubferibe, to the opinion, that manufactures may 
be carried on, - to more advantage, in large cities, and towns. Toung, 
who defends this notion, fays that agriculture is a lofer, by the con- 
trary practice ; and dwells particularly, on the low ftate of agriculture, 
in the manufacturing counties, in the north of Ireland, where, as he 
afferts, the land is worfe cultivated, than in any other part of the 
kingdom. He adds, that, the cafe is the lame, in the manufacturing 
diftrifts of France, where the fame perfons attempt to unite, the cha- 
racters of farmer and manufacturer j fo incompatible in his judgment. 

The confcquerjce of a removal of the manufacturer, into the country, 
muft neceffarily be a divifion of large farms, into fmall ones ; this, 
alfo, is ftrongly reprobated, by Toung, but here, as on fome other 
occafions, he will be found, to difagree with himfelf. It is admitted, 
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by all political writers, that, whatfoever contributes to the encreafe of 
population, muft, on trial, have been found conducive, to the profpe- 
rity of the country. The encreafe of population is, in fact, made by 
thera, a criterion of encreafing profperity. What, fays Toung? 
" the great populoufnefs of France, I attribute, very much, to the 
" divifion of lands, into fmall properties, of which, in England, we 
" have no conception." 

Tou/lg is for keeping the characters of farmer and manufacturer, 
wholly diftinct. Yet, he admits, that induflry is very generally diffu- 
fed through France, where the contrary practice is eftablifhed; and 
that the culture of flax and hemp, for home ufe, pervades every part 
of the country. National profperity, being the united profperity of 
individuals ; if any particular form of induflry is beneficial, to all the 
individuals fcparatcly, it cannot fail of being advantageous to the nation. 
It cannot fail of being beneficial, to a poor man's family, to have 
the women and children induftrioufly employed, in cloathing the whole, 
rather than to be obliged to buy fuch articles, at an expence, which 
many of them not being able to afford, they muft either abridge them- 
felves of other comforts, or be fatisfied, to want the articles in quef- 
tion. By induflry thus exerted, a poor family is rendered as indepen- 
dent, as its fituafion will admit. All of them, likewife, are warmer, 
and better cloathed, as far as linen and woollen are concerned, than 
if thefe matters were to be bought : for things that demand money, 
will be confumed, with more caution, than what is merely the refult 
of labour. Thus, as I approve of making the manufacturer a farmer, 
&, I approve alfo of making the farmer a manufacturer. 

Though Toung contends for the propriety, of confining manufactu- 
rers to large towns, and quotes, in his favour, the example of Eng- 
land', he admits, that great luxury prevails, among the labouring poor 
of that country. The obvious caufe of this, muft be, their living in 
krge towns j and to this fame caufe, muft we chiefly afcribe the alarm- 
ing 
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raing depopulation of the ifland, an evil, which has kept pace with 
the growth, and profperity of trade, and manufactures j and now advances 
with fuch rapid ftrides, that it threatens to annihilate them, in the end. 
Toung,* in his account of Lyons, gives a picture of the condition of 
manufacturers, in large towns j which, I think, is a full refutation of 
his own doCtrine. " No people work longer, or fare harder, than the 
i( manufacturers of Lyons / they rife before the fun j and work till 
" late at night, yet they continue poor ; they lajl," (note the expref- 
fion) " but for three generations j the firfl is feeble ; the fecond dif- 
" eafed j the third never comes to maturity, unlefs tranfplanted !" 

An enlightened legiflator, when he confiders the ftate of the manu- 
facturing poor, will not view them, in the light of mere machines, or 
confider, only, by what means they may be brought to produce, the 
greateil poffible quantity of a certain fabric. He will find himfelf in- 
verted, with the important office, of confulting the health, the peace, 
the morals, the happinefs, both prefent and future, of this moft ufe- 
ful part of the community} aud I am fure, all thefe may be promo- 
ted more effectually, by placing the manufacturers, in the country, 
and giving them fmall farms, than by crouding them together, In 
large and populous cities, alike the graves of the human fpecies, and 
of morality j where the phyfical - and mental atmofpheres are equally 
impure, and general intercourfe is general infection. — With examples of 
vice ever before them, the poor are trained, by prevailing diffipation ; 
they fee riches fquandcred, on a variety of enjoyments, to which they 
muft not be admitted. Their peace is embittered. Their fouls 
are filled with envy, at the fight of various gratifications of luxury, 
which are fet far, far beyond their reach. On the other hand, many 
of the fubordinate and bafer gratifications of appetite, are ever near, 
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and powerfully flimulate : them, to all kinds of ' intemperance, and .ex- 
cefs. — Where manufacturers are crowded together, in towns, and can 
be, affembled, at a call ; unlawful meetings, riots, and combinations are 
the certain confequences. ; All thefe mifchiefs are aggravated, when fa- 
mine, with inevitable and fweeping gripe, pounces on an aggregated 
mafs of manufacturers, cooped up, and fqueezed together, in a city. 
All this appears, jufl: in theory ; and, to confirm this theory, we fee, 
that the linen manufacture, the only flourifhing manufacture, in this coun- 
try, and one of the raoft flourifhing ; manufactures, ever carried on, in 
any nation, is managed by manufacturers ^ widely difperfed through the 
country, and living on fmall farms of their own. 

We fhould endeavour, fo to fix, and fo to occupy the manufacturer, 
that, while we ftrenghen his hands, and render them fkilful; we may, 
if poflible, improve his mind} while we cherifh in him, habits of induf- 
try, we ftiould aim, at- the rendering him virtuous and independent. 
We mould remove, as much as poffible, out of his fight, the inequa- 
lity of ranks in fociety. We fhould preferve him from a painful feel- 
ing, of the omnipotence of riches. Let the manufacturers work for 
themfelves, in feparate families, in feparate habitations, and in rural 
fituations ; thus, will they be rendered more cleanly, more induftrious, 
more independent, and virtuous ; they will lead a life of innocence, free 
from temptations to do wrong, removed from occafions of repining ; they 
will feel the confcious dignity of honed induftry. Contentment, inte- 
grity, and chearfulnefs will become inmates of their cottages; they will 
feat themfelves on the hearth ; they will brighten the eyes, and illu- 
minate the countenances of the humble owners. 

The removal of manufactures from the capital, into the country, 
may be effectuated, in two modes. — The firfl is, by the eftablifhment 
of large factories, where the workmen may be all collected together, 
under the immediate controul, and infpeCHon of the matter manufac- 
turer. This is an undertaking, that requires a large capital, and con- 
siderable talent, in the adventurer.— -A heavy preliminary expence mufl 
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be incurred, in providing the neceffary buildings, and accommodations » 
for the people; and the perfbn, who enters on fuch a hazardous fpe- 
culatton, mould poffefs abilities of a kindred ftamp, with thofe of the 
legiflator and the general, to prefcribe rules, for the conduct of his fub- 
jeets, to manage their various humours, to enfure their obedience, to 
make them work chearfully, to guard againft plots and combinations. 

The other, mode is, by exciting a manufacturing fpirit, in the coun- 
try people, or difperfing manufacturers through the country ; the for- 
mer expedient, of collecting together manufacturers, in a mafs, and re- 
moving them to the country, is more hazardous and doubtful. The 
expedient, of exciting a manufacturing fpirit, either for the perfection 
of manufactures, already known, and in part eftabliflied, or the pro- 
fecution of fuch as are new, is more flow, but more certain. The 
manufacturing fpirit may be excited, by premiums for manufactures, 
manufactured in particular districts ; by encouraging the country ma- 
nufacturers, to take apprentices ; by the purchafe of machinery, and 
utenfils, and inftruments of manufactures, for the purpofe of their be- 
ing lent, to workmen, who carry on manufactures in their cottages. 
Would it be too romantic, to expect, that the proprietors of eftatcs, 
in manufacturing diftricts, fhould facrifice fomething to patriotifm, and 
confent to receive a certain proportion of their rents, in the various 
manufactures, which are produced, by the induftry of their tenants ? to 
this, I would fuperadd the meafures— of loans, in the feveral diftricts 
— of depots of the raw materials, for the fupply of the manufacturer, 
at reduced prices— warehoufes, for the reception of manufactured goods, 
which fhould be admitted, in difcharge of the loan, and in exchange 
for the raw materials; and, above all, the eftablifhment of granaries, 
to fecure abundance of provifions. 

I proceed to a meafure, more connected with this fubject, than may 
at firft appear, fo flrongly fuggefted, by the voice of humanity and 
compaflion, and of fuch obvious utility, that, in more fettled times, 
I fhould have warm hopes, of feeing it generally adopted. I mean 
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the eflablifhment of an orphdn-houfe, if poflible, in each county, at 
lead, in each province, for the reception and inftruclion of children, 
left deftitute, by the death of their parents, or deferted by them. In 
thefe feminaries, they might be inftructed, in the principles of religion, 
employed in fuch branches of ufeful labour, and finally bred up to 
fuch trades,* and callings, as may beft fuit the health, the bodily flrength, 
and difpofitions of the children, or the local fituation of the orphan- 
houfe. 

I would confider all children as orphans, whofe parents, being men- 
dicants, inftead of difcharging the parental duty, carry about their offspring, 
as the inftruments of pernicious and difiblute callings, and too often teach 
them, to anticipate a wretched and early profligacy. There can be no 
cruelty, in fcparating fuch children from fuch parents. There can be no 
cruelty in the refcuing innocent infants, from certain wretchednefs, pro- 
bable vice, and poflible violent death, at the hands of juftice ; to 
place them in a ftate of induftry and comfort, of virtue and indepen- 
dence. I would,' therefore, confer on the magiftrates of counties, and 
on the governors, and directors of thefe orphan-houfes, full power and 
difcretion to take their children, or reputed children,, from all {trol- 
ling beggars, and idle vagrant perfons, and to lodge them in thefe fe- 
minaries of induflry. 

To an orphan-houfe, for infants, I would add a work-honfe, for 
adults, where the idle and diflblute fliould be compelled to labour, and 
the induftrious, wanting employment, fliould be freely received, and fet 
to work, on fuch talks, as might turn to the beft account, for the in- 
ftitution and themfelves. — Many parts of the manufactures, of flax, hemp, 
wool, and cotton, might be thus carried on. Fifhing nets, cordage, 
flioes, and knit hofe, and gloves, might be made to advantage. Dif- 
ferent ages and degrees, of flrength, might be judicioufly combined, 
and a very moderate fhare of preliminary inftructions, with the atten- 
tion of intelligent overfcers, would prove fuflicient. 

It 
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It would be my great aim, by example, and precept, to bring home 
induftry to the cottages of the poor. Could that be fully effectuated, 
Inftitutions, fuch as charter fchools, parifli fchools, and orphan houfes, 
would become Iefs and Iefs neceffary, as the numbers of idle, and in- 
digent perfons, fliould decrcafc. Where habits of induftry prevail, 
every one is able to maintain himfelf. Children, inftead of being 
a burthen to their parents, are a fource of wealth. In Holland, a 
child is foon able to fubfift himfelf; among that induftrious people, 
infants foon learn, to work at little manufactures, and make a variety 
of ingenious toys, which ferve to amufe their idle coevals, in other 
countries. By a proper diftribution of labour, and a little dexterity, 
and economy, in hufbanding the ftrength and faculties of indivi aals, 
the youngeft and the feebleft, even the blind, and lame, may be ren- 
dered ufeful for fome purpofe or other. For inftance, in fpinning, 
knitting, turning the wheels in rope yards, in picking oakum, rafping 
logwood. — Numbers of children might find employment, in the manu- 
facture of lace and edgings. Numbers of children are employed, in 
the hardware manufactories of Sheffield and Birmingham. 



Sect. 6. 

Of Morals, and public Injlruclion. 

Were a committee of moral infpection, and public inftruction efta- 
blifhed, in each diftrict or parifli; it might effect wonders, in the 
great work, of promoting regularity of morals and induftry, and at 
the fame time, of diffufing a knowledge of arts and manufactures. The 
details of reformation, and the fpecific encouragement of induftry, are 
of a nature fomewhat approaching domeftic regulation ; and require 
minute inveftigation. It is the nature of the trueft defert, to retire 
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from view, without advancing any claim; indeed, without being con« 
fcious, of its own value. So, it is the nature of the moft acute dif- 
trefs, to pine, in fecret, without uttering a complaint. To fearch out 
objefts of encouragement, affiftance, and inftru&ion, a committee of a 
competent number of the inhabitants of the feveral diftri&s, might be 
appointed, by the fuffrage of the reft of the inhabitants. I would add, 
as of courfe, and without ele&ion, all the minifters of religion, in the 
diftricr, without diftinction of feci:. Thefe fhould, in turn, vifit the 
habitations of the labouring .poor ; infpecT: their moral conduct ; their 
domeftic management, their care of their offspring, the progrefs of their 
induftry. They fhould recommend fuch as were diftreft, for relief, 
and affiftance, to be collected by voluntary contributions ; the merito- 
rious, who might diftinguifh thcmfelves, by fupcrior induftry, morality, 
and good condudtj for reward. The fund for thefe rewards, might 
be eftablilhed, either, as aforefaid, by voluntary contributions ; or, un- 
der the fanftion of the law, by applotment, on the feveral diftrich ; 
and I have fuch a good opinion, of the liberality and humanity, of 
the people of this country ; that I am perfuaded, the fums neceflary 
for thefe purpofes, might eafily be procured, in any method, that fhould 
be fuggefted. The too general apathy, that pofTefles the public mind, 
does not proceed, from the want of good feelings. 

I would have premiums appointed, for, — the moft induftrious man, 
the beft father of a family, the beft fon, the beft brother, the beft 
hufband. Any fignal trait, of humanity, of courage, of fidelity, or 
of honefty, fhould receive its fhare of praife and reward. Nor would 
I exclude even women and children, from thefe honourable diftinc~Uon. 
— I would reward thofe women, who diftinguifhed themfelves, by their 
induftry, and the care of their families. The woman, who had reared 
and educated the greateft number of children, in health, induftry, and 
good conduct ; fhe, that had earned the greateft amount, in value, 
by her own labour; fhe, that could boaft the neateft cottage— fhould 
all be diftinguifhed.— Let not the attention to neatnefs and cleanlinefs 
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be thought a trifling object; among the poor, it is abfolutely necefl'ary 
to health, and is commonly a pledge of induftry and frugality. Among 
the children, thofe mould be felected, for encouragement, who have fliewn 
a particular degree, of obedience and attention, to their parents, mat- 
ters, and preceptors ; or diftinguiflied themfelves, by their induftry j 
thofe, above all, fliould be highly rewarded, who fliould be able, at 
the earlieft age, to earn the largeft daily or weekly fum, by their 
own labour. — Let it not be thought, that I wander from my fubjeft, 
in adverting to the mental qualities. — The moral difpofitions of the 
labouring poor are intimately connected, with the maintenance of in- 
duftry and frugality ; and the confequent profpcrity of manufactures j 
much more fo, than carelefs pride, or unfeeling avarice could conceive, 
or would be willing to allow. 

There fliould, likcwife, be premiums, for improvements, in manu- 
factures, either to fliorten the procefs, or improve the fabric ; — for 
the bed web of linen, woollen, or cotton ; the fineft yarn, or thread ; 
the beft flax, or wool, produced in the diftrict — for the difcovery of 
any new vegetable, mineral, or animal fubftance, ufeful for the pur- 
pofes of manufacture ; or of new properties, and new applications, of 
fubftanccs already known. 

The refult of the refearches of thofe committees, fliould be regu- 
larly entered, in books, to be' kept. by them reflectively, 'for the pur- 
pofe. Such rcgifters, if faithfully made, and regularly kept, would 
furnifli us, with authentic materials, for a work, which is, at prefent, 
a grand defideratum ; and which would be of the utmoft utility, in 
directing the attention; and labours, both of the legiflator and phi- 
lofopher, in the encouragement of the agriculture, and arts of this 
country, I mean, a' ftatiftical account of Ireland. The great utility 
of a work of this kind, would compenfate the expence of fuch an 
inftitution, as I have mentioned ; were no other good confequcncc to 
refult from it.* 

Vol. IX. ( R r ) I would 

* Since this Eflay was written, fome progrefs has Le«n made in a work of this nature. 
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I would ferioufly recommend thefe hints, to the notice of the wealthy 
and powerful, and conjure them, not to confider the foregoing fcheme, 
as wholly chimerical, and impracticable. Much more might be effect- 
ed, by the judicious expenditure of fmall fums, in this manner, through- 
out the kingdom; than by all the parade of bounties, foliciting the 
induftry and enterprize of opulent traders, and mafter manufacturers, 
to exertions, which they would have been difpofed to make, of them- 
felves, had bounties been out of the queftion. Morality of manners 
would become a conftant refident, in the homeftead of the peafant, 
and the artifan ; the induftry, independence, and comforts of the poor, 
would be fixed on a rock, by permanent habits ; and not left to wheel 
about, on the wcathcr-cocic of commercial fpcculation, the fport of 
every wind, that blows. Home few perfons, of elevated rank, have 
attempted to fet examples, of this manner of encouraging induftry and 
good conduct.— For inftance, premiums for fpinning have been propo- 
fed, to the young women of a diftrift ; and, were methods to be 
adopted, by every gentleman and- lady, of rank and fortune, in their 
refpective neighbourhoods ; the expence would be inconfiderable, com- 
pared with the magnitude of the object ; and, I am perfuaded, would 
quickly produce the moft beneficial confequences to the nation. — I need 
not afk the humane and rational fpirit, whether prizes of this kind 
would not be more ufeful to the public, and afford more real fatif- 
faction to the donors, on reflection, than filver arrows, for bow-men, 
and amazons, and toxophilites ; and gold and filver cups, for jockies, 
and running cattle. 

Should the inftitution, at laft, become a national object ; and ' a fund, 
for the diftribution of premiums, be provided, either as I have already 
mentioned, by applotment, on the different parifties, or by prefer- 
ment, on the county; the adjudications might be made, at the diffe- 
rent quarter feflions, by the jufticcs, in conjunction with the parochial 
or diftrift committees of moral infpection. I would propofe, that the 
rewards, mould be ready prepared, and beftowed on the deferving can- 
didate 
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dldate publicly, and at the very moment of adjudication; that the 
whole ceremony might make the greater impreffion on the general 
mind ; and I would wifli them to confid, of articles of permanent uti- 
lity ; as utenfils of agriculture, or trade ; wearing apparel ; a cow, or 
fome other ufeful domeftic animal. 

It may be obje&ed, that the induftrious, who live in the remote 
parts of a county, would lofe more time, in the journey to the place 
of the quarter feffions, in the profecution of their claims, than the prize, 
if obtained, would be worth. I cannot think fo. Though the prizes, 
confidered, in themfelves, might be infignificant ; in a moral point of 
view, they would be ineftimable. The time, employed in thefe exa- 
minations of merit, would not be fpent in vain, thefe inquefts of vir- 
tue would be moll: dignified and affecting fpe&acles ; they would be 
leftures of integrity and good conduct, to all the fpe&ators ; and leave 
the mod falutary impreffions on every mind. 



Sect. vii. 
Sttbjecl of Morals, and public InJlritcTion, continued. 

To fecure the moral conduit, of the lower clafles of fociety, and 
diffufe the regular habits of induftry, among them, we fhould attend 
to the education of the riling generation. Much may be done, by 
reward, and punilhment, by precept, and example, to reform the con- 
duct of the old. It is from the pliable, and as yet, uncorrupted mind 
of childhood alone, that we are -to look for a full return, to our cares j 
a harveft, free from danger of blight and difappointment. 

The wifdom of fome general plan of national education, which might 
embrace the children of the induftrious poor, has been long acknow- 
ledged, and the want of fuch an inftkution deplored. Some prelimi- 

( R r i ) nary 
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nary fleps have been even taken, for carrying into effeft, a national efta- 
blilhirtent, for the inflru&ion of the poor. It was plainly feen, that 
to this alone, we could look with certainty, for improvement in public 
morals and induftry, and of confequence, in public profperity. It could 
not be denied, that there were funds, which, if well employed, would 
be more than fufficient, for the atchievement of this great work, 
funds, which, at prefent, produce little, if any advantage to the com- 
munity. It was fuppofed, that the meafure had the warm .wifhes, and 
entire fupport of government, and a copious review of the fubjeft, was 
drawn up, by a diflinguifhed perfonage, then, high in fituation, in this, 
and now ftill higher, in fituation and confidence, in a neighbouring 
country. It is not cafy to explain, why no further progrefs has been 
made, in this great and nccofiary work, a work, which, if properly 
planned, and duly executed, would contribute more to the profperity 
and improvement of the manufactures of the country, than any other 
meafure, which could be fuggefted. JEquo pauper ibtts prodeji, locuple- 
tibus aque. 

In countries, where habits of induflry prevail ; children, inftead of 
being a burthen, are a fource of wealth, to their parents. In Holland, 
a child is very foon able to procure his own fubfiflence, by his little 
labours. Moll of the toys, that amufe the children of other coun- 
tries, are made, by their induflrious cotemporaries, in Holland. Chil- 
dren of a very tender age, indeed, under the care of judicious and 
humane infpeftors, may be moll profitably employed in various branches 
of the linen, the hempen, the woollen, and cotton manufactures, as 
alfo in different branches of that of hardware. This is the great ad- 
vantage of extenfive capital, and confequent divifion of labour ; that it 
alliens to fex and age talks, appropriated and adapted, to the powers 
and talents, of the individual. We fee inftances of this, in the num- 
bers of children, employed in the hardware manufactures, at Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, and in the different cotton manufactories, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Much 
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Much is propofed to be done, by the legiflature, in the eftablifh- 
raent and maintenance of proteftant charter fchools ; and large fums 
are annually voted, by parliament, for their fupport. Something, no 
doubt, has been effe&ed, by thefe inftitutions, in the education of the 
poor; but, I fear, the fuccefs is far, very far, indeed, from corres- 
ponding, with the wifhes of the legiflature, or the heavy expence incurred, 
by the nation. There feems to be Something wrong, in the firft con- 
co&ion of thefe foundations. They commenced — not, with a double 
afpeft, but rather with two diftinft afpe&s, that point different ways - y 
— they profefs, as the name imports, to inculcate a particular mode 
of faith ; and they propofe alfo, (and I prefume, it is oh this account, 
they are Supported, by parliamentary aid,) to encourage induftry, in 
general. — Induftry is of no religious fe& ; the wants of the labouring 
poor, the means of brightening their profpe&s, chearing their exer- 
tions, and ameliorating their condition, the immenfe worth and impor- 
tance of the lower clafles of the community, thefe arc obje&s of pub- 
lic care, that ftand clear of all religious controversy. National edu- 
cation fhould be dire&ed, to general utility j general utility cannot be 
purfued, while we confine our views, to one particular Seel:, or claSs. 
Education, to be generally ufeful, muft be Something, in which, all, 
without reluftance or Scruple, may co-operate. Intolerance muft not 
counterfeit the amiable countenance, and clothe herfelfj in the vene- 
rable garb of Charity, that flic may grafp, with profane hand, the 
funds, that fhould be confecrated, to the mod holy purpofes ; to the 
diffufion of practical morality — of general induftry — of national pros- 
perity. 

The idea of proteftant charter fchools, is not only ill calculated to 
promote the diffufion of induftry and good conduft, and ill adapted to 
the prefent (late of focicty, and the enlightened fpirit of the times ; 
but, I apprehend, that, (fuppofing the idea of proteftant charter Schools 
were now defenfible, in theory,) the expenditure of the public funds, 
in thefe eftablilhments, is not regulated, by judicious economy, or ac- 
curate 
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curate and enlightened infpection ; nor are they rendered productive of 
all the good, of which even the prefent narrow and illiberal fyftem is ca- 
pable. I mean not to fay, that, there is, in general, any grofs malfeafancc 
in the adminiftration of the proteflant charter fchools ; but, certain it is, 
that fufficient care and attention are not employed in the regulation of thefe 
feminaries. The children are too much at the mercy of the mafters, and 
miftreffes ; and too little judgment is fhewn, in the felection of the perfons, 
who are invefted with the important trull of educating thefe children. The 
confequences are fuch, as might naturally be expected j frequently grofs 
inattention, or worfe, with refpect to the cleanlinefs, the diet, and appa- 
rel of the children ; as well as to their morals, and progrefs in induftry. 
Hence, it too frequently comes to pafs, that when the charter fchool chil- 
dren are taken as apprentices, to be trained up as domeflic fervants, or 
inftructed in manufactures, they molt commonly prove flothful, dirty, and 
vicious. 

The talk of education is a moft difficult and important one. There is 
none that requires an union of more talents ; it demands a liberal and en- 
lightened mind, enlarged and philofophic views, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart. Yet, to what hands is the work of forming the 
tender mind, too commonly abandoned 1 If high expectations, and rewards, 
fail of procuring inftructors, duly qualified, even for the children of the ge- 
jierous, the wealthy, and the great, what mult be the profpect of thofe, 
whofe morals, and education, depend, on the cold, and churlilh hand, of 
cleemofynary inftruction. Yet, a proper education of the lower claffes, 
directed to make them fill their rank in fociety, with comfort' to themfelves, 
and advantage to the community, is, at leafl, of equal importance, to a 
nation, with that of the fuperior orders. 

The talk of inltructing the lower clafTes can only be performed by 
means of large inflitutions, that economize education, by bellowing it 
collectively. Yet, it requires ntf fmall degree of ability, and circum- 
fpection, to obviate the ill confequences, that may refult, from the' 
education of the poor, in large maffes. Human creatures in a grega- 
rious ftate. are too apt to deprave and corrupt each other.— in the 

public 
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public fchools of the opulent and refined, this tendency is, in fome 
meafure counteracted, by the fpirit of emulation, and an honeft pride. 
Thefe are motives, which one cannpt exped to find generally preva- 
lent, among the inferior claffes, unlefs extraordinary means are em- 
ployed, to inftil them into the tender mind of youth. It is not for 
me, on this occafion, to prescribe, in detail, what thefe means mould 
be : indeed, they cannot be comprifed, in certain rules, they muft be 
left, in a great meafure, to the good fenfe, and knowledge of human 
nature, of thofe, who are engaged in this province. Could fuch 
means be fuccefsfully employed, they would render the talk of dif- 
fufing induftry and morality much more eafy. I fear the province, 
of inftruclion in the proteftant charter fchool, is confided, with few 
exceptions, to perfons not very capable, of difcerning, or employing 
thofe means. 

In addition to fome general fyftem of education, which might com- 
prehend the children of the labouring poor, and diffufe, together with 
principles of religion and morality, ,and a knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing, and the elements of arithmetic; an acquaintance with agricul- 
ture, gardening, or the mod ufeful arts and manufactures. I would 
propofe the eftablifhment of an orphan houfc, if .poffible, in every 
county; at leaft in every province. I fay orphan houfe, but I would 
not confine the inftitution to orphans, in the very ftrift fenfe of the 
word. — Children, deferted, by the death, or the flight of their parents. 
I would confider thofe children as orphans, whofe parents being men- 
dicants, do not perform towards their offspring, the parental duty, of train- 
ing them, in habits of induftry, but carry them from place to place, as in- 
ftruments of their diflblute, and pernicious vocation J" and too often teach 
them, to anticipate the profligacy and difhonefl arts, of maturer age. There 
is no cruelty, in feparating children from fuch parents. The parents can 
have no real tendernefs, no true affe&ion for their oifspring, who would 
wifh, to lead them, through paths of vice and wretchednefs, to the prof- 
peft of an untimely end by the hand of juftice ; or who could repine, 
at feeing them refcued from fuch a dreadful defliny, and placed in 

fituations 
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foliations, where they may learn to become nfeful members of fociety 
and obtain an independent livelihood, by honeft induftry. I would con- 
fider, alfo, as orphans, the children of the criminal poor. Where chil- 
dren are thus rendered orphans, by the mendicity or criminality of their 
parents } the legislature ought to effeft a reparation between them, with 
the unfparing hand of a ftern mercy. And this feparation fhould con- 
tinue, till the education of the child was completed. One defcription 
of children we may call orphans of death, another, orphans of dere- 
liction. 

Some questions may arife. — Shall any diftin&ion of ranks be admit- 
ted into the orphan houfes, and fchools of general inftru&km ? — Shall 
we admit them, with a reference to the origin of children, and difcrimi- 
nate them into feparate divifions, and diftinct places of refidence, with a 
preference, in favour of the circumftances of refpe&ability, and moral 
eftimation, which will, commonly accompany the parentage of orphans 
by death ?— Or, rejecting all diftinftions, but thofe, which naturally re- 
fult, from the difference, of fex and age, fhall we adopt a principle of 
equality, and hope, that uniform treatment, and uniform inftru&ion, fhall 
produce, in the little members of thofe communities, uniform advances 
in morals and induftry ? — What fyftem and form of education fhall be 
adopted ? In what fpccific talks, in what particular branches of manu- 
facture, or details of induftry, fhall the different divifions of fex and age 
be employed? Thefe, and many other interefting queries, reflecting 
the plan of education, and courfe of economy, to be obferved, in or- 
phan houfes, and other charitable feminaries, will fuggeft themfelves, to 
the good fenfe of the humane and patriotic perfons, who may engage 
in the formation of fuch eftablifhments. But, were I capable of an- 
fwertng them, the difcuffion would occupy more room, than can be af- 
forded, within the limits of the prefent effay. Let us proceed, — To 
an orphan houfe, and feminary lor infants, I would fuperadd a work- 
houfe, and penitentiary, for adults of both fexes. Thofe who fhould 
be received, only as objects of compaffion, and relief, fhould be kept 

feparate 
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feparate, from Such as fliould be received, for the purpbfe of correc- 
tion, and reformation; or fliould only be fent among them, in cafe of ill 
conduct, by way of degradation, and punifhment, or in the capacities of fu- 
perihtendents and inftructors. Again, the two Sexes, fliould be kept 
diftinct from each other ; and each fex fliould be fubdivided, into Se- 
veral claffes, according to their ages, their degree of ftrcngth, their 
moral conduct, their aptitude for learning any art, or manufacture ; 
or the knowledge of any, which they might already poffefs. Talks 
fliould be afligned to all thefe different claffes, with a regard to the 
fevcral principles of divifion, which governed their formation. The riot- 
ous and difordcrly fliould be compelled to work, in total folitudc. 
Committees of enquiry and infpection, chofen annually, by the magis- 
trates of the county, with the concurrence of the miniflcrs of religion, 
in each diftrict, to Superintend the management of the orphan houfes, 
the fchools, the work houfes, and penitentiaries fliould take care to 
enforce fuch regulations, as might be adopted. 

I fhall conclude this feftion with an account of the bospicio of Ca- 
diz, as I find it given in Townjhcnd's Travels,* which will convey to 
my readers, fomc mod ufeful hints, on the Subject of public Semina- 
ries and work-houfes. The plan of it Teems to have originated, from 
the notions of the enlightened and philofophical Campomanes, on the 
Subjects of national induftry, and political economy. 

" In this institution arc received the poor, of every nation, who arc 
unable to maintain themfclvcs ; and, in the firft place, orphans, defert- 
ed children, and the aged, who are pad the capability Sor labour. 
The blind, the lame, idiots, and mad people, but efpecially priefts, 
when aged, and reduced to poverty. Even ftrangers are admitted to 
a temporary refidence in this eftablifhment. 

Vol. IX. ( S s ) Ncatncfs 

* Townfend's Travels, Vol. 2d, page 360. See a traft by Count Campomanes, en- 
tiled, " Educacion popular." See alfo the regulations of the work4ioufe at Shrewsbury, 
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*' Ncatnefs univerfally prevails ; and all who are here received, are clean, 
well-cloathed, and have plenty of the -beft provifions. Care, is taken, 
to inflruct them in the Chriftian doftrine, and every fix months the 
young people are publicly examined. Their education is, to read, 
write, call accounts; and fuch, as manifeft abilities, are not only in- 
ftru&ed in the principles of geometry, but, if they are fo inclined, taught 
to draw. The boys are trained to weaving and various crafts, the girls 
fpin flax, cotton, wool ; knit, make lace, or are employed in plain 
work. 

" Forty-five looms, and fixteen flocking frames, for the inmates, with 
a proportionable number of fpinning wheels, working benches, tools for 
carpenters, turners, fhoe-makcrs, and taylors ; a twilling mill, and fpin- 
ning jenny, a machine for carding cotton ; — all thefe arc provided with- 
in the walls, lor the purpofe of employing the inmates. 

" To encourage induftry, an account is kept, for each individual; 
wherein he is made debtor to the houfe, at the rate of three reals 
the day, or about feven pence fterling, and has credit, given him, for 
all the work he does; and, fhould the balance be in his favour, as 
often happens, it is paid to him, whenever he leaves the bofficio, and 
can make it appear, to the fatisfa&ion of the directors, that he is able 
to maintain himfelf, without having recourfe to their future aid. c I 
* examined,' (fays Town/hend) ' the accounts of many, who cleared for 
themfelves mpre than half-a-crown a week, and were looking for fet- 
tlements.' 

" Adjoining to the houfe, is a fpacious fhop, for the accommodation 
of all who are willing to work ; wherein are provided proper imple- 
ments, and raw materials ; and the moment any' one lias completed his 
work, he receives the price of his labour; being permitted, not only 
to lodge where he pleafes, but to fpend his gains, according to his 
fancy. 

** But, becaufe many who would work, are indifpenfably confined at 
home, where, from poverty, they are unable to procure either wheels 

or 
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or wool ; the governors provide both, and pay them, without any de- 
duction, for their work. By thefe means, out of three hundred and 
forty eight families above five hundred fouls were trained to induftry. 
The directors informed me of three children, the eldcft, nine years 
of age, who, by fpinning, gained fix reals, that is, more than four- 
teen pence a day, and fupported a paralytic father. 

" Not fatisfied with thefe exertions, they have eflablifhed fchools, in 
different quarters of the city, on the fame plan, and providing the 
bed mailers, in every branch of bufinefs, which they wifh to cultivate, 
they admit freely all who are defirous of being taught. 

" It is their intention, to pick out, from the brightefl: of the boys, 
the bed draftfmen, and having inftructed them in the various languages 
of Europe, to make them travel, for the acquifition of knowledge, and 
the advancement of manufactures. 

" As the furrounding parifhes may not find it convenient, to adopt fi- 
milar inftitutions, on a fmaller fcale ; therefore, they receive the infants, 
the aged, and the infirm, from any of them, on condition of being 
paid, in due proportion, for their board." — This is a magnificent fketch 
of a fyftem of public inftitution, with a view to arts and induftry. The 
intelligent traveller feems to queftion the utility of fome parts of the 
plan; yet, furely, the account of this eftablifhment, may furnifh many 
important, hints, and matter of much profitable reflection, to the legifla- 
ture of this country. — I have now appropriated fufficient fpace to the 
fubjecl: o£ education. It is time to examine other general methods of 
improving and encouraging manufactures.* 

( S s 2 ) Sect, 

* Some fimilar regulations are beginning to be put in pra&ice, of late* at the Houfe- 
of Induftry, in Dublin. 
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Sect, viiu 
Of Regulation and ControuL 

The eftabliftiment and diffufion of arts and manufactures depend on 
two things, which muft co-operate in an amicabre manner, though, 
in name, and at firft fight, they feem to dafh; — encouragement, and 
regulation, indulgence and reftriction. The exertions of human induftry 
to be moft effectual, at leaft, to be moft confident, with the happi- 
nefs of the individual, muft be free, like his will. This I mean, 
with reference to the choice of objects of induftry, and the feleclion 
of one path of exertion, in preference to another. But, though re- 
gulation may not point out any particular road, and comper men to 
purfue it, or reftrain him from travelling, in that which he chufes ; ft 
may fairly compel him to walk uprightly, in his way, without joftling 
his fellow-travellers, or injuring the adjacent fences of his neighbours; 

Encouragement prevents defpondency, and excites emulation ; regu- 
lation excludes fraud, and enfures fubordfnation ; encouragement may 
hold forth bounties, (if neceffary) or offer immunities ; it may even, 
in fome create monopolies. — Regulation, on the other hand, prevents 
or puniflies, diftionefty, and infubordination, and reftrafns abufes. On 
thefe principles, while the legiflature protects the manufacturer, with a pa- 
rental love, it will alfo fcrutinize his conduct, with a parental feverity ; and 
endeavour to detect, and when detected, to remedy, by fevere laws, all 
mifcarriages, improprieties, and imperfections, in the manner of preparing, 
and making up the different fabricks, for home, and foreign markets. 

To inftancc, in the linen manufacture, the legiflature appoints infpectors, 
to control the linen manufacture, the favourite object of the country. It 
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examine* the quality of the pieces, it meafures their quantity. None are 
permitted to pafs into the market, which are not duly fealed, as a badge of 
their integrity. We fee, in confequence of thefe regulations, what a high 
character the linens of Ireland fupport in the foreign market ; with what 
confidence the buyer is infpired ; and, confidence, in dealing, is the very 
foul of traffic. 

In addition to the rewards, which the manufacturer derives, from a Com- 
pliance with thefe regulations, in the high chara&er, and rapid faleof this 
production:, the legiflature remunerates his obedient conformity, with many 
valuable privileges. He can import, free from duty, the prima of his ma- 
nufacture, and the materials, which arc requifite in, the different operations 
of bringing it to perfection ; and he is paid confiderable bounties on the 
exportation of his fabricks, to foreign markets. Certain it is, that thefe 
wife provifions, of the legiflature, have been attended by the mofl beneficial 
confequences ; and, that we may afcribe to them, in a great meafure, the 
prefent flourifhing flate of the linen manufacture, in this country. 

Sir William Temple mentions, among the. caufes of the profperity 
of the Dutch manufactures, the order, and exadtnefs,, in managing 
their trade, which brings their commodities into credit abroad. This 
was firft introduced, by fevere laws and penalties, but is, fince, grown into- 
cuftom. I have obferved, (fays, he) above thirty feveral placarts, refpecting; 
the manner of curing, pickling, and barrelling herrings.. The fmall arms 
made at Utrecht, are forfeited, if fold without a mark, or marked without 
trial. In the India Hottfe, pieces of fcarlct cloth, which are fent, in great 
quantity, to thofe parts (meaning the Eaft Indies) are marked, with the 
Englifh arms, and an infeription in Englifh.. 

There is a circumftance obferved, by Sir William Temple, that contri- 
butes to facilitate the work of regulation, and to methodize, and fitnplify,. 
trade, and manufactures, among the Dutch ; and which, certainly, ena- 
bles the legiflature and government, with more facility, to take a bird's- 
eye view of the trade, the refources, and induftry of the country ; which 

is,. 
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Is, that every particular town affe&s fome particular commerce, or ftaple, 
valuing itfelf thereupon, and carrying it to the greateft height. Flufhing 
carries on the trade to the Weji Indies — Middleburg, that in French wines — 
Rotterdam, the Englilh and Scotch trade, and that in French wines — Ha- 
erlem excelled in the linen trade, mixed ftuffs, flower roots^ and garden 
feeds — Delft was formerly famous for a kind of porcelain — Other towns 
were celebrated for mip-building— Some for the herring, fome for the 
Greenland fifhery — The trade with the Eaft Indies was carried on by Am- 
Jierdam—rSomcthmg analogous obtains in Britain — Sheffield and Birming- 
ham excel in the manufactures of hardware- — Manchejier in that of cotton — 
Norwich, Wolverhampton, Frome, and Witney, in different fabricks of wool 
— When manufacturers, that produce one and the fame fabrick, are collected 
together, in the fame town, or diftrict, the talk of infpcclion, and regula- 
tion, becomes, as I have faid, more eafy. It is, alfo, more cafy to com- 
municate inftructions, in the art, to the young people. If any new inven- 
tion, or improvement, in the manufacture, fliould be deviled, and found 
ufeful, on experience ; it is more eafy to convey a knowledge of it to the 
artifans, and to render them expert in the ufe of it. The workmen, too, 
living, and labouring, in the prefence of each other, exhibit examples of 
induftry, and excite a fpirit of emulation; and the divifion of labour, is 
promoted, by this congregation of workmen. 

As many of the proceffes, in bleaching, in this country, are regulated, 
by the legiilature ; and certain modes are prohibited under penalties, 
which, to facilitate the operation of whitening linen, or, to fave the charge 
of workmanlhip, and materials, would injure the foundnefs, and damage 
the texture of the cloth ; fo the French government, exerting itfelf, to bring 
the woollen cloth, of France, to fuperior perfection ; particularly, in regard 
to colour, employed itfelf, to regulate the art of dying ; for this purpofe, 
certain operations, and the employment of certain drugs, and materials, 
were intcrdiclcd* the effect of which was to give a fraudulent, and im- 

pofing 

* See Introdu&ion to Bancroft, on permanent colours. 
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pofing, or what is technically called, a flying colour were prohibited. 
The ufe of others, which give a more permanent colour, was enjoined by 
the government. 

It was thus that the great Colbert, the father of French commerce, and 
manufactures, atted. He divided dyers into two claffes ; the one, dyers, 
en grand teint, were confined to the colours, deemed to be lading ; while 
the dyers, en petit teint, were allowed to give tnofe, which were flying. 
Reftraints of this kind, though intended to prevent fraud, rauft have ope- 
rated, as checks upon future improvement, if the government had not en- 
couraged ufeful difcoveries, firft, by offering particular rewards, for all 
fuch difcoveries j and after, by appointing thofe eminent chymifts, Ditfay> 
Hellot, Macquer, Berthollet, in fucceilion ; to fuperintcnd, and improve, 
the arts connected with chymiftry, and more efpecially, that of dying. This 
iituation became a government appointment, and was moft ably filled. An 
employment of the fame kind, were it beftowed on a chymift, duly quali- 
fied, (and fuch might be found) would be of the higheft utility, in improv- 
ing many of the arts, and manufactures of the country. 

When I propofe, that the legiflature ftiould interfere, to regulate and 
control manufactures, I would, for the moft part, confine its interference, 
to fimple infpe&ion, and examination ; and that on the cheapeft, and lead 
opprcifive plan, for the purpofe of preventing careleflhefs, and frauds, that 
bring a difcredit on manufactures in foreign markets. To enter into the de- 
tails of a manufacture, and enjoin certain mechanical procefles, and prohibit 
others, by force of laws, and penalties, is a work of fome nicety, and ha- 
zard. The legiflature, in Ireland, has done this, with refpeet to the linen 
manufacture. The government, in France, has done this, with refpeet to 
the woollen manufacture ; and very judicioufly, I am perfuaded, in both 
cafes. But the utility, or detrimental effects, of mechanical procefs, 
ought to be demonftrable, on fcientific principles, to juftify the interference 
of the legiflature, or government, for the purpofe of injunction, or prohi- 
bition. The nature, and genius of trade, and manufacture, are free, and 
independent. The productions of human induftry, mud fpring of them.- 
felves. Government, may fence the ground from beafts,, may cultivate the 
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foil around them ; may prune their exuberances, may lop off difeafed, and 
unproductive branches, and irrigate them, with bounties : but it will not 
fucceed, fhould it propofe, to rear them fuddenly, in a hot-bed, to a 
maturity of healthy growth. It cannot clip, and torture them, into arbi- 
trary forms, without incurring the rifque of killing them. 



Sect. ix. 



Of Charitable Loam. 

The true mode of encouraging induftry is, by fhewing to the people, 
that exertion and profit, labour and gain, walk hand in hand. That this 
fentiment may be excited, in its full force, and efficacy, there fhould not 
be any intermediate vifible agency, or operating caufe of benefit, between 
the artifan, and his own exertions. The fruit, which he derives from his 
labours, fhould feem the neceffary, and immediate progeny of his labours 
themfelves ; there fhould be nothing, to leave his path doubtful before 
him, by giving him hopes of fubfiflence, from any other fource, than his 
own actual merit. All that a perfon fairly obtains, by undifputed efforts of 
his own induftry, is, to him, a leffon of induftry, and a ftrong incentive, to 
profit, by that leffon. Far otherwife, with refpect to all that is obtained, in 
the way of bounty, and gratuity ; it is a thing foreign from the exertions 
of the induftrious ; it comes unexpectedly, and fuddenly ; it is, in fome 
degree, fortuitous, and not neceffarily connected with the exertions of in- 
duftry. On thefe principles, I am convinced, that he who lends a fum to 
a manufacturer, and ftrictly holds him to repayment, as foon as repayment 
is in his power, is more truly his friend, and will ferve the caufe of induftry 
more effectually, and extenfively, than he who fhould beflow an equal fum, 
without any expectation of return, on the manufacturer in queftion. 

The 
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The moft effe&ual mode of encouraging manufactures, is, by the excit- 
ing a permanent, and a&ive fpirit of induftry, among the manufacturers. 
This end is moft powerfully promoted, by a purfuit of the following ob- 
jects ; to fecure, for the manufacturer, the neceflhries of life, at a reafona- 
ble rate — To procure him the primum of his manufacture, of a good qua- 
lity, and on good terms — To protect him, from oppreflion and wrong— To 
protect him, from himfelf ;-that is to fay, to put it out of his power, to be 
prodigal, or difhoneft — To provide a market for his manufactures, when 
produced, and, as the moving fpring, of all thefe productive caufes, to 
furnifh him with a capital, which may enable him to profecute his art, or 
trade. Where a country is poor, that is to fay, where there is a.fcarcity of 
capital, in the collective body, there will be found many manufacturers, 
who will not poffefs, of themfelves, the capital requifite to fet their induftry 
in, motion. The rcftraints on the commerce of Ireland, which fubfifted for 
near a century, have concurred, with the multitude of abfentees, who con- 
tinually drain vaft funis of money out of the country, to render Ireland 
comparatively poor ; and that national poverty has {hackled the induf- 
try of the people, and impeded the progrefs of improvement in manufactures 
and arts. 

The great difadvantage and inconvenience, under which this country 
labours, is the want of capital. To remedy the fatal effects which refult 
from this difadvantage, and to provide, for the regular fupport of induftry, 
without forcing it into any particular channel, I would propofe the inftitution 
of a fund throughout the kingdom, with an appropriate office, in every 
large town, for the purpofe of lending money, at legal intereft, to induf- 
trious tradefmen, and artificers. By this means, the poor artifan, would 
be enabled, to procure for himfelf tools, and the prime materials of his ma- 
nufacture, without being under the neceffity, of reforting to pawn-brokers, 
whofe extortion confumes the whole profit, that arifes from the employment 
of this little borrowed capital. Thus, would the manufacturer be enabled, 
to extend his induftry, by purchafing a greater ftock of materials, a larger 
quantity "of tools, or machines, and employing an encreafed number of jour- 
Vol. IX. ( T t ) neymen. 
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neymen. He will, alfo, buy his materials, and tools, of the beft quality, 
and on the moft reafonable terras, through his being thus furniflied with 
ready money, to pay for them. On the fame account, he will be able to 
engage the beft journeymen. Thus, the productions of his art, will be ren- 
dered more perfect ; and the exertions of his induftry, will duly replace the 
principal, and intereft, with a competent profit for the manufacturer him- 
felf. 

Yet, though the exactions of pawn-brokers are a fevere grievance, I 
would not propofe, to exclude them totally. The fliopsof pawn-brokers are 
an evil j but, I apprehend, they are a neceffary evil. They are, fome- 
times, ufeful to thofe, whofe wants are too proud, to borrow fmall fums, 
in the avowed, and ufual modes of borrowing ; and to thofc who, having 
neither friends, nor credit, to enable them to borrow, on more advantage- 
ous terms, find no rcfources, in their diftrefs, but a depofit, and a pawn- 
broker. The wants of the borrower, and the fcarcity of money, muft be 
arbiters of the intereft, that money will bring. Enact what penal laws you 
pleafe, there always have been, and always will be, lenders of money on 
nfury. It is better, therefore, that fome bounds fliould be fet to the prac- 
tice ; and that money-lenders fliould be curbed by fome regulations, which 
may be really enforced, than that the evil fliould be aggravated, by a vain 
attempt to cure it. A total prohibition of ufury will, certainly, be evaded. 
Both lender, and borrower, will confpire againft the law; and the rifque in 
lending, and the neceflity of concealment, will only encreafe the hardftiips 
of the borrower, and the rapacity of the ufurer. 

I would be far from propofing an indifcriminate loan, to every perfon, 
who fhould apply, under the denomination of tradefman, or manufacturer. 
Such, only, fliould be entitled to aid, from the inftitution, as were likely 
to make proper ufe of the loan, and to repay it with punctuality ; that is to 
fay, fuch as could be recommended, for their habits of induftry, and for the 
integrity of their dealings, 

I would not propofe, to lend this money, intereft free; on two ac- 
counts : firft, I would provide for the permanency of the fund ; and, as 
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the intereft on the capital fuiii would, with good economy, considerably 
exceed the expence of management; the accumulation of this annual fur- 
plus, would guard againft contingent loffes, and prefcrve the fund from 
being diminiflied ; perhaps, augment it. Secondly : the payment of a 
moderate intereft, would ferve to ftimulate the induftry of the borrow- 
er, to render him frugal, by. deducing a portion of his gain; and by 
reminding him, of his obligation to difcharge the principal. 

This fund might be portioned out, through the different counties, in 
various fums, according to the population of each. The fums, refpec- 
tively allotted, might be veiled in truftees. The loans mould be made, 
by the treafurers, of the different counties, who fliould receive an ade- 
quate compenfation for their trouble, out of the returns of intereft ; 
but, fliould take neither fee, nor reward, from the borrower ; nor be 
permitted, to recommend any perfon, or give a preference to any, as a 
borrower. The accounts, of the, general fund, mould be flated, four 
times, in the year, by an auditor, under the control of parliament ; before 
which, a comprehenfive view of the ftate of the inftitution, fliould be laid, 
on the firfl day of each feflion. 

The only qualification, requifite for obtaining the benefit of this loan, 
fliould be, a certificate from three, or more, reputable perfons of the vi- 
cinage, of whom the minifter of religion, of the congregation to which the 
claimant may happen to belong, (whether proteftants of the eftablifhed 
church, diffenter, or catholic,) fliould be one. By this certificate, it 
fliould appear, that the perfon feeking the loan, is either a farmer, a ma- 
nufacturer, or carries on fome ufeful branch of trade ; that he has refided, 
at leaft, twelve months, in that diftrift, and maintained an unimpeached 
character, for integrity in his dealings, moral conduct, fobriety, and in- 
duftry. 

The treafurer of the county, or whoever fliould be the agent deputed to 
lend out thefe fums, fliould be required to keep a book, ruled in four co- 
lumns, and difpofed alphabetically. The firft column fliould contain the 
day of the month, and year; the fecond, the fum lent, and time of the 
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loan ; the third, the name of the borrower, in alphabetical order ; the 
fourth, his place of abode. The 'entry, being made in this form, the bor- 
rower fhould be obliged to fubferibe it, with his name, or mark, before his 
receipt of the fum to be advanced to him ; and this entry, and fubfeription, 
appearing in the book of the county treafurer, Or other agent, for the fund, 
fhould be made fufficient evidence, in law, of the debt ; and a judgment . 
for the amount, with intereft, and moderate coils (for I would have the 
cofts limited to fome fmall amount) fhould be final and conclufive ; and 
have the force of an execution, as well, agaihft the goods, as the perfon, of 
the defaulter, wherever he fhould be found. The term, for which the 
loan might be granted, fhould be of various duration, according to circum- 
ftanccs — not lefs than fix weeks, not more than two years. The intereft, 
if the loan exceeded three months, fhould be paid quarterly, and the prin- 
cipal fhould be rigidly exa&ed, at the end of the fpecified time. 

The utility of inftitutions of this kind, early appeared, to the excellent 
Dean Swift ; and we find, in the account of his life, that he conftantly 
appropriated a confiderable fum, to be lent out, in fmall portions, among 
honeft, and neceffitous tradefmen. Thefe loans he received back, by 
Weekly payments, out of the profits of the borrower, in fuch a proportion, 
that the whole fum mould be repaid, in the courfe of a year, together with 
a fmall gratuity, to the perfon, who kept the account of the difburfements, 
and weekly payments. 

The patriotic idea, that occurred to the Dean, has, fince, been followed 
up, by the charitable mufical fociety, in the diftricT: of Dublin ; but their 
means are fcanty, and their influence confined. Perhaps, it would an'fwer 
the prbpofed end, to enlarge the funds of the Charitable Mufical Society, 
and extend its operations over the whole kingdom. 

Well the utility of fuch a meafure is acknowledged ; — but, how is a 

capital, for the purpofe, to be formed, arid maintained ? — Many of the 
fums, which arc now given in bounties, on fuch objefts, and in fuch a man- 
ner, that they feem calculated, rather to promote the fpeculatibn of the rich, 
than the induftry of the poor, might be turned, from their preferit deftina- 
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tions, with advantage to the country ; and allotted, to the augmentation of 
the funds for the charitable loan. Confider, what fums have been granted, 
in bounties — What fums, lavifhed on moles, piers, and fifheries, -without 
producing any vifible benefit, to the community ! Had thefe fums been cir- 
culated, in charitable loans, how would they have invigorated induftry ! 
To create a fund, for the maintenance of the propofed inftitution, I would 
impofe a tax, of one fhilling, in the pound, on the eftates of all abfentees, 
to continue for feven years.* There would be peculiar juftice, in this mea- 
fure ; they who, by drawing away the capital of the country, impede the 
progrefs of its improvement, would be taxed, to repair, the very mifchief of 
which they are themfelves the chief caufe. A tax, of one fhilling, in the 
pound, on what is fuppofed to be the annual revenue remitted to abfentees, 
out of this country, would be forty thoufand pounds, yearly, which, in 
feven years, exclufive of all encreafe, from accumulated intereft, or any 
other fource, would amount to two hundred, and eighty thoufand 
pounds. A fund this, which would reanimate induftry; fend life, 
blood, vigour, and health to its heart ; and diffufe hope, and comfort, thro' 
every member of the community ; and, as the tax would not be a perma- 
nent burthen, on the proprietors of land, it would form no precedent, for 
a general and permanent land taxj the fear of which, has rendered many 
well-meaning people, hoftile to the faireft of all taxes, a tax on abfentees. 

Would it be too romantic, and vifionary, to fuggeft a tax on all penfions, 
exceeding five hundred pounds, per annum; and on the falaries of all fine- 
cure places, for the fame benevolent purpofe ? The times, at prefent, arc 
not ripe, perhaps, for fuch a meafure ; but, a period may arrive, when it 
will appear juft, and reafonable, that thofe fliould be fele&ed, as obje&s of 
taxation, to ferve the exigencies, and promote the emolument of the fhitc, 
who receive large fums of the public money, without giving any value for 
them, iin return, by theirfervices, or exertions. 

* The reader will here recoiled, that this trail was written before the meafure of a legif- 
lative union took place. 
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CHAP. II. 



Schemes, for the Encouragement of' Induftry t and Advancement of Manufac* 
tures, ivhofe Utility is queftionable. 



Shot, u 



On Bounties. 



Dr. Smith combats the utility of bounties, and prohibitions, (which al- 
ways go together, in theory) with great ftrcngth of reafoning. 

** That the monopoly of the home market (fays he) frequently gives 
" great encouragement, to that particular fpecies of induftry, which enjoys 
" it, and turns towards that employment, a greater mare, of both the Ia- 
" bour, and ftock of the fociety, than would otherwife have gone to it, 
" cannot be doubted. But whether it tends, either to encreafe the general 
" induftry of the fociety ; or, to give it the mod advantageous direftibn, is 
" not, perhaps, altogether, fo certain. 

" The general induftry of the fociety, never can exceed, what the capital 
*' of the fociety,can employ ; as the number of workmen, that can be kept in 
" employment, by any particular perfon, muft bear a certain proportion to 
" his capital j fo, the number of perfons, that can be employed, by all the 
" members of a great fociety, mull bear a certain proportion to the whole 
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" capital of this fociety. No regulation of commerce can encreafe the quan- 
" tity of induftry, in any fociety, beyond what its capital can maintain. It 
" can only divert a part of it, into a dire&ion, into which it might not, othcr- 
< c wife, have gone. And it is, by no means, certain, that, this artificial 
" dire&ion, is more beneficial to fociety, than that, into which, it would have 
*' gone of its own accord." 

Every individual is continually exerting himfelf, to find the mod advan- 
tageous employment for his capital. It is his own advantage he has in view ; 
but, the ftudy of this, neceffarily leads him, to prefer the employment molt 
advantageous to fociety. 

The country which has not capital fufllcient for all purpofes ;— agricul- 
ture — manufactures— and the trade of export, has not arrived at the degree 
of opulence, for which it feems naturally deftincd. To attempt, however, 
prematurely, and with an infufllcient capital, to purftie all thefe three ob- 
jects, at once, is not the way for a fociety, no more, than an individual, to 
acquire a fufficient capital. 

The fame principle applies to the various modifications of manufac- 
turing induftry. That country muft be* in a ftatc, of the higheft opu- 
lence, which is able to carry on, at home, all the ufeftil and elegant 
manufactures ; fo as, not only to fupply itfelf, but to fend the fupcr- 
fluities to its" neighbours, in exchange for money, the neceflaries of life, 
or the prima of manufactures. But, as an individual meddling, at once, 
in a great variety of manufactures, embarking in new ones, with which 
he is impcrfe&ly acquainted, perhaps, to the ncgleft of others, of which 
he is a mafter, endeavouring, with a giddy rapacity, to difcovcr new 
fources of gain, inftead of employing himfelf, with patient perfeverance, 
to keep open channels, for fprings that already flow ; as fuch an in- 
dividual would, in all probability, foon become a bankrupt ; a funilar htc 
mud attend the community, that fliould proceed in a funilar /pirit of 
unfettled fpeculation, and improvident avarice ; yet, to excite fuch a fpirit, 
is the obvious tendency of bounties. Trade ought to be left to find 
its own level, and not allowed to force the exertions of induftry, into 
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particular channels, lefs profitable to the fociety, than thofe, in which 
they would flow, of their own accord.* 

In fa&, the whole idea of bounties feems to be ill conceived. To 
increafe the profperity of the country, you encreafe its burthens. You 
take the money out of the pocket of the manufacturer, with one hand, 
in the vain hope of impreflmg him, with an opinion of your libera, 
lity, while you beftow it on him, with the other. 

I am afraid, too, that bounties are calculated, rather to promote 
ra(h and fudden fits and ftarts of fpeculation, in mere projectors, and 
fchemers, than a fettled fober fpirit of permanent and progreflive in- 
duftry, in the minds of intelligent traders and manufacturers j and that 
they fcarcety~ reach -the induftrious poor. 

But fuppofmg, for a moment, the general utility of bounties ; is it 
not to be apprehended, that the fums granted, under the pretence of 
encouraging induftry, in this mode, may be diffipated, and fail of pro- 
ducing any beneficial fruit to the country ? — Is not the diftribution of 
bounties and premiums, liable to be made the fubjeft of intrigue and 
cabal, to prove an object of peculation, and become a caufe of ex- 
pence, in clerks, accountants, and other officers ; fo that the perfons, 
who fliall receive and pocket the greatefl portion, of the funds, in- 
tended for the encouragement of manufactures, (hall be, not the manu- 
facturers, but the pampered, full-blown, important, humble fervants of 
the public? — Thus, may a very little public good be purchafed, at a 
very enormous public coft. Suppofing the diftribution free from mal- 
verfation, and needlefs expence ; ftill, the perfons, to whofe province it 
may fall, to decide on the merits of the claimants, will be too often 
mhled by falfe reprefentatious, and impofition, fometimes, through the 
want of that technical knowledge, which the fubje&, before them may 
require. Great is the influence and power of arrogant pretention and 
(hamelefs aflcrtion ; particularly, where there is any thing, like corporate 

acting 

* See Smith ubi fupra. The eader need fcarcely be reminded, that this Section was 
written long before the Union. 
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afting. Man, in the aggregate, (through the claftiing of interefts, and 
contrariety of corruption) is, ever more abfurd, than he is individually. 
In this chaos of felfifhnefs and ignorance, the voice of the intelligent 
few is completely drowned and loft, and thus ignorance, impudence, 
and fraud devour the golden fruit, which ought to be the prize of 
induftry, integrity, and Jkill. 

It is highly incumbent on the legiflature, and on thofc perfons, who 
poflefs an influence in the country, to guard their minds, againft the 
impofitions, and arts of needy and profligate pretenders, and noify char- 
latans ; who, in proportion, as they difcover ignorance and incapacity, 
in thofe to whom they apply themfelves, arc loud and vehement, in 
afleverations, and profufc in promifes. 

Yet, while I profefs myfclf, in general, unfriendly to bounties ; I 
admit, there may be fome exceptions, in their favour. The political 
fituation of Ireland, confidered in all its circumftances, is fomething fo 
peculiar, that it feems to Hand, without a parallel, in the hiftory of 
mankind. This peculiarity in the political fituation of the country, 
has had a great and very injurious effeft on its commerce and arts j 
and fo warped and infc&ed the induftry, the exertions, and even the 
very fentiments, and opinions, of the inhabitants, that the common 
maxims of political economy may be over-ruled, with refpeft to Ireland. 
For a long feries of years, the manufactures and induftry, of the 
country, were in a flate of profcription. The unvaried operation of 
a cruel and miftaken policy, and a code of oppreffive laws, and regu- 
lations, like a chilling wintry wind, froze up all the energies of the 
people, and blafted their induftry. The woollen manufa&ure, the ftaple 
of the country, in particular, was fo compleatly ruined, that it, now, 
exhibits all the debility of an infant manufacture. 

It is a ruling principle, in the allotment of bounties, to particular 
manufactures, in preference before others, that we are not to confidcr, 
fo much the intrinfic utility, and abftraCt importance, of the manu- 
facture itfelf, as whether it ftands in more need, of affiftance. — This 
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need of aififtance may arife trom various caufes.— The manufacture 
may be a new one — there may exift a dangerous competition, fup- 
ported by fuperior capital and ikill, the manufacture may require large 
and expenfive machinery, it may have been difcouraged by bad laws,— 
the country may be deficient in capital. — In all thefe cafes, it may be 
nccelTary, to counteract: the operation of the caufes, that prevent or 
retard the progrefs of a manufacture, by the cheering influence of boun- 
ties. As a deprefling force has been employed, to bend and warp 
our manufactures ; it may be wife, to depart from the ordinary maxims 
of national prudence, and employ fome degree of force, to bend them 
in the oppofite direction, that they may be reftored to their due form 
and reftitude, this force we apply, when we grant bounties. 

It may be proper, to grant bounties, for a feafon, to new manufac- 
tures, of a promifing complexion. In the infancy of an undertaking, a 
feries of experiments, doubtful in their iffue, are to be encountered ; 
a number of probationary loffes to be fuflained. Add to this the pre- 
judices, that mud be conquered, and above all, the deftru&ive and uni- 
verfal prejudice, whether founded in indolence, or envy, which prcdif- 
pofes people, to augur ill to the fuccefs, of new undertakings. Far 
different is the cafe, where the benefit of experience has been already 
gained, the incentives of profit have been already felt, and the com- 
munity, or the individual is poffeffed with a ftrong partiality, for a fa- 
vourite branch, of manufacture, long and fuccefsfully exercifed. 

In every cafe, where .bounties are afllgned, for the fupport and en- 
couragement of manufactures ; it muft be, in the hope and belief, that 
the manufacture, in queftion, though now unable to maintain itfelf, or march 
alone, will acquire fuch ftrength and maturity, in the courfe of time, as to 
be able to repay with intercft, that fupport, which it now derives from public 
bounty, and to become, inftead of a national lofs and burthen, a national 
fource of opulence and profperity. It would be the height of mad- 
nefs and folly, to give bounties, for the encouragement of manufac- 
tures, on any other principle than this j and, far better would it be, 
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to relinquifli, altogether, than to continue the purfuit of a manufac- 
ture, which, inftead of promifing to fupport itfelf, would require, to 
be fed with perpetual alms, and threaten to remain a permanent charge 
on the community. Loans from the public funds, to enterprifing and 
intelligent individuals, to aid them, .. in the profecution of expenfive fpe- 
culations, in manufacture, might be attended with the bed effects, if 
they were not perverted, by the fpirit of jobbing, and made fubfer- 
vient to corruption. 

There is, no doubt, profound wifdom, combined with extenfive know- 
ledge, in Doctor Smith's admirable book on the Wealth of Nations, 
and, in a general abftracted fenfe, moft of his portions are undenia- 
bly true ; yet, I believe, his book has been productive of many errors 
and falfe reafonings, and much idle declamation, on different fubjects 
of political economy. Were men to act: fully on his principles, in 
detail, I am afraid, they would be the caufe of irreparable miftakes 
in practice ; and teem with the moft injurious confequences to fociety. 
Many theoretical propofitions may be true, which yet will not bear 
to be drawn out, into minute corollaries, and applied, in detail, to 
the purpofes of real life. It has been the peculiar misfortune of the 
prefent age, to proceed too much on general reafonings, and abftract: 
theories, in contempt of the plain good fenfe, and accumulated expe- 
rience of part ages ; and, without attending to the limitations, quali- 
fications, and exceptions, required by real ufe and practice. — The va- 
nity of the prefent generation, has difpofed them to imagine them- 
felves poffefl: of more wifdom, than all the generations, that have pre- 
ceded them, put together. — Under this perfuafion, they have ventured 
to meddle with every thing j and attempted to demolilh, with a Sweep- 
ing hand, all the opinions, eftablifhments, and regulations, which had 
obtained the fanction of paft ages. They feem to delight in con- 
founding all the bounds of right and wrong. Thus, we have heard 
people, in the fpirit of the new philofophy, preaching up the bleiBngs 
of monopoly, and the beneficial tendency of exceffive and unreftrained 
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ufury ; and there are, certainly, general theorems, and abftracfc propo- 
fitions, on the fubjedt of political economy, which may be employed, 
to ferve the puryofes of fuch theories. — If I may prefume to con- 
trovert or criticife the opinions, of Doctor Smith, I mould fay, that 
fome of his pofitions, refpedting bounties, and prohibitory regulations, 
deferve particularly to be viewed, in the light I have mentioned. He 
has dedicated his work exclufively, to the confideration of the wealth 
of nations ; and, in conformity with the plan, which his title indicates, 
he feems to have omitted the flrength, and the morality, of nations, 
as foreign from his purpofe. Thefe are, certainly, confiderations, dif- 
tindt from the wealth of nations, as well as of individuals, and furely, 
more deferving of the care of an enlightened legiflator. It may, per- 
haps, appear fanciful, to fiiy it ; but, in my opinion, the very title of 
a profound elaborate book on the Wealth of Naiio?is, carries with it 
fomething injurious — fomething that induces error — inafmuch as it 
feems to denote, that the attainment of wealth is the greateft object 
imaginable, and fhould be the great motive and principle of national policy, 
the great fpring of legiflative interference. Doctor Smith feems to confine 
himfelf, to the means of employing capital, in the moft profitable manner, 
without entering into a variety of moral confiderations, which ought to have 
great weight, when we come to revolve the fubjedt of national induftry, and 
the mode and meafure of encouraging and extending it. It fhould alfo 
be remembered, that the author, in his book, by treating of the wealth 
of nations generally, and abftradtedly, makes his work a kind of Utopia, 
in political economy. He fpeaks of a country, as if it were wholly 
free, to act, and regulate its commerce, according to the maxims of 
philofophy, or principles of arithmetic, as underftood in counting-houfes, 
without taking into his account the foreign relations, the foreign en- 
mities, the domeftic and federal caufes, and motives, which perpetually 
fetter and impede, nay, in many cafes, wholly preclude the poffibility 
of framing the regulations of home induftry, and external trade, on 
the abftratVprinciples of political economy, by their producing a thoufand 
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and a thoufand unforefeen circumftances, which operate to govern the 
details of practical regulation, in oppofition to all the calculations, and rea- 
fons of mere theorifts. I do not ftate this, as an objection to Doftor 
Smith's book; which, no doubt, is an admirable performance: but I men- 
tion it, to fhew, what evils may poffibly refult, from the indifcreet, and 
intemperate ufe of fuch general do&rines, when men defcend to bufinefs, 
and come to eftablifli practical rules, for the commercial concerns of nations, 
and individuals. In fail:, fuch theories contain in them too much, of the 
chimerical dreams of perfectibility, which have proved fo fatal to the French 
revolutionifts ; and, by inftigating men, to attempt too much, and to dif- 
dain a moderate degree of fuccefs, and perfection, fuch as, alone, are 
competent to man, and his labours ; have, in fafl, incapacitated him from 
accomplifhing any thing good. 

I have been led to thefe digrcflivc reflections, by a recollection of what 
Do&or Smith has advanced, on the fubjeft of bounties, and protecting du- 
ties. What he fays, is for the moft part, undoubtedly true, in general 
theory ; yet, unlefs all nations Ihould agree, by common confent, to a£r up- 
on his principles, and forego all at once their long eftabliihed fyftcms of boun- 
ties, protecting duties, and prohibitions, it would he impolitic and chi- 
merical, in the extreme, for a fingle nation to renounce them. 

It is true, no doubt, as Dr. Smith obferves, that the interference of the 
legiflature, in the way of bounties, and protecting duties, may force the 
employment of capital from its level, and urge it into particular channels. 
It may be true, that, if all other trades were to rcfemble that, which mull 
be fupported by bounties, they would eat up, each, fuch a part of the capi- 
tal, that there would, foon, be no capital left. It may be true, alfo, 
" That the trades, or manufactures, carried on, by means of bounties, 
" are the only ones, which can be carried on, between two nations, for any 
" confiderable time, in fuch a manner, as, that one of them fliall regularly 
" lofe, or fell its goods for lefs, than it cofts to bring them to market." — ■ 
Thefe are, no doubt, ftrong confiderations of inconvenience ; yet, there 
may be other confiderations, of higher convenience, to counteract thefe, 
and reconcile it to the true intcreft, and found policy of a nation, to fuffer 
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privations, and inconveniences of this kind, for a time, or even in per- 
petuity. Suppofe, for inftance, that a foreign ftate fhould prohibit all 
the manufactures, of the ftate in queftion, may not the meafures of prohi- 
bition, and protecting duties, be wifely:, and fuccefsfully employed, to bring 
fuch a ftate to re'afon, through the very medium of her felfiftmefs, and force 
her to recall her illiberal reftri&ions. Suppofe, again, that a neighbouring 
ftate, wealthy, flourifhing in manufactures, fhould determine to get poflefli- 
on of the entire market for the confumption of a country, even at the price 
of a temporary facrifice of profit, and pour in its manufactures, at an un- 
der rate until it compleatly overwhelms the native fabricks. This is a com- 
mon proceeding with trading nations. And, how is this mode of commercial 
aggreflion to be refilled,- or counteracted? — Surely, by the means, of boun- 
ties, and protecting duties alone, which may enable the native manufac- 
tures to ftand their ground, againft the inroad of foreign fabricks. 

It is to be considered, alfo, "what may be the difadvantages, or inconve- 
niences, refu'lting to a poor ftate, which has no commodity, or manufacture 
which it can give, in exchange, for the imported manufacture; from the 
tonftant drain of : fpecie, which muft be occafioned, by the free influx of 
foreign manufactures ; how calamitous fuch a Situation may become, ap- 
pears, from the fearful poverty of Spain, and Portugal; though thefe 
countries are the owners of the richeft mines in the world. The Spaniards, 
and Portuguefe, can import woollen manufactures from England, of a better 
quality, and on cheaper terms, than they can produce them at home ; yet, 
it might be' found policy, to give a bounty on the productions of the home- 
manufactures, and to confine the people to the ufe of them ; or,, at Ieaft, to 
give them a preference, in the home market, by the force of protecting du- 
ties. Human nature is naturally fluggifh, and inert j it requires, at firft, 
the application of fome external force, to give it an impetus, and direction ; 
but, whenit is once fet in motion, It gains ftrength, and activity, as it 
goes on, in its courfe ; and will proceed, by its own acquired momentum, 
without requiring the application of any additional impulfe. Thus, in a coun- 
try, which poflefles, in herfelf the ground work, and means, of having flourifti- 
ing manufactures, fuch- as pofleffing provifions, and other necefTaries, labour, 
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and the raw material, or prima of manufactures, on cheap terms: the 
people, if they are once roufed from their indolence, and fupinenefs, by the 
care of the legiflature, and inftigated to exertion, by bounties, and protecting 
duties, may come to improve their fabricks fo much, not only in quality, but 
in cheapnefs, that they will, at firft, be able to fupply the home confumptioni 
on fatisfactory terms, and, in procefs of time, to contend, with fome prof- 
pect of fuccefs, with their manufacturing rivals, in . the foreign market. 
Suppofing, even, that the fyfteni of bounties, and protecting duties, con- 
tinued for fome time, with patience, and perfeverance, fhould fail of pro- 
ducing fuch a compleat amelioration, as I have mentioned, in the fituation 
of a country, with refpedt to its manufactures, I do not think, that, even 
then, it is to be abandoned, and condemned, in every cafe, and, all cir- 
cumftances confidered, as wholly impolitic, and injurious. We (hould con- 
fider the poffible advantages, which may refult from confining a, large por- 
tion of the expenditure of a country, within its own bofom ;: — from directing 
a large portion of the expences of individuals, in a community, to the fup- 
port of the labouring poor around them, in their own country, inftead of let- 
ting the money, thus to be expended, pafs out of the country,, to fupport 
the labouring poor of another nation > while the poor of the flate in quef- 
flion, are confuming away in apathy, andidlenefs; perhaps, the prey, of 
the moll fqualid famine, and wretchednefs. 

Doctor Smith takes it for granted, that, if the employment of capital were 
not turned into fome particular channel, by bounties, and protecting duties, 
trades and manufactures, finding their own level, (favourite cabaliftic cx- 
preflions, of his, which have been echoed, and re-echoed, even to fatiety, 
by thoufands of pretenders to political fcience) would flow in fome other di- 
rection, more advantageous to the community. I do not admit the force of 
his coriclufion. It does not follow, ofneceflity, from his premifes. On 
the contrary, it is highly probable, that fuch a country might fall into ruin- 
ous defpondency, and incurable apathy ;. and .refign herfclf tamely to the 
mercy of foreign manufacturers, who may fupply her wants, on their own 
terms. We have feen an inftance of this, as I have faid, in the prefent la- 
mentable 
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mentable fituation of Spain and Portugal ; countries in pofleffion of the pre- 
cious metals, in abundance, and of all the means of carrying on manufactures 
to advantage. On the contrary, we fee a proof of the advantages of a 
fyftem of bounties, and protecting duties, in the prefent flourifliing ftate of 
the linen manufacture in Ireland No man will pretend to fay, it would 
have attained to the ftate of perfection, which it now boafts, without the 
aid and protection of the legiflature. The improvements, alfo, which the 
agriculture of Ireland has experienced, during fome years paft, furnifti fur* 
ther arguments in favour of the fyftem of bounties. 

It does not follow, that the whole enhancement of price, orexpencejto 
the confumer of any article of manufacture, by his being reftricted to the pur- 
chafe of a home fabric, though, perhaps, dearer in price, and lefs excellent 
in quality, is fo much actually loft to him. He may pay dearer, it is true, 
for a yard of cloth, a hat, or a pair oHtockings; becaufc he is obliged to 
confine himfclf to the produce of his own country ; and his coat, his hat, or 
his (lockings may be lefs durable, than fimilar articles, with which he might 
be fupplied by importation ; yet if, by confining his expences within his own 
country, he contributes to encreafe the quantity of money circulating in it, 
he will contribute, in proportion, to raife the rents of land, the price of 
provifions, and all other produce of land, the price of other manufactures, 
the price of labour, the price of all exertions, and productions of fkill and 
genius, the reader will eafily fee, that it is moft probable, nay, almoft certain, 
that the individuals in queftion, muft be concerned, in fome one or other 
of thefe branches, and will derive more benefit, from thence, than he can 
pofllbly injury, judging from the enhanced price, or bad quality of the 
home manufacture, to which he is confined. 

There is one other confideration, which is of high importance, and which 
may reconcile an enlightened legiilator, to the fyftem of bounties, and pro- 
tecting duties ; I mean, its effects, in a moral point of view ; as being the 
means of furniftring employment, for the poor ; and diffufing among them 
a fpirit of induftry, and habits of exertion. It is a trite maxim, but not 
the lefs true, on that account, that idlcncfs is the nurfe of vice, and the 
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root of all evil. On the other hand, an induftrious temper, and a fpirit of 
exertion, are mod favourable to fobriety, good order, and a difplay of all 
the moral difpofitions, and chriftian virtues. It is hard to fay, what price 
would be too great, to be paid, by a wife and virtuous legiflator, for the 
general diffufion of fuch habits, and fuch a fpirit. I think it is a great ob- 
jection, to Dr. S?nit/j's book, admirable as it is, in many refpects, that he 
does not advert, fufficiently* to moral obje&s ; but feems to form his 
theory wholly independent of them ; and to underate the influence, 
and potency, of moral caufes, in producing, or countenancing, the wel- 
fare of nations. 

To clofe this fecli on, with an argument of the utmoft ftrength, and aui 
thority, I would requeft the reader to turn his eyes to the practice, and fitu- 
ation of Britain, with refpect to her manufactures — What has been her po- 
licy, during the laft century ? Shall we be ready to condemn thofe maxims, 
as unwife, under the practice of which, a nation has profpered, beyond all 
part example, and grown, to fuch a ftupendous degree of wealth, and grcat- 
nefs ? The fleece, in particular, has been the boaft and treafurc, of. the 
people of England. — We know, with what a tender care, and fond folici- 
tude, they have cheriflied their woollen manufacture ; and, with what jealous 
precautions they have fludied, to guard the exclufive pofleflion of this im- 
portant fource of national wealth, and profperity. A fimilar fpirit, and max- 
ims of policy, dictated the famous Navigation Act ;* to which, itmuft be 
acknowledged, that Britain, at this hour, owes the fbvereignty of the feas : 
and, it is manifeft, that all the abftract principles, of the wealth of nations, 
refpecting the falfe policy, of prohibitory, and protecting fyftems, might be 
applied, with much plaufibility, and gravity, to demonftrate the utter inex- 
pediency of this grand meafure, which has ever been confidered, from the 
time of its enaction, as the corner ftone of Englifli greatnefs — of the magni- 
ficent {fracture of the Britiih. commerce, and naval power. 

Vol. ix. ( X x ) Sect. 

* The reader will fee the grand effects of the Navigation Act, acknowledged, in a late 
publication of Citizen Hauterht, on the prefent ftate of France. 
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Sect. ii. 
Of Protecting Duties. 

The courfe of my fubject, naturally leads me to protecting duties. — Vari- 
ous grounds of objeftion, to this mode of encouraging manufactures, pre- 
fent themfelves. The impofition of fuch duties, is not only objectionable, 
on the general principles of political economy, but there are additional 
prudential reafons againfl: it, fuggefted by political relations, and the pe- 
culiar fituation of Ireland. 

* Protecting duties, impofed by this country, whether amounting to a pro- 
hibition ; or only, (which would be a preferable courfe) tending, to place, 
our manufactures on an equal degree of footing, in the home market, with 
thofe of Britain j would wear an invidious appearance, of hoftility, againfl: 
that country, whofe jealoufy, it would be imprudence in us, to excite ; and 
whofe affection, we fhould endeavour, to conciliate. We have fuffered 
much, it is true, from the miftaken policy, and groundlefs malignity of the 
lifter country, but, it is to be hoped, that thofe evil days of blindnefs, and 
illiberality are paft ; that, more humane and rational maxims prevail ; and 
that the two countries, united, as they are, in fate, will open their eyes to 
fee, that they have one common interefl. An Englijhman, if he is not 
blinded by his prejudices, muft be fenfibfe, that whatfoever enriches Ireland, 
muft, ultimately tend to theftrength and fupport of Britain. I would chufe 
rather to truft to the gradual operation of reflections and principles, than 
to encounter illiberality with illiberality, and refort to a fyftem of protecting 
duties, inimical in its afpect, as to the part of the empire, to which we 
belong, and queftionable, as to the benefit of which it may be productive. 

I confider protecting duties, as tending to introduce fupinenefs and.care- 

leflhefs, 

* The Reader is again to be reminded, that this Trad was written, antecedently to the 
measure of a legislative Union, 
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leffnefs, fraud and extortion, among our manufacturers j to enhance the 
price, and deprave the quality, of our manufactures. Competition is not 
only the ftrongeft incitement, to the exertion of flull and induftry, in the 
workman; it furnhhes, alfo, powerful motives, to induce him to content 
himfelf, with moderate profits, and to diftinguifh himfelf, by the fairnefs 
of his dealings, as the mod effectual means of vanquiftiing his antagonift, 
in a ftruggle for pre-eminence in the market. Were we reftricted, to the 
ufe of our own manufactures, in every inftance ; the immediate confequcncc 
would be, combinations among the mailer manufacturers, to raife the price 
of their labour. We fhould be obliged, either to recall the reftri&ions, 
which were the caufe of this arrangement, or fubmit to be worfe cloathed 
and accommodated, than our neighbours, at an expence greater, than what 
they pay for commodities of fuperior quality. 

There is a paffage in Toiingh tour in France, very appofitc, to (hew, 
that monopolies, and prohibitory claufes, are not the molt effectual means,.. 
of promoting manufactures. " At the fair of Guibray, I found the quan- 
" tity of Englijh goods confiderable. A dozen of common plates, three 
<c livres ; and four livres for a French imitation, but worfe. I alked the 
" man, (a Frenchman) if the treaty of commerce would not be injurious,. 
" with fuch a difference ? — e'eji precifement le contraire,, monfieur ; qitclque 
" mauvaife quefoit cette imitation, on n'a encore rienfait d'aujji bien en 
"France; l' annee prochaine on fera mieux ; nousperfeclionnerons, et enjin r 
" nous I'cmportcrons fur iious. — I believe he is a very good politician, (con- 
" tinues the tourift), and that, without competition, it is not poflible to pcr- 
" feet any fabric. The frauds, and extortion of the mafter manufacturers, 
" the diflipation, and combination for encreafing of wages, among the in- 
" fcrior workmen, where a monopoly is eftabliflied, by law, mud effectu- 
" ally retard the progrefs of manufactures."' It is fmartly obferved, by 
Young, that the party of the plough, never had a monopoly on its fide. 

Another reafon, why I would leave the importation of all fabvicks, whe- 
ther Britilh or foreign, free, is, that our. manufacturers might be furniflied 
with patterns of all that was mod perfect, and eftimable in manufactures, 
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by which means, the arts and fabrics of the country will be improved. 
Tafle and fkill have made a greater progrefs in molt manufactures, in 
the lifter country ; induftry and invention are ftimulated to new im- 
provements, by the large rewards, which an abundant capital is able 
to bellow. The conftant demands of a vaft imperial city, the refidencc 
of a fplendid court ; the fantaftic arbitrefs of fafhion, are perpetually 
fuggefling progreffive ideas to the manufacturers of Britain ; and fancy 
is for ever on the flretch, to devife new modes, of carrying the texture 
and beauty of their fabrics, to greater perfection. 

Adam Smith, though decidedly unfavourable to the fyftem of protect- 
ing duties, in general, admits, that there is one cafe, which may be an 
exception to the general doctrine. — " It may, fomctimes, be a matter 
" of deliberation," (fays he) " how far it is proper, to continue the 
" free importation, of certain foreign goods ; that is to fay, when fome 
" foreign nation reftrains, by high duties, or prohibitions, the impor- 
" tation of fome of our manufactures, into their country. Revenge, 
" in this cafe,, naturally dictates retaliation, and that we Ihould impofe, 
" like duties and prohibitions, on the importation of fome, or all of 
" their manufactures into ours. In this confifted a great part of the 
■*' policy of Mr. Colbert, who, notwithflanding his great abilities, feems, 
" in this cafe, to have been impofed on, by the fophiftry of mer- 
" chants and manufacturers, who are always demanding a monopoly, 
" againft their countrymen. It is, at prefent, the opinion of the moll 
" intelligent men in France, that his operations Of this kind, have not 
" been beneficial to his country. 

" There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, when there 
"is a probability, that they will procure the repeal of the high 
" duties or prohibitions, complained of. — The recovery of a great fo- 
" reign market, will generally more than compenfate the tranfitory in- 
*' convenience, of paying dearer, during a Ihort time, for fome fort 
" of goods. To judge, whether fuch retaliations are likely to produce 
** fuch an effect, does not, perhaps, fo much belong to the fcience 
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" of a Iegiflator, whofe deliberations ought to be governed by gene- 
" ral principles, that are always the fame, as to the fkill of that in- 
" fidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a ftatefman, or politician, 
" whofe councils are directed, by the momentary fluctuation of affairs. 
" When there is no probability, that fuch repeal can be procured, it 
" feems a bad method of compenfating the injury done to certain 
<c claffes of our people, by doing another injury, both to thofe claffes, 
" and to all other claffes of them. When our neighbours prohibit 
" fome manufacture of ours, we generally prohibit, not only the fame, 
" but fome other manufacture of theirs. This may, no doubt, give 
" encouragement, to fome particular workmen among ourfelves, and, 
" by excluding their rivals, enable them to raife their price in the 
" home market. Thefc workmen, however, who fuffered by our nclgh- 
" hours' prohibition, will not be benefited by ours. On the contrary, 
" they, and all the other clafles of our citizens, will thereby be ob- 
" liged to pay dearer than before, for certain goods." 

It might, perhaps, be expedient, to protect the Irifh manufactures, 
of woollen fabrics, and of ftamped, and printed cottons, and callicoes j 
by a duty on EngliJ}} manufactures, in thefe branches, at leaft, equi- 
valent to what is laid, on the like manufactures of Ireland* when im- 
ported into England. It feems to be but juft,> that when there are 
protecting duties in England* there fliould be correfponding protecting 
duties in Ireland, to put the manufactures of the two countries, on 
an equal footing ; and to counteract the induftry, which is em- 
ployed by the manufacturers of Britain, to flifle the manufactures of 
Ireland, In the cradle, and to overcharge the market of this country, 
with their fabrics. But this is periculofa plenum opus alecc, the politi- 
cal practicability of fuch a meafure is queflionable, the economical 
expediency is doubtful. 

I would inftance, as an example of an injudicious application of pro- 
tecting duties, for the purpofe of encouraging a manufacture, . a late 
tax of two pence per pound, on paper imported. In vain did the 
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printers of Ire/and .reprefent, that the paper made in the country 
was wholly infufficient to fupply the confumption. The tax was impo- 
fed ; the printing trade, in this country, was nearly deftroyed, and thus 
the paper manufacture was injured, not advanced, by the duty. 

Doctor Adam Smith obferves, " that can hardly be called improvi- 
" dence in ftates and communities, which is prudence in an individual." 
And, hence he would infer, that ftates, like individuals, fliould repair 
to purchafe. thofe articles of manufacture of which they ftand in need, 
wherever they can procure them cheapeft. " It is the maxim of every 
" prudent mafter of a family, never to make at home, what it wiil 
" coft him more to make than to buy." — But the comparifon between 
the individual and the community docs not feem to hold entirely ; and 
if any fair diilinctioiis between them can be taken, the attempt of 
Doctor Smith, to apply the rules of private domeftic economy to grand, 
political and commercial regulations, muft fail. I fay this, fuppofing it 
to be the fact, according to Smith's hypothec's, that individuals, in the 
ordinary dealings of life, uniformly refort, for the purchafe of fuch 
manufactures as they want, to the market, where they can procure 
them, on the cheapen: terms. This ftrict economy in buying, is far, 
from being uniformly, or even generally purfued, in the courfe of or-, 
ninary life. — The fact, (as every perfon muft be fenfible,) is, that, in 
the dealings of individuals, there are many confiderations, which con- 
troul the principle of faving in. price, — fuch as connection,— neighbour- 
hood — friendfhip — the accommodation of long credit — the profpect of 
reciprocal advantage, in the fale of fome commodity, in which the pur- 
chafer . himfelf deals. Such, evidently, are the motives, by which the 
majority of individual purchafers, in private life, are governed, and, 
among farmers, it is obvioufly the practice of families, to manufacture 
at home,, many parts of their apparel 

But, fuppofing, contrary to the experience of every man who looks 
around him, that the individual goes to purchafe what he wants, where- 
ever he can procure it for the leaft pofitive fum, without attempting 

to 
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to manufacture it himfelf, and without any confideration of other circum- 
stances ; ftill it remains to be enquired, whether we muft admit it, as 
a general axiom, in political economy, that, whatever would be excu- 
fable, or even prudent and proper, in the private dealings of indivi- 
duals, would be found policy, and fit to be adopted, in practice, in 
the regulation of ftates. — I {hall mention, what I think, would be the 
fair parallel from private life, for the policy of ftates, and the econo- 
my of a legiflator, in regulating the dealings of a commercial and ma- 
nufacturing people. — Suppofe a gentlemen has an eftate, wholly peo- 
pled by a manufacturing tenantry; and fuppofe, at fome fmall diftance, 
another gentleman lias an eftate, which is alfo occupied by perfons 
who carry on a fimilar manufacture ; it will become a queftion, on 
DoCtor Smith's principles, whether it would be prudent and advifeable, 
in the proprietor of the firft eftate, to give a preference to the in- 
duftry of his own tenants, and confine himfelf, and his family, to the 
confumption of the manufactures produced by them, although, front 
fome caufe or other, he might be able to procure fimilar articles, and 
of equal quality, fome what cheaper, from the tenantry of the next 
cftatc ; or, (hall he, on the other hand, prefer the immediate faving 
of a few fliillings in the year, on his different purchafes of manufac- 
ture, to the encouragement of induftry, among his tenants, for whom 
he is bound to feel a fatherly folicitude, and to a certain mode of fa- 
cilitating and fectiring the payment of his wants ? and while he fup- 
ports the induftry of the tenants of another proprietor, and aids them 
continually in the payment of their rents, (hall he tell his own te- 
tantry, — " I will feize your flock — I will fell your furniture — I will 
" tear your beds from under you, — but I will not ufe your manufac- 
" tures — I can buy them cheaper elfewhere ; — with every difpofition 
" to labour, you muft go learn a new trade, or you muft ftarve, 

" or quit my cftatc, and feck your fortunes in America" 1 afk, 

would fuch conduft be humane ? — Would it be chriftian ? Would it 
be prudent? Nay, would it not be abfolutc madnefs, in the landlord ? 

The 
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The ftate is that landlord ; the people, at large are the tenantry ; 
the rent they pay, confifts in their ordinary taxation, and in their 
extraordinary exertions, in times of want and danger. Had Doctor 
Smith's principle of private economy, been uniformly applied to public 
conduct, by England, flie would not ftourifh, as fhe does, in manufac- 
tures, at this day; — her woollen manufacture might never have ex- 
ifted. There was a time, when her manufactures were in their in- 
fancy, and thofe of neighbouring ftates, (as the Flemings, and others) 
cheap, and in high perfection. What became of Doctor Smith's prin- 
ciple, in the interval, while Britijh manufactures were," as yet, imper- 
fect:, and, as I may fay, ferving. their apprenticefliip ? — As the fituation 
of individuals in fociety, though it is frequently compared to that of 
independent flutes, is yet diftinguifliablc, in fomc refpects, from it ; fb, 
there arc ftrong rcafons, which may lead us, to conclude, that many 
of the principles, which apply to the conduct of ftates, either in their 
internal regulations, or their intercourfe with other ftates, may be dif- 
ferent from thofe of private economy ; and that the prudence, and good 
economy, of the individual may be wholly diftinct, and of a very dif- 
ferent character, from the prudence and economy of the commu- 
nity. 

The firft circumftance of diftinction, which muft ftrike the moft in- 
dolent obferver, with refpect to individuals in fociety, is this. — Neigh- 
bourhood is generally the pledge of friendfhip and good-will. The very 
term neighbour is an amicable appellation, and the people, who inhabit 
the fame vicinity, are ufually difpofed, to confider each other as of the 
fame- family j to fupport each other, in all their quarrels ; to affift each 
other, in all their difficulties, and diftreffes ; and, in fhort, to cement 
the union, begun in mere juxtapofition, by the practice of all manner 
of mutual good offices. Now, it will appear, from the uniform tenor 
of hiftory, that, with refpect to ftates, the direct contrary is the cafe; 
and that the mere circumftance of vicinity is, in itfelf, a conftant fource 

of 
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of jealoufy, envy, and animofity; — by producing ufually a fimilarity of 
natural produces, and, in confequence, a rivalfhip, in commerce and 
induflry. We find that the very . circumflance of neighbourhood, per- 
petually excites a fecret ill-will, and a latent difpofition to mutual hof- 
tilities. The words, natural enemi/s, — prepofterous phrafe ! as if God 
and nature ever meant, that- any human creatures fhould be enemies 
of each other. — What do they mean ? — Neighbours — People to whom 
vicinity, is likely to furnifli occafions of quarrelling, about their boun- 
daries, or of rivalling each other, in commerce and manufacture. 

There is another palpable difference between the individual, and the 
flate, which will make it very necefiary to diftinguifh between the prin- 
ciples and maxims of economy, which apply to them rcfpedtively — the 
individual is tranfitory — the flate is fuppofed to be immortal. As the 
exiftence of the individual is brief, the principles of his economy will 
be cautious and contracted. He will confine his views to htmfelf, and 
his family ; vetat fpem inchoare longam. He will grafp more, at im- 
mediate gain, and prefent favings ; he will truft lefs, to fpeculation, and 
the promifes of futurity. It is not fo with flates. They look to gene- 
rations .yet unborn, and build for eternity. Of courfe, their plans will 
not only be more extenfive, but alfo on different principles. They 
will have greater inducements, to embark in fpeculations, to relinquifh 
certain advantages, for great contingencies in profpect; to renounce 
immediate gains, and facrifice- the opportunities of prefent faving, to 
greater advantages in revolving time. Both individuals, in particular 
focieties, and flates, in the great fociety of the univerfe, are alike 
fubjefr. to a common head; but, the exiftence of the municipal fupe- 
rior, is more palpable— his authority is more an object of fenfe — the 

bands of his control are more clofely ftrained, ^his interference to 

maintain his dominion, and punifh any violation of his laws, is more 
immediate. Hence it happens, in general, that the municipal laws of 
a natidn, are more punctually obferved, by the individuals, in civij 
fociety, than the laws of nations are, by independent 'flates. Nations, 
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being thus left more to their own devices, run into greater excen- 
tricities, and irregularities, with refpeft to each other, than indivi- 
duals in fociety are fuffered to do, by the civil magiftrate. Hiftory 
is filled with afts of outrage, unprovoked hoftility, fhamelefs infrac- 
tions of treaties, black perfidy, committed by ftatfcs againft each other. 
In civil fociety, the individuals reft under the protection of the laws, 
fecure againft aggreffions of this kind, on the part of their neigh- 
bours ; and aft, in their common economy, as if they were always 
fure of their amicable difpofitions. They feldom fuffer by their con- 
duft. It is not fo with ftatesj they muft aft on a fuppofition, that 
their neighbours are hoftile. They muft never be luHed into fecu- 
rity; and they muft often counteract the malevolent, the impoli- 
tic, and outrageous meafures of their neighbours, by meafures not, 
in themfelves, and abftraftedly considered, prudent, advifeable, or per- 
haps ftriftly moral; but, enforced by imperious circumftances, and 
juftifiable, on principles of felf-defence, and felf-prefervation. 

In all matters, which are neither enjoined nor prohibited, by,the muni- 
cipal law, the individual has an unqueftioned and uncontrolled right, to 
admininjfter his concerns, to govern the interior of his family, as he 
thinks beftj to adopt what fyftem of economy he pleafes, and difpofe 
of his property, at his pleafure. — There feems to be but one rule, in 
this refpcft ; — " Ufe your own in fuch a manner, as not to injure the 
property of another." It is very different, with the ruler of a ftate or 
community, with refpcft to his fyftem of economy. He muft ftudy po- 
pularity, and aim at conciliating the affcclions of the great family, over 
which he is fet. His maxims of economy muft, therefore, be very dif- 
ferent, on this account, from thofe of the individual. He muft, on 
many occafions, refign his own ideas, and aft in opposition to his better 
judgment. He will confider, not, what is excellent, but what is prac- 
ticable. He will not aim at chimerical perfection, and Eutopian hap- 
pinefs. He will purfue the interefts of fociety, as far as the paflions 

and 
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and prejudices of his fubjects will admit ; but he will perceive, at the 
fame time, the grand importance of pleafing his people, and keeping 
them in good humour. He will therefore make many facrifices of his 
own opinion, and better judgment, to obtain this advantage, and con- 
ciliate their affections. A . wife ruler will perceive, that if he can gain 
the affections of the people, the tafk of governing them will be eafy j 
and that all the wheels of the date machine, will go on fmoothly, 
without any friction ; and it will be a point of good policy, to pro- 
cure this advantage, at any reafonable expence. The government of a 
ftate, therefore, will not attempt, if it be prudent, what is pofitively, 
and abfolutely, the beft, but will adapt itfelf, to the prejudices of 
the people j it is to govern, according to the circumftances and temper 
of the times. Where, for inftance, the manufacturing part of the peo- 
ple, are fo numerous, as to make a great part of the population of 
the ftate, they will be able to raife a cry, and to call the attention of 
government to their wants and wifhes, in a tone of voice not to be 
contemned. We know how that wife minifter, Sir Robert Walfole, 
abandoned his excife fyftem, in deference to the public fentiment, con- 
vinced, as he was, of its excellence, in theory. He faw and felt, that 
abftract fyftems of perfection, obftinately purfued, in oppofition, to 
what is practical, and practicable, will even do more harm than good. 
I might enlarge very much on this topic ; but, what has been already 
faid, may lead us to examine, the folidity of the impofing and fpe- 
cious remark, that, " What is prudent in the conduct of every private 
" family, can fcarce be folly in that of a great kingdom." 
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Sect. in. 



Eflablifhment.1 for the profecution of Trade, and Manufaclures, by 
Government, or the Public, on its own Account, 

In fome countries, the government, or rich and powerful individuals, 
not being either merchants, manufacturers, or Ikilled in manufactures ; 
from a well meant, but injudicious defire, of promoting commerce and 
induflxy, and furnifliing employment, for the poor ; have attempted to 
eflablidi large and cxtenfive manufactories, for the production of fa- 
brics, on their own account. Thefe vaft and magnificent fpeculations, 
inflead of proving ferviceable to the country, at large, or any indi- 
vidual in it ; prove uniformly ruinous to the undertakers, and inju- 
rious to the caufe of general induftry. They endeavour to confine in 
a hot-houfe, and rear to a premature growth, by forcing powers of 
artificial heat, a plant, which, if fet in the open air and natural foil, 
and left to the free influence of the fun, and to the foftering rains 
and dews of heaven, would :have fpread largely, and yielded an abun- 
dant return ; inftead of exhibiting a fickly unwholefome vegetation, and 
affording a finall produce, at a large expence. 

There is fomething grand and impofing, no doubt, in the idea of 
being the fole proprietary of an extenfive and flourifhing manufacture ; 
of the difpenfation of employment, and bread, to thoufands ; of the in- 
fpe&ion of their conduct, and diftribution of rewards, to the exertions 
of their induftry. — A very fmall portion of reflection will convince us, 
that the natural tendency of fuch fchemes, fo plaufible at firft fight, 
is to debilitate the energy, and wafte the productive powers of the fo- 
ciety ; by transferring the employment of capital, from ikilful to unfkil- 

ful 
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ful hands, in cohfequence of which, the fldlful hands will be, paralyfed 
or remain idle ; while that part of the capital of the country, which, 
paffes through unlkilful hands, will either be diffipated in fmoke, and 
wholly loft, or fail of producing that return which it would have 
yielded to the country. Thus, the nation fuftains a total lofs of all 
that the induftry of the flcilful, now unemployed, might have produced, 
if they had been employed; and, with refpect to the capital mifapplied, 
a lofs, either total, by its being compleatly diffipated ; or partial, by 
the fmallnefs of the return, which it yields, through injudicious manage- 
ment. 

The famous Earl of Strafford, when chief governor of this country, 
was actuated, by miftaken ideas, of this kind, refpecting the eftablifli- 
ment of the linen manufacture in Ireland, which may be called — 

Plant of his hand, and offspring of his care. 

He ineant to have formed very extenfive eftablifliments, for the purpofe 
of carrying it on at Naas, on his own account. 

Sir William Temple propofes, " that a fum of money fliould be kept 
" ready, in the hands appointed by government, for taking off, at 
" moderate prices, all fuch pieces of cloth, as fliould be brought in 
" by any perfons, at certain times, to the chief town of each county. 
" Such pieces as are fit for fails, to be carried to the (lores of the 
" navy, all fuch as are fit for the army, to be given to the foldiers, 
" in part of their pay. All finer pieces to be fold, and the money 
" applied to the encreafe of- the main flock." — But this would come 
to the fame point, of making the government a manufacturer, or, which 
is nearly tantamount, a factor, for the manufacturer. As to the fup- 
ply of the navy, and the army ; it is found, ' by experience, that all 
neceffaries, for the one, and the other, can be moll conveniently pro- 
cured, by contract. 

In Spain, the government has fhown much folicitude, on the fub- 
ject of manufactures ; and endeavoured to promote the interefls of in- 
duftry, 
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duftry, and the arts, by large eflablifliments of manufactures, to be 
carried on by government, on its own account. In this manner, great 
fums are annually lavished, which ferve only to retard and injure, what 
it means to promote. 

Townjhend fuppofes, that the yearly lofs by the porcelain manufac- 
ture, at Buon-Retiro is, 1,436,188 reals. The annual expence of the 
glafs manufacture carried on, in like manner, by government, he ftates 
at 1,136,884 reals, and the lofs by the cloth manufacture, of which 
government is the proprietor alfo, is extremely heavy. See what a 
diminution of the capital of the country, and,, in confequence of the 
induftry, which mould be fed, and fet in action by that capital, mufl 
refult, from thefc annual lofles ! 

A funilar fate has attended a fimilar attempt of the archbifliop of 
Toledo., as wc find it ltated, by the fame writer. *' The good arch- 
" bifhop," (fays he) " here (at Toledo) feeds feven hundred perfons, 
" who are employed, in the filk manufacture ; but, unfortunately, with 
" the befl: intentions in the world, he has compleated the ruin of the 
" city. By his weight of capital, he has raifed the price of labour ; and of 
" the raw material ; while, by carrying fo great a quantity of manufactured 
" goods to the common market, he has fo funk the price of the commodity, 
" that thofe, who ufed to employ from forty to fixty workmen, now but two 
" or three ; and thofe people, who are employed by the prelate, far from fup- 
"- porting themfelves, require forty thoufand ducats a year, over and above." 

Thefe examples, and the reafonings on them, will in fome meafurc, 
apply to the courfe, which was purfued by the Dublin Society, for the 
advancement of the filk and woollen manufactures ; and explain to us 
the caufes, which have rendered the patriotic wifhes and endeavours of 
that body, fo unavailing, in this particular refpect. Voting's account of 
this matter appears to. me fo judicious, that I mail tranferibe his words. 

" To encourage the manufacture of Irijh woollen cloths, and ' Irtfli 
<s filks, the fociety have two warehoufes, where goods are fold, on their 
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" own account, by^ wholefale, and retail, for ready money.* (This is 
" not altogether the cafe, with the woollen warehoufe ; as it is now 
" regulated, it is a depot for the goods of the manufacturers, of which 
" the Dublin Society pays the rent, together with the falaries and 
" wages of clerks, and other fervants. But the principle is the fame,) 
" the intent of thefe inftitutions, (fays Toung) is, to take the weavers 
" out of the hands of drapers and mercers, and let their manufactures 
" come to market, without the deduction of the fliop-kceper's profit. 
" One effect of this, is the taking the ready money, which is the mod 
" profitable part of their cuftom, from the draper and mercer, 
" which, in fact, is laying a heavy tax on them. Now, it muft ap- 
" pear a ftrange mode of encouraging a manufacture, to lay a heavy 
" tax on the mafter manufacturers. 

" All taxes, laid on a tradefman, in confequence of his trade, muft 
" be drawn back from his cuftomers. . The effect of this will be like 
" that of any other tax, to enhance the price, and leffen the con- 
" fumption. The tax is equal to the profit, the mafter manufacturer or 
" ftiop-keeper could have made, by turning the fums, for which he 
" gives credit to his cuftomers. To reimburfe himfelf, as I have faid, 
" he raifes the price of his goods, to thofe who buy on credit, who, 
" by means of the inftitution in qnefton, become his only cuftomers, 
" for the home manufactures ; but, the greater the , price, the lefs the 
" confumption ; thus, the general confumption of the manufactures of 
" the country is leflened, to let the ready money dealer have his goods 
" a little cheaper." 

Mafter manufacturers, with that vigorous attention, activity, fkill, and 
invention, which are the refult of profitable bufmefs ; are in every coun- 
try, the foul of profperous fabricks. Their profit animates them to 
fpirited exertions, on which the advance of manufactures depends. — 
"Where are the men of tafte to invent, of quicknefs and fagacity, to 
mark and follow the caprice of fafhion ? — Can we find them, among 

the 
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the working weavers ? Abfurd ! We mud look for them among the in- 
telligent manufacturers. — Go to the weavers in Spital Fields, and fee 
rhem, mere machines, directed by their employers, the mercers, lince 
it is their capital, that fet the loom at work, their tafle and judgment 
that direct and regulate its productions. — "What would be the effect, 
were the mercers of London to be rivalled by public money ? The ruin 
of the filk manufacture. — What induces men to embark large capitals ? 
— Profit. The greater the profit of a manufacture, the greater will be 
the capital employed in it; and the greater the capital, the greater 
quantity of induflry will be fet in motion. Thus, the direct tendency, 
of meafures, fuch as I have ftated, is to diminifh the quantity of that 
induftry, which it feeks to augment. 

Another effect of cftablifhmcnts of this nature, is to raife jealoufies 
among the different tradefmen, concerned in the manufacture, wherein 
they arc employed. The drapers and mercers, (in Dublin for inftance) 
are not pleafed with the manufacturers, who work for the Society's 
warehoufes. Jealoufies of this nature mufl be detrimental to the ma- 
nufacturing interefls of the kingdom at large. Fortunately for the king- 
dom (as Toung obferves) the ready money trade is, by no means, 
equal to that on credit. The drapers and mercers fupport their trade, 
in fpite of this formidable rival, backed with a premium of 2500/. a 
year appropriated to their ruin ; and this in order to encourage the 
mannufactures of the country! Such has been the effect, of the beft 
intentions imaginable, injudicioufly directed. In truth, aggregate meet- 
ings are not well calculated to prefide over, or encourage induftry. 
And this leads me to the next fecYion. 
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Sect, iv. 



On Corporations. 



Corporations flowed out of the feudal fyftem ; and were ere&ed, and 
grew, under the countenance, and protc&ion, of the ancient monarchs of 
Europe, as a countcrpoife to the tyranny, the turbulence, and power, of 
their great barons. The fecurity of property, and relative tranquillity, 
which they afforded, firfl: gave rife to commerce and manufactures. This 
has produced a prejudice, in favour of corporations, and erroneous notions, 
on commercial fubjefts. It has been fuppofed, that the fame meafures, and 
inftitutions, which, in times of outrage and anarchy, were neceffary to the 
very evidence of commerce, and the fecurity of the perfons, and poffeffions 
of individuals, would, in times of peace, and good order, contribute to the 
extenfion and profperity of trade. In thofe early days, the maxims of in- 
duftry were ill underftood : trade was in low repute, and capital was not 
generally diffufed. It was fuppofed neceffary to allure men to commercial 
enterprifc, by cxclufive privileges. The crown, too, was fond of ovcr- 
ftrctching its prerogative, and gratifying its favourites, by the creation of 
monopolies. We find, in the early part of the Englijh hiftory, even down 
to the unhappy reign of thejtrfi Charles, perpetual complaints of the grofs 
prevalence of monopolies. ' 

The predominancy of thefe notions, gave occafion to the marfhalling and 
arraying, the profeffors of various trades, into cxclufive companies, embo- 
died, by charter, endowed with beneficial privileges, inverted with cxtra- 
Vol. XT- ( Z z ) ordinary 
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ordinary powers of making laws and regulations for themfelves, and 
pofTeffed of a monopoly in the art they exercifed. This very art was fuppofed 
to contain in it, certain wonderful arcana, fome abftrufe difcovery, not to 
be communicated, except to fuch, as were duly initiated, by a long appren- 
ticefliip. Thus, the terms, — trade, and myjiery, became fynonymous. 

Monopolies, and exclufive privileges, may have their ufe, while arts, 
and manufactures are ftruggling for their exigence, and in their infancy ; 
but they cripple the vigorous progrefs of their youth, and palfy the ftrength 
and exertions of their maturity. They' confine manhood to the leading 
firing, and the go-cart. It is now underftood, that the moft effectual mode 
of encouraging induftry, is, to leave the exertions free, and fuffer every 
mail, to find out for himfelf, and purfue, without interruption, or molef- 
tation, that fpecics of employment, which fccnls to him moft likely to reward 
his labour, with a return of profit. 

The monopolies, and exclufive privileges of corporations, guarded, as 
they are, by a number of bye-laws, are wholly inconfiftent with that choice 
of employment, and freedom of exertion, which are the very foul of induf- 
try. In faft, we find the cuftoms, and regulations of corporations, and 
guilds, profcribe induftry, and the importation of capital, by the exclufion 
of deferring aliens. They are injurious to the true interefts of commerce, 
and deftructive of all improvement, in manufactures, which they tend to 
render ftationary : for a fair and open competition is, of all things, moft fa- 
vourable to the difFufion of induftry, and perfection of all the productions of 
art, while, on the other hand, it is the natural effect of a fecure monopoly, 
to deftroy the true commercial fpirit ; to perpetuate a culpable indolence, 
and total difregard, for advancement, and perfection of manufactures. 

While corporations endeavour to banifli, or profcribe, the induftrious 
manufacturer, with his capital ; or, if they do not totally drive him away, 
to raife a tax, on his labour, and exertions, for the emolument of their own 
members ; they interrupt the exertions, and diftrafl: the attention of their 
own members, by the idle activity, and low cabal, of corporation politics. 
Thefe fcenes of caricatured intrigue, and plebeian ambition, produce riot, 
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intemperance, and prodigality; diffufing themfelves, through the whole 
corporation, from the traders, or manufacturers, who canvafs for the ho- 
nours, and employments, (which however mean they may be, and even ri- 
diculous, and degrading, in reality, are always objects of defire, to certain 
people) down to the pooreft elector. The experience of every one rauft 
furnifh him with melancholy examples, of families ruined, by the intem- 
perance and neglect of domeftic concerns, which are the inevitable confe- 
quences of a fanguine purfuit of corporate honours. 

In fact, corporations, are not only fubverfive of induftry ; they are too 
frequently injurious to the caufe of morality, and become nurferies of de- 
bauch, perfidy, falfehood, and wrong, accompanied with grofs peculation, 
if the corporation has any cflatc, or revenue. In all thefc corporations, 
there fpring up a number of idle, and profligate pcrfons, whofe only merit 
is their being active parti fans, the creatures of fome pcrfons in power, in the 
corporation. Thcfe gradually engrofs, to themfelves, the management of 
the fociety j become its ruling members ; difpofe of its property, and re- 
gulate all its concerns, to the great prejudice, not only of induftry, but of 
good morals, by their example and influence. 

The inconvenience of cxclufive privileges, and corporate monopolies, ap- 
peared fo palpable, and fo injurious to the caufe of induftry, that the legif- 
lature of this country, when they were difpofed to encourage the linen 
manufacture, by law, found themfelves obliged, to interfere with the pri- 
vileges of corporations, and fufpend them, with refpect to that favoured 
branch of induftry j the fame principle which actuated the legiflature, on 
that occafion, applies equally to every other branch of manufacture ; and 
could people diveft themfelves of prejudice, and private intcrefts, and meet 
the fubject fairly, and boldly, ftxould lead to a total abrogation of all cor- 
porate privileges, and diftinclions, that lead to monopoly, and tend to 
fhackle induftry. The claufc, to which I allude, is in an act of the 19th 
of George the fecond. 

" Every flax-drefler, hemp drcfier, profeft maker of linen wheels, pro- 
** felled maker of hatchcls, being a protcftant, (I could wilh that incon- 
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" inconiiftent relique of illiberally had been omitted) fhall be at liberty, to 
" exercife his trade, in any city and town corporate ; and, during his refi- 
" dence, and following his trade therein, fliall be deemed a freeman thereof ; 
" provided, that he fliall not be at liberty to vote, at the ele&ion of any ma- 
" giftrate, or of any member, to ferve in parliament, for fuch town." 

Incorporations there always exifts, as I have faid, a fpirit of party, and 
a love of jobbing, (a name of great fignificance, denoting an evil, which is 
peculiarly prevalent in Ireland.') Thefe contentions produce not only in- 
temperance, and immorality, with beggary in their train, as I have menti- 
oned, but alfo, perfonal animofities, and rancour, which are highly preju- 
dicial to the interefts of induflry, by preventing the members of fuch focie- 
ties, from aflifting each other, in their labours. 

"We find the mod flourifliing manufactures are carried on, without the 
aid of incorporations, and exclufive privileges ; fuch is the cotton manufac- 
ture of Manchejier ; fuch the hardware manufacture, through all its vari- 
ous extended branches, which is carried on at Birmingham ; and fuch is the 
linen manufacture of Ireland; which has reached its prefent flatc of profpe- 
rity ; by the" vigour of individual exertion, a ftate which has few parallels ; 
and this without any other aid, than the interference of the legiflature, to 
prevent, or punifh fraud, and encourage, by bounties, the importation of 
the raw materials, and the exportation of the manufactured fabrics. 

Though I am unfriendly to monopolies, and exclufive privileges, I 
think, it may be neceflary, in fome inftances, to depart from general com- 
mercial principles, in favour of patents, and chartered companies. In 
the infancy of commerce, moft manufactures were carried on by com- 
panies. There were, in England, the companies of merchants ftrangers ; 
the German merchants of the fteel yard, (who were highly favoured by 
Henry third,) companies of merchants, of Venice, Genoa, Florence, Lucca, 
and Lombardy. It appears, that the art of throwing, fpinning, and weav- 
ing filk, were brought into England, and praclifed by a company of women 
in London, who were called filk women. On a petition of this female com- 
pany, to parliament, in the year 1455, reprefenting, that the Lombards 
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imported into England fuch a quantity of filk manufa&ures, that they were 
*n danger of being reduced to poverty; an aft paffed, (33 Hen. 6.) prohibit- 
ing the importation of any fuch articles, as were manufactured by the filk 
women. 

In a poor country, where the fpirit of commercial fpeculation, is not pre- 
valent ; where there is a deficiency of capital ;— where the fpirits of the peo- 
ple are low ; and the projector apt to defpond ; — manufactures that may re- 
quire a large capital, extenfive, and elaborate machinery,' and a coftly ap- 
paratus; extenfive experimental undertakings, which are attended with 
confiderable rifques ; — all thefe are ill adapted to the temper and circum- 
ftances of fuch a country. Individuals, will be deterred, by the heavy 
preliminary expence, which muft be incurred, antecedent to any operation 
of the manufacturer, or any hope of profit ; and the fear of total ruin, 
mould the undertaking mifcarry. There are works of great promife, both 
as to public utility, and private emolument, which, even in thriving coun- 
tries, and amidft the abundance of capital, exceed the means of the genera- 
lity of individuals, and are of a character fo hazardous, that it would be un- 
wife in any individual, to embark his whole capital in them. Such is the 
working of mines, the forming of canals, a great iron work, an extenfive 
cotton work, and a colliery. — In a great iron work, for example, the houfes, 
and furnaces, for melting the ore, the forges, the flitting mills, the fteam- 
engine for working the bellows, are inftruments of trade, or manufacture, 
which cannot be procured without heavy expence. So, in a mine of any 
kind, the timber for propping the excavated ground, the machinery of va- 
rious kinds, above all, the fleam engine, for difcharging the water, are 
highly expenfive. The machinery, in a cotton work is fcarcely lefs fo. In 
all new undertakings, of formidable afpefl, from the great preliminary ex- 
pence, which they neceflarily require, and the heavy contingent Iofles, to 
which they are expofed -, people, in rich commercial countries are in the 
fame predicament (as to thofe particular inftances) as all people were, in the 
infancy of commerce, with refpeft to manufactures, in general, and in all fuch 
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cafes, it may be wife, to fecure to the inventor of any new art, or improver 
of any art already known, a monopoly in his invention or improvement, for 
a certain period. It may be wife, to encourage individuals, to join their ca- 
pitals, to form themfelves, into companies, and to cement their aflbciation, 
by charter ; that undertakings which exceed the means, or the courage of 
individuals, may be affailed and conquered by united ftrength ; and that, if 
any failure fhould be the confequence of their fpeculation, that lofs, which 
would have depreffed an individual, to rife no more, and deprived fociety of 
all his future exertions, and induftry, may be lightly borne, when diftributed 
through the capitals, and refources of a large number of individuals, who 
compofe the aflbciation. 



Sect. v. 



On the Maximum in the Price of Labour. 

It is a misfortune, which attends all queftions of commerce, and manufac- 
ture, that they are too liable to partial confideration. The interefts of indi- 
viduals, or of particular claffes, will unavoidably, ftart forward, and become 
fuch prominent features, that they will ftand in the way of free difcufllon, 
and enlarged views of policy. The merchant thinks, the peculiar branch of traf- 
fick, in which he is engaged, ought to be the object of prime confideration, 
with the legiflature ; and inftructs his reprefentative to oppofe any impoft, 
or regulation, that feems to militate againft it. The manufacturer thinks, 
that the trade, or calling, by which he thrives, fhould be guarded, as the 
palladium of the country ; that it fhould be held facred, from prophane in- 
trufion, with religious myftery j that it fhould be fed with facrifices, and 
pampered with bounties. Of manufacturers, again, that exercifc the fame 
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art, there are two clafles j and thefe differ as much, in their notions, and 
according to their confined apprehenfions, in their interefts, as thofe, who 
deal in two diftinft, and feparate trades : the matter manufacturers, and 
the working manufacturers, or journeymen. The objeft of the mafter, is, 
to get as much work for as little money, as poflible j of the journeymen, 
to get as much mosey, for as little work as poflible. It is the object of the 
mailer, to fix the maximum of labour, and to make this maximum as 
fmall as poflible. To effect this, he endeavours to obtain the aid of the Ie- 
giflature ; and to eftablifb fuch laws, as that in England, which empowers 
two magiftrates, to fix the price of labour. He obtains penal Jaws, to reftrict 
and punifh all meetings and combinations of the journeymen, for the pur- 
pofe of demanding, and enforcing, an encreafe of wages. He endeavour?, 
to reduce his refractory workmen to his own terms, by taking an extraordi- 
nary number of apprentices, and inviting ftrangers into his employment. 
The workmen endeavour, to conquer their employer, a^nd traverfe his views, 
by refilling to work ; by aflbciations, and contributions, to fupport each 
other, in this refufal ; by combinations, to limit the number of apprentices 
to be taken by one perfon ; and, by threats, and outrage, they attempt 
to drive away ftrangers from the fervice of the mafter manufacturer ;. — great 
outcries are raifed, on both fides ; and mutual recriminations thrown out : 
the infolence, the intemperance, and riotous conduct of the lower clafles* 
furnilh topics, of complaint, and declamation, on the one hand ; the high 
price of provifions, the inadequate price of labour, the oppreffiveconduft of 
the employers, are magnified, on the other. — There may be fome truth, in 
the allegations, on both fides.* 

How is the controverfy to be adjufted ?— by introducing the law of the 
maximum ; a law introduced in France under the tyranny of Rabefftere, and 
which was attended with consequences moft baleful to induftry ? — No ; the 
interference of the legiflature, to fix the price of labour, is, in all cafes, in- 
jurious, and improper. If it fixes the price of labour too high, the mafter 
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■manufacturer is injured j his profits, from the manufa&ure, become fo fmall, 
it will not be his intereft to carry it on, and he will difcharge his workmen ; 
iF, on the other hand, the price of labour is fixed too low, and the work- 
man is reftrained, by penalties, and punifliments, from feeking an increafe 
of it, the labouring poor muftftarve. They will defertan employment, that 
no longer yields them a fubfiflence. In either cafe, the manufa&ure is 
ruined. Where '{hall we find the golden mean, which gives, to the labour- 
ing mechanic, fufficient fupport, for himfelf and his family, to reward his 
induftry ; while it leaves, to the mafter manufacturer, fufficient profit to 
liis exertions ; and allows him to fupply his manufacture, on fuch reafona- 
ble terms, as enables him to enter the foreign market with advantage ? — 
What may be a high price of labour, in one country, * may be a very mo- 
derate one in another. The price of labour, in agriculture, mult fix the 
price, to a certain degree, in every other department of manual induftry. 
This price varies, in different counties ; and, in the fame county, may 
vary at different times of the year. The price of the neceffaries of life, the 
population of the diftrict, a variety of other circumftances may operate, to 
vary the true criterion of a maximum.; — What, then, is to be done ? — Let 
not the legiflature attempt to fix an uniform maximum, in an article fo va- 
rious, and fo fluctuating in its nature. 

Labour is like every other commodity, where the wants of man are 
compenfated by money. The want being of a neceffary, the legifla- 
ture ftiould not interfere, to fix the price ; it fliould leave it to find 
its own level. It may interfere, indeed, to keep the level free ; it may 
prevent its being choaked up, and interrupted. The mafter fhould be 
left, to make the beft bargain he can, with the workman ; the work- 
man to make the beft bargain he can, with the mafter ; but the le- 
gislator may interfere, and, indeed, it is his duty to do fo, to prevent 
all fraud, impofition, or oppreflion, on the one hand; all turbulence, 

combination, 
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combination, and difhonefty on the other j to thefe objects alone fhould 
the hand of regulation be extended. 

The fecurity of property is one of the great obje&s, for which men 
unite in fociety. This object fhould be held facred, by every legifla- 
tor, as far as is confident with the fupport and well-being of the 
community. The labour", the exertions, the talents of every man are 
his private property, and fhould be preferved to him inviolate, except 
fo far as he agrees to facrifice a portion of them, to the fupport of 
government, and to the exigencies of the ftate. But, this portion fhould 
only be taken, with his own confent, otherwife there is no liberty, or 
fecurity of property. The free poffeflion of property neceffarily implies 
that the owner fhall have the power of employing it, as he pleafes, 
confidently with the public fafety; Of the moft profitable and expe- 
dient manner of employing it, he fhould be left to judge for himfelf* 
Schemes for fixing the price of labour, have their origin in tyranny j 
are fubverlive of freedom, and contrary to the principles and rules of 
property. Demand, and price, reciprocally fix each other; if there is 
an uncommon demand for workmen, their wages muft be proportion- 
ably high. It is juft, alfb, that the expence of provifions, and the dif- 
ficulty of procuring fubfiftence for the peafant, or the artificer, and their 
families fhould be taken into the account } and their wages ought to 
be augmented, with their necefilties. Were the fame price of labour 
to be eftablifhed uniformly through the kingdom; it would be an in- 
tolerable grievance, to fuch of the induftrious poor, as are fettled in the 
vicinity of the capital, and other large towns, where conftant demands ren- 
der all neceflaries of life, particularly of food, and lodging, dear. Its effect 
would be to banifh the poor from thefe neighbourhoods, fince, the fame 
fum of money would purchafe double the quantity of neceflaries, in other 
parts of the kingdom, where, by reafon of the fcanty population, and re- 
mote markets, the neceflaries of life are twice as cheap, and he can live 
twice as well, at the fame expence. 
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It follows, that, in juftice, the price of labour fhould be greater, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, and other large and opulent towns, 
where living is dear, than in remote provinces, like Connaugbt, where 
there are few, or no large towns, and living is remarkably cheap. The 
fact is, that the price of labour does, in fome degree, find its own level ; and, 
that, partly demand, partly the relative dearnefs, or chcapnefs of provilt* 
pns, determines this level. I am told, that on the canals, and public works 
in the vicinity of Dublin, a labourer is paid eighteen pence a day,* while, 
in Connaught, he thinks himfelf rich, on fixpence a day, which is more than 
the common rate of the country. 

In objection to the admiffion of dearnefs of provisions, as a criterion, for 
fixing the price of labour ; I have heard it remarked, that, in the North of 
Ireland^ which is the great manufacturing part of the kingdom, the price 
of labour is lower, in dear and fcarce feafons, than, in thofe of plenty, and 
cheapnefs. But I fpeak of a regular, and permanent dearnefs ; and, there- 
fore, to be provided for, as affording a criterion, for the price of labour. 
The cafe is different, with x-efpect to an accidental feafon of fcarcity, coining 
unexpectedly, and preiling with fevere, and unrelenting urgency. There, 
the artificer is taken by furprife ; he expects, that this year will be abun- 
dant as the former ; he has made no faving, from his earnings ; he has ac- 
cumulated no ftore ; he is wholly unprepared, to wreftle with famine, — How 
fhall he bide the pelting of the pitilefs ftorm ? all the horrors of want, and 
defpair come on him, like a thief in the night ; he is furrounded by a troop 
of famifhed wretches ; and, unable to relieve the importunate calls of hun- 
ger.— The fpirit of gain is unfeeling ; the matter manufacturer fees his nc- 
ceffities, and takes advantage of them ; (perhaps, the artificer himfelf had 
provoked him to retaliation, by arrogance, and extortion, in the hour of 
fulnefs) he impofes on him conditions ; he makes him labour, at a rate, 
which, in times of more abundance, when he could have remained idle, 
and tolerated exiftence, at a fmall expence, he would have rejected. | 

But 
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But though every intelligent perfon, who confiders the fubjeft, mud be 
convinced of the impropriety of a legiflative interference, to fix the price of 
labour j it mud be acknowledged, that the wages of the peafant • are 
by far too low,,^ in almoft every part of Ireland. Six-pence a day 
are by no means adequate, to the fupport of a man and his family. 
This low price of labour, not only makes the peafant wretched, but, 
operates univerfally, to the difcouragement of manufactures. Toung ob- 
ferves, in his tour in France, that there prevailed there, in moft places, 
a poverty, that ftrikes at the root of national profperity. A large con- 
fumption atnongft the poor is of more confequence, than among the 
rich. The wealth of a nation, lies in its circulation and confumption j 
and the cafe of poor people abftaining from the manufactures, of lea- 
ther and wool, is an evil of the firft magnitude. It reminded me (fays 
the Traveller) of the mifery of Ireland. 

It will be difficult to point out any fcheme, for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, fo effectual, as an amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the labouring poor, in general. For this end, we fliould 
begin, with increafing the wages of the peafantry, at prefent unac- 
countably low. Were the poor better lodged, cloathed, and fed ; did 
they difplay more utenfils, and furniture, in their habitations j they 
would give employment, to a large additional number of manufac- 
turers ; they would open an extenfive confumption, of linen and me- 
tallic manufacturers, of carpenters work, and articles of furniture ; but 
to encreafe this confumption of the poor, which, as has been juftly 
obferved, is of more importance, than the confumption of the rich, the means 
of the poor muft be encreafed, by augmenting the price of labour. 

There is a peculiar advantage, in the confumption of the poor. 
In the firft place, it confifts more in home productions, and lefs in 
imported luxuries, than that of the rich. In the next jib.ee, it not 
only brings the market to the door of each manufacturer, by the 
demand of his neighbour j it produces alfo, in addition, a profitable 
rc-ac~tion, a reciprocation of exertion. Through the mutuality, of fu- 
perfluities, and wants, the peafant, or manufacturer, who takes any 
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article of cloathing, any tool, or utenfil, which he wants from his 
neighbour, probably gives him, in exchange, fomething of value, 
which he himfelf has reared, produced, or made, and receives, or 
pays the difference in money/ The peafant gives a pig, potatoes, or 
corn to the weaver, and receives linen for ihirts, in return. The 
weaver of linen, goes to the weaver of frize or flannel, and barters 
with him, in like manner. The fhoemaker, or the hatter, goes to 
the carpenter, and exchanges fhoes or hats, for a bench, a chair, 
a table, or a bedftead. Thus, the labouring poor, mutually excite 
each other, .by example, and reward, to the exertions of induflry. 
Premiums and bounties, drive manufactures into channels, which arc 
not yet prepared for their reception. The filcnt, infenfible operation, 
of phyfkal and moral ciufcs, gradually leads them, in the molt falu- 
tary manner. 

Though I am an advocate, for encreafing the wages of the labour- 
ing poor, I do not wifh to fee the augmentation made, by the in- 
terference of the legislature. I wifh to fee it proceed, from the wif- 
dom and humanity, of the gentry and opulent farmers, through the 
country, acting according to circumftances, and adapting themfelves to 
the peculiar fituation of each particular neighbourhood. Were the le- 
gislature to interfere, it muft proceed on general reprefentations, and 
be guided by fome common rules, applicable indifcriminately to all cafes. 
It cannot provide for the mifchief, in detail j or advert to all the 
local circumftances, which ought to vary the price of labour, per- 
haps, in every barony in the kingdom. One common rule would do 
too much for the poor, in fome places ; too little in others. It would 
be as injurious to the country, to do too much, as too little. Were 
the price of the peafant's labour too high, it would operate, as a 
tax, on the induftry of the farmer ; he would employ fewer hands, 
in the cultivation of his farm ; he would make fewer experiments in 
agriculture ; he would not keep his grounds and enclofures fo neat 
and trim. Thus would he be enabled, to difcharge a number of his 
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labourers ; fo that the fixing the price of labour too high, though 
intended for a benefit, would be a real injury to the peafant himfelf; 
The variations 'of wages, determined, according to a compound ratio, 
of what the price of provifions, and the fcarcity of workmen require, 
on the one hand, and the profits of farming will bear, on the other; 
though differing, from each other, in different places, by a fmall frac- 
tion only, will, neverthelefs, through the whole extent of a country, 
or a province, and the whole duration of a year, have a; very fenfi- 
ble effect, in the encouragement or difcOuragement of induflry. 

By the prefent preflure of the times, and the encreafed expence of 
living, the poor of every defcription are forely pinched": — te Marriage 
tc is difcouraged (I ufe the words of Mr. Pitt, fpeaking of England) 
" and in the domeflic circle, the birth of a child, inflead of being 
" confidered as a bleffing, is regarded as a curfe. To enable the ma- 
" nufacturer to feed, clothe, and lodge his wife and children* and pre- 
ct vent the youth of the country from being driven into the army and 
" navy, for fubfiflence, it is ueceflary to augment the price of labour."' 
But let this be done by the operation of principles. 

When the legiflature has proceeded, to fix the price of labour, and 
reflrained the workman, from trying to augment it ; if has been 
governed, by an idea, that large bodies of men, by confpiring to raife 
their wages, may injure induflry, and leave no room for fuperior ex- 
ertion and excellence. When this legiflative interference fucceeds, it 
only does what might better be effected, by principle, were labour left 
to find its own level. When it fails, it produces, on the one hand, 
the feverefl oppreflion ; it encourages, on the other,, the mofl profligate 
idlenefs and extravagance. This interference, has fhackled induflry; and the- 
beft intentions produced the worft effects to trade ; fettered the circulation 
of labour, and fubftituted a fyftem of complicated abufes, in place of the 
abufes it means to remove. This is a fubject which, of itfelf, would re- 
quire a volume ; and, confeious of my inability to do it juftice, I fhall not 

add any thing more, but proceed to the fubject of the next fection. 
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Sect. vi. 



Of 'Foundations, 



Among the various meafures, that are fubfervient, or beneficial to 
the fiourifhing ftate of manufactures, that, of providing for the cafe, 
comfort, and fubfiflence of the labourer, and the peafant, when age, 
ficknefs, or other cauli::;, lhall have rendered him incapable of fup- 
porting himfelf, holds a diftinguifhed place. Such provifions, not only 
afford relief to the old, but a leffon and incentive, to the young. 
They fhew them the refpe&ability of honeft labour, and teach them, 
what an eftimable rank they hold in fociety; yet, is the regulation 
of this matter attended with -difficulties, almoft infuperable. 

The poor's rate in England, was, no doubt, originally devifed, with 
an intention of providing for this obje£t, of true policy, and fublime 
benevolence ; but, connected as it is, with the prefent laws of fettle- 
ment, it is become the means of a mofl injurious, and impolitic re- 
ftraint, on induftry, and a burthen on the public nearly intolerable. 
The oppreffive laws of fettlement, prevent the workman, in England, 
from going to that market, where he can difpofe of his induftry, to 
the beft advantage; they prevent the capitalijl, from availing himfelf 
of his capital, and employing it, to purchafe labour, on the beft terms; 
and thus, they fatally injure the induftry of the country : but the 
poof's rate and fettlement laws, are not only grievous to the poor, 
and prejudicial to induftry; they are a cruel burthen to the public, 
both by the vaft and dreadful amount of the tax, and by their prov- 
ing a fource of endlefs litigation, and of the mod fcatdalous conten- 
tions, 
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tions, directed to one fole obje&. — The reftraint of the poor from the 
enjoyment of their natural liberty, and the free ufe of the talents, 
which God Almighty has given them. Half the modern books of law 
reports, are filled with fettlement cafes. If thcfe regulations were ever 
founded in wifdom, and adapted to the fituation of the country, which 
may well be queftioned, it mud: now be confeft, that they require the 
corre&ing hand of the legiflature. 

Alms-houfes, and inftitutions of that kind, like the hofpicio, in Spain, 
which, at once, fupport thofe who are paft their labour, relieve the 
indigent, protect the orphan, furnifh employment to the induftrious, and 
ihut up and correcT: the idle, prefent themfelves to the benevolent the- 
orift, in a molt favourable point of view. But even the hofpicio at 
Cadiz, though, perhaps, one of the beft-imagined inftitutions of the 
kind in the world, and (as Townjhend, fays) the bed conducted in 
Spain, is found liable to many obj ec" lions j. and fails, in various refpefts^ 
of anfwering the ends propofed. 

In all public foundations,* for the relief of the poor, much is pro- 
pofed and little accomplished. A fmall proportion of public good is- 
purchafed, at a very heavy public cxpence. There muft be rules and 
regulations; thefe rules, and regulations muft be enforced, by infpe&ors ; 
but who fliall infpecl. the infpeclors themfelves? Society has not al- 
ways the fame wants. The. nature and diftribution of property, the 
opinions, the manners, the divifion into orders, or claftification of the 
people may vary, at.diftcrent periods; yet the foundation remains un- 
changed, and permanent ; founded on and adapted to a particular afpecl 
of all thefe ; on maxims, relations, wants, and interefts, which no 
longer exift. Thus, the crufades gave birth to a variety of religious 
foundations. There was a certain, ftate of fociety, learning, and man- 
ners, when monaftic inftitutions might have been attended, with folid 
advantages to the world ; though, in the prefent ftate of fociety, their 
utility can hardly be confidered as problematical. The proteftant charr 
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ter fchools of Ireland, originated, in a neceffity either real or fup- 
•pofed, refulting from the peculiar ftate of the country, of difiemi- 
■nating. that religion, which was thought to be intimately connected 
with the adherence of this country to the fide of England. In the 
prefent ftate of fociety, and of public opinion, the utility of thofe 
foundations, conduced, as they are, at this day, on the obfolete max- 
ims of former prejudices, or, if you pleafe, emergencies, may (as I have 
already obferved) well be questioned. The proportion of thofe, who 
remain in fociety, is perpetually varying, and the utility of foundations, 
which ought to be adapted to the different circUmftances of fociety, 
mufl vary in like manner. 

Mod of thefe cftablifhmcnts, furvive their utility a long time ; firft, 
becaufe there arc always men who profit by, and are intcrcfted to 
maintain them ; fecondly, becaufe, although a perfon may be convinced 
of their inutility, it is neceffary to combat prejudices, to take mea- 
fures, and obferve formalities, before you can proceed to overwhelm 
ftru&ures, which have ftood for ages. Thus, foundations have fre- 
quently become actively pernicious, for a long time, before men could 
be brought to agree, that they were even ufelefs. 

This fhould be a ftrong reafon, to make us flow, in propofing the 
permanent eftablifhment of a foundation, however plaufible it may ap- 
pear in theory, becaufe there is a certain profpeft, that, however it 
may be adapted to prefent circumftances, and prevailing opinions, it 
may, one day, become ufelefs, perhaps, pernicious j and continue to be 
injurious a long time, before it is abolifhed. 

Another thing fo be confidered, is the luxury and pomp of build- 
ing, of which foundations are generally the parents. The number of 
proud, luxurious, opulent fervants of mendicity and mifery, whom they 
maintain in ftate, lodge in palaces, and train about in equipages. Caft 
your eyes, on the buildings erefted, for almoft any public purpofe, 
you will fee what a large portion, and that the moft fplendid and beft 
part of the edifice, is occupied, by the officers of the public, or the 

fervants 
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fervants of the inftitution !— -A laundrefs— • a fteward — a providore — a 
matron of an hofpital, or a poorhoufe, is often lodged in apartments, 
that might ferve a prince, and enabled (out of the funds intended for 
the lame, the blind, the aged, and the orphan) to run the whole ca- 
reer of falhionable diffipation, on an income adequate to the mainte- 
nance of an hundred paupers, or a dozen profeffors, of elegant accom- 
plifhments, or ufeful knowledge. 

There is a method of providing for the wants of the poor, without 
burthening the community; without the glaring parade, and wafteful 
oftentation of charity ; a method, which executes itfelf, and is adapted 
to all times and feafons, and which, while it provides for the future 
wants of the peafant, or the artifan, ftimulatcs him to redouble his 
induftry, at the prefcnt moment, and teaches him a wholefomc leflbn 
of frugality, by leading him to hoard up a fmall portion of his daily 
earnings ; I mean the inftitution of beneficial focieties, to which every 
man contributes a certain weekly .fum, to form a fund, for mutual re- 
lief, in the hour of diftrefs. Such inftitutions have become very gene- 
ral, in England, and they deferve to be promoted, and diffufed, in 
this country, by every aid, that the countenance and protection of the 
Icgiflature, can afford them. Let us imitate the example of England, 
where friendly focieties for mutual relief, are now regulated by law; 
and provident focieties, which are voluntary, eftablifhed in mod towns. 

Thefe cftablilhments for mutual aid, poffefs many advantages, over 
public foundations. They do not interfere, with the freedom of the 
individual. They do not impofe a burthen, on the community. They 
are chearfully maintained, becaufe they are freely eftablilhed. They 
do not neceffarily lead to profufion, or include in themfelves a principle 
of corruption, and malverfation. The plan is fimple, and the execu- 
tion of it eafy. The fund will be managed with fidelity, and admini- 
stered, with economy ; becaufe, the perfons to be benefited by it, and 
who are therefore interefted in its continuance, and encreafe, are them- 
felves the adminiftrators. Foundations mull proceed, on general rules 
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and will, therefore, do either too little, or too much, for the objects of 
their aid. Inftitutions of the kind, I now mention, will enter into the 
fpirit of each particular cafe of diftrefs, and proportion exactly the 
quantity of affiftance to the emergency. Were fuch inftitutions to pre- 
vail generally, they would prove a means of cementing man to man, 
by the bonds of love, and acts of benevolence. They would improve 
and foften the heart, by cultivating the human affections, and tender 
fympathies ; and teaching man to melt, at the diftreffes of his brother. 
I propofe not to enlarge, here, on the form, and regulations, which 
may be proper to be adopted in fuch eftablifhments. I content myfelf, 
with fuggefting the meafure, in general, to the wifdom and benevo- 
lence, of thofe who feel, for the diftreffes of the labouring poor ; and 
for ufeful details, referring to the various publications on this important 
fubject. 

Work-houfes are favourite objects, in the clafs of foundations, with 
political economifts ; and the ufe of them is very general in England. 
I fear, they are feldom productive of as much good, as is expected 
from them. Public bodies being deficient in watchfulnefs, activity, and 
zeal, labour under a difadvantage ; and will never find a vent for the 
commodities manufactured in them. Hence arifes one argument againft 
fuch eftablifhments. But, although ftrong, it is, by no means the ftrong- 
eft, becaufe, univerfally, people who work in confinement, eat too much 
and work too little. 

To conclude this head, I believe, if we look into the public foun- 
dations of the country, one with another, and eflimate the real public 
utility which they bring with them, we fhall pafs a favourable judg- 
ment, if we value that public utility, at a hundredth part of the pub- 
lic expcnce. I fpeak here, with a referve in favour of fuch noble 
inftitutions, as a Foundling Hofpital, and a Lying-in Hofpital. No change 
of times, or fluctuation of manners, can depreciate their utility. Nor 
do I fpeak of county infirmaries, or hofpitals for the reception of fick 
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and wounded. Such foundations are abfolutely neceflary, for the relief 
of the poor ; and they are produ&ive of much improvement, in furgical 
fltill, and medical fcience.* 

* When the nation is poor, (fays Montefquieu) private poverty fprings from the gene- 
ral calamity, and is, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the general calamity itfelf. All the 
hofpitals in the world, cannot cure this private poverty. On the contrary, the (pirit of 
indolence, which it infpires encreafes the general, and confequently the private mifery.— 
Henry the Vlllth, demoliftied monafteries, and hofpitals, where the lower fort of people 
found fubfiftence. Since thefe changes, the fpirit of trade and induftry have been eftab- 
liflied in England. 
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CHAP. III. 



Brief Notices refpecling the Encouragement of fpecific Manufaclures. 



Sect. i. 



Of the Linen and Hempen Manufaclures. 



To fet induftry in motion, three things are requifite, — materials, to 

work upon tools to work with, and the wages or recompence 

for which the work is done. To the certain attainment of the lat- 
ter, a regular market is neceflary. The encouragement of any manu- 
facture confifts in the providing for the attainment and fecurity of 
thefe three objedts united. 

With refpett to the linen manufa&ure, the primum of which is, or may 
be produced, at home, by encouraging the farmer to grow flax, in every 
part of the kingdom j but alfo to fecure, if poflible, an abundant and 
unfailing fupply of flax-feed, within the country itfelf, independent of 
foreign aid. At prefent, though we grow the primum of the manufac- 
ture ourfelves, we chiefly depend on America, for a fupply of flax-feed j 
and in cafe of any rupture with that country, at a future day, the con- 
fequences to Ireland, in the total ruin of her ftaple manufacture, would 
be fearful indeed.* 

It 

* The price of flax-feed has varied, from three to feven guineas per barrel. 
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It fhould be the care of the legiflature, to put this precious manu« 
fa&ure, on which the very existence of the people of this country de- 
pends, out of the reach, if poflible, of time and chance. To forward 
this great and defirable object, the farmer ihould be induced, by pre- 
miums, to cultivate flax, not merely as the primum of a fabric, but for 
the purpofe of faving the feed. This appears, to be a very profitable 
fpecies of hufbandry; and, were it generally purfued, might relieve us 
from the apprehenfions of a fcarcity. I know it is fuppofed by many, 
that flax-feed, produced in this country, is inferior in quality, to that 
which is imported. I am apt to think this a mere prejudice, at leaft, 
it is an enquiry well deferving the attention of this country, to afcertain 
the truth ; and determine, by a cburfe of experiments, whether flax- 
feed, faved in this country, does not afford as abundant crops, and flax 
of as good a quality, as feed, which is imported, from abroad. If there 
were any overplus of feed beyond the demand of the flax grower, it 
might turn to good account, at oil mills. 

Having fecured the linen manufacturer againft any failure of his raw 
material, the public attention fhould next be directed, to the perfec- 
tion of the inftruments and machinery, by means of which the dif- 
ferent operations of the manufa&ure are performed. We fee to what 
an aftonifhing pitch ofprofperity the application of improved ma'chinery 
has carried the cotton manufacture. Might not a knowledge of the 
mechanic powers be fuccefsfully employed, on the various inftruments, 
and machines at prefent ufed, in drefling and preparing flax, for the 
fpinfter ?— In fpinning the yarn ? — In making thread, for the ufe of ho- 
ficrs, or for fewing ? — In weaving the various kinds of linen webs ? It is 
not impofftble, that the different inftruments at prefent- in ufe, may be 
fufceptible of very great improvements, either tending, to facilitate the 
feveral operations to be performed by them ; or to produce the com- 
modity, which is the fruit of thofe operations, in a flatc of greater 
perfection. Is it not poflible, that fome machine, like the fpinning jenny, 

might 
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might be employed, in a more compendious mode of. making li- 
nen yarn? Might not the rollers of Arkwright's water machine be 
employed, with good effect, in making the warps of fine cam- 
bricks ? Might not the patterns of diapers be much improved, by fome 
attention to the art of drawing and defigning ? Might not the arts of dying, 
flamping, and colouring linens and cambricks, in various ways, be much im- 
proved, by an attention to the nature and combinations of colouring fub- 
ftances ? — May not the art of bleaching be carried to a much greater degree 
of perfection, than it has yet attained ? — Thefe, and various other intereft- 
ing enquiries, which might be fuggefted, ought to engage the care of the 
fcientific head, and experimental hand. We fhould not fuppofe, from the 
prefent profperity of the linen manufacture, that we have reached the ut- 
moft bounds of perfection. 

The next meafure in order, for the extenfion of the. manufacture, is to 
find markets, for the finiflied fabric ; and to bring them home, as near as 
poffible, to the door of the manufacturer. I know not any means fo effec- 
tual, for the attainment of this end, as the vigorous execution of the plan, 
which occurred to the legiflature of this country, many years ago, but has 
not been properly followed up, in practice ; I mean the eftablifliment of a 
Linen Hall, or public ware-houfe, for the wholefale market of linens, 
in each county town, in this kingdom. The idea was well conceived ; 
but, as I have already obferved, the fum which the grand jury was 
authorifed to prefent, was wholly infufficient for the, purpofe. The de- 
ficiency, however, might be fupplied, and probably, with more profit 
to the manufacture, from the funds j which are now expended in boun- 
ties, on the exportation of linens. 

The eftallifhment of linen halls, is a meafure, which has been attend- 
ed with the moft beneficial confequences, wherever it has been adopt- 
ed. By means of thefe eftablifhments, the market is not only brought 
home to the door of the manufacturer, whereby he is faved a confi- 
derable expence, in the bringing his productions to a mart, and ena- 
bled to fell them proportionably cheaper ; but is rendered more ad- 
vantageous to him, in the points of circulation of commodities, of num- 
ber 
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bcr of buyers, and regularity and certainty of demand. It Is of the 
utmoft advantage, to the profperity of a manufacture, that the manu- 
facturer (hould have a certain place, to which he may convey, and 
wherein he may depofit his goods, in full affurance of finding a pur- 
chafer ; it is of the greateft confequence to the buyers, to be affured, 
that there is a market, to which they may refort, for the different 
fabrics, which they require, to furnifh their (hops and warehoufes, with- 
out any fear of a difappointment. The manufacturer is encouraged, by the 
certainty of purchafers, to fabricate goods, in greater quantity. The 
purchafers are encouraged, by the quantity of manufactures, to refort to 
the market, in greater numbers. Thefe eftablifhed markets are beneficial 
to the manufacture, in another refpeft : they render the work of regu- 
lation and infpe&ion more eafy, they facilitate the detection of all 
frauds ; and tend to eftablifh a fairnefs in dealing, that infpires the 
purchafer with confidence. And nothing is fo favourable to a com- 
mercial intercourfe, and to the profperous circulation and improvement 
of a manufacture, depending on it, as this confidence, and good faith, 
fubfifting between the buyer and feller. 

It is true, fome writers have declared themfelves unfriendly to the 
general extension of the linen manufacture. It has been faid, no great 
or populous country ever thrived, by a fingle manufacture. Toung has 
declared, " that, were he proprietor of an eftate, in the fouth of Ire- 
land, he would ' as foon introduce peftilence and famine, as the linen 
manufacture, as carried on, at prefent, in the north of Ireland." Be- 
caufe, indeed, the exigence of the manufacture, in its prefent ftate, 
contributes to the divifion of land, into fmall farms, which, as he pre- 
tends, introduces bad modes of farming. But furely the encreafes of 
that, which, in its prefent extent is acknowledged to be the chief fource 
of the profperity of the country, cannot be injurious. The manufac- 
ture can never be faid, to be overstocked, with hands, or to draw to 
itfelf too much of the capital of the country ; while an eafy vent is 
found, for the fabrics, which it produces. Indeed, when the linens 
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of Ireland Jofe their price, when the demand for them is flack, and 
the linen market appears to be glutted.; then, indeed, it will be time, 
to think of reflraining the extenfion, of the linen manufacture. With 
refpedt to the fouth of Ireland, fuch is the utility and profitable na- 
ture of the linen manufacture, and fuch the aptitudes of the foil of 
Ireland, particularly, in the more fertile counties, for producing flax ; 
that the linen manufacture, without care or encouragement, has fpread, 
with a filent, unobferved progrefs, through the whole province, is be- 
come an object of great importance, and is profecuted, (though with- 
out connexion Or fyftem, or the employment of large individual capi- 
tal) to a vafl: extent, 'by the induftrious poor. Infomuch, that there is 
not a town in Munjier, where confidcrable quantities of coarfe, un- 
bleached* linen, the manufacture, of the vicinity, arc not expofed for fale, 
on a market day. So that the queftion is not, whether, we lhall ex- 
tend the linen manufacture ; for it is extended already, over all parts 
of this kingdom ; but, whether we lhall methodize and regulate 
the profecution of it : — whether we fhall prune and bind up the luxuriant 
{hoots ; and give form and order, to what now runs wild. — As no he- 
sitation can remain ; the ■ utility of eftablifhing a linen-hall, in every 
county-town in Ireland, muft be acknowledged. The obvious utility of 
promoting the eftabliihment of bleach-greens, in Munjler and Connaugbt, 
is equally apparent. 

It muft be further obferved, that, although the linen manufacture is 
the great ftaple of the country, and in fuch a flourifliing ftate ; there 
are fome of its branches, minor branches, it is true, yet ftill objects of 
cdnftant demand, which are either wholly neglected, or imperfectly purfued, 
in Ireland. Such is the manufacture of fewing threads — of the finer 
kinds of tapes, and other fabrics of that kind ; for which, we are chiefly 
dependent, at prefent, on Holland and Flanders. Such the manufactures 
of thread lace, and edgings, and of fine cambrick. An attempt was 
formerly made, 'to eftablilh the manufacture of this lad fabric, at Dun- 

dalk ; 

* Particularly a narrow kind, called by the country people, bandle-cloth, from the 
sieasure employed by them. 
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dalk ; but, from feme error in the plan, (chiefly, as I believe, from its 
proceeding on the erroneous idea of being ap ublic manufacture) it pro- 
ved abortive. Some of thofe neglected branches of this manufacture par- 
ticularly deferve the attention, and encouragement of the public, becaufe 
they are particularly calculated, to furnifh employment, for women and 
children, and might be advantageoufly carried on, in orphan-houfes, and 
other public feminaries of induftry. 

Yet, though I profefs myfelf an enthufiaft, in favour of the linen 
manufacture; and fo fanguine in' my expectations from it, that my ima- 
gination cannot fet bounds to the extenfion, of which it feems to be ca- 
pable; or to the wealth and profperity of which it may be productive 
to the community ; I muft fay, that, in the prefent ftatc of advanced ma- 
turity, to which the linen manufacture has arrived, in Ireland, I cannot 
fee the neceffity, for continuing to fupport it, with bounties and pre- 
miums. The utmoft, that could be expected from the Icgiflature, 
would be to admit, free of expence, the frimum of the manufacture, 
the feed, from which it is raifed, and the materials of bleaching. 

The linen manufacture having continued to flourifli, for a century, 
and advanced to perfection and vigour, is, as I have obferved, in a 
former part of this effay, fuperior to all danger from rivalfhip. Some 
attempts in this branch, have been made in Scotland, but they are not 
confidcrable enough, to excite alarm. The encouragement given by 
the Brilijlj government contracts, to the coarfer flaxen and hempen fa- 
brics, of Silcjia and Rt/Jfia, perhaps, in departure from the original 
compact, which fecurcd to our linens the poflellion of the Englifo mar- 
ket, is infufficient to make any impreffion, on the profperity of this 
great manufacture. The fine linens of France and Holland., though 
perhaps, not equal to thofe of Ireland, will find their way into the 
neighbouring countries, and fupply a confidcrable part of the demand 
of the. European market. Still, our linen fabrics, particularly the finer 
kinds, will poffefs the home market ; they will pofl'efs alfo the Britijh 
market, for the demand of thefe markets cannot be fupplicd, from any 
Vol. IX. ( 3 C ) other 
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other quarter, with fabrics of the fame quality, on terms equally ad- 
vantageous. From our fituation, favourable as it is, for an intercourfe 
with America and the Weft Indies, we derive peculiar advantages, for 
fupplying the demand of thofe countries, with our ftaple manufac- 
ture ; and, in fact, a very confiderable export of our linens to the 
new world, does at prefent fubfift. All thefe markets, were we even 
to lofe that of Spain; which has of late taken confiderable quanti- 
ties of our linens, as it is more than probable we fliall do ; are of 
themfelves, fufficient to circulate the productions of our linen manufac- 
ture, were it even to be profecuted to an exteht, far exceeding the 
prefent amount. Such being the actual profperity, and fuch the fair 
profpects of the linen manufacture; it will not be contended, that, there 
arc any found rcafons, with refpect to it, for departing from the de- 
mountable conclulions of political economy, which decidedly reprobate 
the meafure of bounties. The linen manufacture has gained fufficient 
ftrength, to Hand alOne. It has attained a maturity, and need not now 
be foftered, and dandled, and fed at the public expence. 

If the linen manufacture has now attained to a mod flourifhing ftate ; 
the nation has, in fome meafure, purchafed this bleffing j I will not 
fay, at a price adequate to its value ; but, certainly, at a price very 
confiderable. During a long period of time, large funis of public mo- 
ney have been granted, for the fupport and encouragement of the li- 
nen manufacture; certain duties* have been appropriated to its fup- 
port j bounties are paid, on the importation of flax, and hemp, flax- 
feed, allies, foap, and other materials, ufed in bleaching ; and, laftly, 
a bounty is paid on the exportation of linens. The amount, on an 
average, of the appropriated duties, for a period ending in the year 
1777, according to the difburfements made by the vice-treafurers of 

Ireland, 

* An excifc duly of five per cent, on the amount of the cuftoms, for the encouragement of 
the linen manufacture, on callicocs and linens — additional duty on tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. 
&c. on foreign cambricks, for the. encouragement of the cambrick manufacture. 
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Ireland, to .the truftees of the linen manufacture, for which they claim- 
ed credit, was about 14^00/. yearly. Bounty, pn the import of flax 
feed, and bleaching materials, 1^0/. per annum. The r amount of the 
parliamentary bounty, on the export ,of linens,* ^qoo/. yearly, making 
the total yearly ajnount of, from 33,000/. to 3^,909/. The tptal of the 
fums applied to the encouragement of .this 1 manufa$ure, frpm the year 
1700, tp the year 1777^ is fluted to be 1,295,5^0/. 

island, having been in the linen fade, finqe the beginning c*f ,tbe 
prefent century, apd having an encreafing demand, b°th for home con- 
fumption, .and ,the foreign market ; jt mud naturally be (yppofed, -that 
the trade would enqre.afe, in proportion to the demand. We ar^ot, 
therefore, to attribute its prefent profperity to >l;he operation of boun- 
ties ; it would have thrived, and grown, at any rate. The linen ma- 
nufacture was the only channel, in which the induftry of the people 
was fuffered to flow ; apd there it would haye flowed j though no 
linen-board pr bpunty had ,ever been, thought of, pr exifted. It is 
contrary tp all principles pf ^pmmerce, to thinjc, ^bat ,fuch ,an je.qcjea- 
fing manufacture would want ,flax ,pr ,flax .feed, .unle^ a bounty were 
paid, on the import. It may be made a tjueftion, whether the bounty 
on the importation of flaxrfeed does not tend to injure the agriculture 
of the country, by .preventing flax from being raffed, for the purpofe 
of faving the feed. -It is idle tp .fuppofe, that a manufacture, which 
has employed a fourth part of the kingdom, for feveaty years; and 
exports a million and half in fterling value, yearly, wants the fupport 
of boards, and bounties, and premiums. I fpeak, with refpeft to the 
manufacture of the north ; but, in Ceimaught, and the South, the linen 
manufacture wants both regulation and encouragement. The fertility 
of foil feems to point put many parts of thefe provinces , as the pecu- 
liar and favourite ftation of the linen manufacture. We mud confi- 
der alfo, that, in thefe provinces are moft of the chief harbours of 
the kingdom, and thofe, which are the moft conveniently fituated, for 

( 3 C 2 ) an 

* The bounty is one penny per yard. 
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an intercourfe with America, and the Weft Indies. Were the linen ma- 
nufacture properly cultivated, in thefe provinces, where provisions and 
labour are very cheap, at prefent ; the commodity might be produced 
on lower terms, and consequently fold, in the market, at a reduced 
price ; by which means, the demand might be ftill further extended. 
An emporium or grand depot of linens might be eftablifhed, in the 
weft, or fouth ; where the fabrics might be ftored or" collected, for the 
American mart ; as they are, at prefent, in Dublin for the Britijh. 

Let it not be thought, that fuch {peculations would engrofs too much 
of the .capital of the country; the general extcnfion and improvement 
of the linen manufacture, will not preclude the eftablifliment of others, 
when the capital of the country (hall be hiifiVient to embrace them. 
We arc only conlidering, at prefent, which k the molt eligible man- 
ner, of employing a confined capital. In truth, the profperity of the 
linen manufacture, far from being an hindrance, to the extenfion of 
others, is, in fome degree, connected with many. I have noticed its 
fubferviency to that of paper j it is allied to the cotton and woollen 
manufactures ; and co-operates with them, in many inftances. Thus, 
linen-yarn is employed, as the warp of cottons ; and employed in the 
texture of the coarfer kinds of fuftians, thickfets, and corderoys 5 it is 
combined with woollen yarn, in the compofition of damafcus and cheques. 

There is a quantity of fail-cloth imported into Ireland, and yet it is 
a known faCt, that the canvas of this country wears as well as any 
other, if not better. It fecms to be a culpable inattention, indeed, a 
ftrange infatuation, on the part of government, in this country, to ne- 
glect the means of employing numbers of the people;, and the fources 
of wealth and ftrength, which this branch of induftry offers to us. 
It feems to be an unaccountable want of policy, on the part of Eng- 
land, that flic does not endeavour to turn our thoughts, to this im- 
portant objcCt, fuppofing us blind and befotted, and wanting to our- 

felves j 
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felves; from our lethargy, to promote a vigorous purfuit of this moft 
important branch of manufacture. There arc many parts of Ire- 
land, as I have obferved, peculiarly adapted, for the production 
of hemp ; and, were the manufactures of fail-cloth and cordage, pro- 
perly encouraged in Ireland; vaft fums of money would be re- 
tained in the Britijh empire, which are now fent out of it, to Ruffia 
and the other northern countries ; and extenfive tra&s of ground, 
which dre, at prefent wholly unprofitable, and a difgrace and defor- 
mity to. the country, would then, become fomc of the moft valuable 
and productive parts of the foil. 

Sir William Temple obferves, that there is hardly any country,, ly- 
ing on. the fea-coaft, which has fo little fhipping as Ireland, or is ca- 
pable of employing more. This he imputes, partly to the want of 
merchants. He propofes to improve the trade of Ireland*, by mak- 
ing two free ports, one, in fome part of the county of Kerry, and 
one, on the north-weft coaft of Ireland ; which might ferve as maga- 
zines, for the Weft India trade- 
How far fuch a meafure might be advifeable it is not my defign, 
to enquire in this place. But, I proceed to remark a want of po- 
licy, and forefight in England, which has hitherto neglected to form 
any maritime eftablifliments, or naval arfenals, on any part of the 
fliore, of this kingdom, nor has flie encouraged the building offhips 
of war, in any of the ports of Ireland^ notwithftanding the fituation 
is fo favourable, for" receiving fupplies of naval ftores^ from the northern 
countries ; and fo convenient for refitting fliips, arriving from the Atlantic 
ocean ; and the equipment of fquadrons,. for that deftination. It may 
be faid, in anfwer, that Ireland labours under a natural difadvantage,, 
which renders all her harbours unfit for the purpofe of docking large 
fliips; namely, the want of a fufficient rife and fall of the tide, on the 
coaft of Ireland. On the ftiores of this country, it is faid, the tide 
does not rife and fall, more than twelve feet; whereas, on many of the 
Englijh harbours, it rifes and falls, no lefs, than twenty-two, or twenty- 
four 
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four feet. This is an ~ inconvenience, which, no doubt, would ren- 
der fome expertce and exertion of induftry neceffary, to prepare and 
eftabliih docks, for careening men <of war $ but it does not, by any 
means, ;prefent infuperable difficulties. The want of fufficient rife and 
fall of the tide, to bear in a large fhip, and afterwards leave her 
dry, might ; be remedied, by digging docks, to a fufficient depth ; from 
whence the water might 'be difcharged, : by pumps, and the fteara- 
engine. 

The eftablifliment at Kin/ale, is wholly unworthy of notice, as to 
extent or utility, but, were eftablifhments, on fuch an extended fcale, 
as I mention, fixed for the building, and repairs of fhips of war, — 
one in the fonth — another in the weft, and a third, in the north of 
Ireland; great advantage: would rcfult, to the navy of England ; and 
the induftry of the people of this country would be invigorated, by 
new objects, and new incentives. The rich lands of the fouth would 
be rendered productive of the -higheft advantages, of which they are 
capable; the people would be employed, on new objects of husban- 
dry, and in new branches of manufacture, at prefent negle&ed. 



Sect. :n. 



Of the Woollen Manufaclare. 



If the plan of encouraging a manufacture, by bounties, can be pru- 
dent, or eligible in any cafe, it mull ^e particularly fo, with refpeft, 
to the woollen manufacture of Ireland. This is a. manufacture, in which 
nature feems to have deftined this country to excel, when fhe gave it paftures 
and climate, peculiarly adapted for the -breed and nouriihment of.fheep. 

It 
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It is a manufacture, capable of turning to the beft account, that portion 
of the foil of the country, which is lead fit for tillage, and the fuftenance 
of black cattle. It is a manufacture to which the opulence and great- 
nefs of England is chiefly to be afcribedj* and it is a manufacture, 
which formerly flourifhed, to an aflonifliing pitch of perfection, in this 
country. Even, at prefent, though by no means in the profperous 
ftate, which a friend of this country might wifh ; it is in a fufficient 
degree of convalefcence, to fhow, not only the poffibility, but the pro- 
bability of its regaining priftine vigour ; and to convince us, that the 
care and attention, bellowed by the legiflature, and the public, on this 
important object, will not be thrown away ; fhould it become yet more 
an object of attention, than it is at prefent.. 

There are reafons, which do not apply to other manufactures, and 
which favour the adoption of bounties, with refpect to that of woollen 
fabrics — the deliberate and continually operating injury of an hundred 
years duration cannot be repaired, in a fliort time, without extraordi- 
nary means and exertions. As trade, in this inflance, was violently 
turned, out of one particular channel; it may be right, not to leave 
trade, as, in common cafes, it ought to be left, to find its own level. 
Some extraordinary meafures may be wifely purfued, to counteract the 
operation and effect of unnatural force j to free the channel, and to 
turn back the ftream of induftry. 

We 

* It appears, from fundry confiderations, laid before parliament in the year 1739, 
that 1 ,500,00c people were employed, at that time, in the Brit't/h woollen manufafture j 
and, if thefe earn but (Ixpence per day, each for 3 1 3 working days in the year, it amounts 
to 11,737,501 /. which mews the great importance of the manufacture. 

A pack of 340 weight of fliort wool, made into cloth, employs 63 perfons to manufacture 
it ; — 3 men to fort, dry, mix, and make it ready, for the fcribler, or flock-carder ; five to 
ftock-card it ; 35 women and girls to fpin it ; and men to weave it ? 4 men and boys, to 
fpoole it, and read quills ; 8 men and boys, to fcour, burl, mill or full it ; row, fpear, and 
prefs it ; without including the operations of the dyer. 

It is calculated, that the importation of old and new drapery, annually drains Ireland of 
500,000/. and upwards. 
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Wc arc particularly deficient, at prefent, in the finer branches of 
the woollen manufacture -, and in the fabric of carpets. A great part 
of our confumption, in thofe articles, is fupplied by importation. To 
produce the fabrics, I have mentioned, of good quality, on reafonable 
terms, there is a neceffity for extenfive work-fhops and buildings, va- 
rious, and expenfive machinery, and, of courfe, a large capital. It might, 
therefore, be wife to continue forne kind of public aid, to thefe bran- 
ches of the manufacture, during a limited period of time. It would, per- 
haps, be worth the confideration of the legiflature, whether it might 
not be both fafe and expedient, to withdraw fome part of the annual 
fums, which are now appropriated to the maintenance of the linen ma- 
nufacture, (a manufacture able to maintain itfclf,) and transfer them, 
to the fiipport of the woollen, which Hands more in need of aflif- 
tance. 

There might be premiums appointed, with good effect, for improve- 
ments, in the breed and management of fheep, with a reference to 
the woollen manufacture.; fo as to encreafe the length, the finenefs, 
or ftrength of the ftaple, or filament. Experiments might be made, 
to afcertain how far it was practicable, to encreafe all thefe properties 
at once, in .the. fleece of the fame beaft^ or how far thefe qualities of 
wool interfered, with each each other. It is known, that the wool is 
of unequal goodnefs, on different parts of the fheep ; the farmer might 
be encouraged, to keep, thofe different parcels feparate, fo that the whole 
pack mould confifl: only of the chofen parts of the befh fleeces.— A 
mode of afforting wool, which, we are informed, is practiced in Spain. 
And, to encourage this attention Jo the fleece of fheep, and care in 
afforting the wool, premiums might be eftablifhed for the firfl, the fe- 
cond, and third beft packs of wool, which fhould be expofed for fale, 
at each of the wool fairs in this kingdom. 

It would very much encourage the breed of fheep, and the produc- 
tion of wool, in parts of the country, where both have been hitherto 
neglected, were new fairs and markets for wool eftablifhed, in the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood of fuch diftrlfts, as abound in flieep-walks. . It would be alfo 
a great advantage to the manufa&urer, as he would then have the 
primum of his manufa&ure brought to his door, in fuch quantities, as 
would give him a free ehoice, at a fair price, inflead of his being ob- 
liged, as is now the cafe, to refort to diftant marts, and convey the raw 
material to his manufactory, at a heavy additional expence ; or to prac- 
tife the unfair mode- of going about among the farmers, and foreftalling 
the wool, which ought to come to open market. To encourage the 
fellers and buyers of wool, to frequent the newly eftablifhed fairs or 
markets ; I would propofe, to grant a premium of fo much per cent, 
on the amount of all wool ; that fhould be fold in fuch fair, or mar- 
ket, during a period of five or feven years, from its firfl eftablifh- 
ment, after which time, if the fituation werejudicioufly chofen, it might 
be fuppofed, the market would fubfift, of itfelf. 

There is no part of the woollen manufacture, in which we are more 
deficient, than in the art of dying. There could not, therefore, be any 
fervice fo effe&ually rendered to it, as by encouraging perfons of che- 
mical ikill, to apply themfelves, to the improvement of the art of dy- 
ing. I have mentioned, in a former fection, how folicitous the great 
Colbert was-, on this head ; and how much his cares have contributed 
to the fubfequent perfection of the woollen manufacture in Franc-e. 

Premiums fhould alfo be propofed, to ftimulate the induflry of natu- 
ralifts, in fearching for veins of pipe-clay and fuller's earth ; or in their 
endeavouring to difcover fome cheap and effectual Aibftitute for thefe 
that would equally anfwer the purpofe of the fcourer. There are many 
mineral productions, as alum, copperas, verdigreafe, and feveral other 
fubftances, that are ufed in the procefs of dying, as colours in them- 
felves, or as agents, in the fixing or tranfmutation of. colours. There 
are ufeful vegetables, as woad and madder, which are generally em- 
ployed by dyers, in the coarfer and lefs delicate kinds of red and green. — 
As to all thefe fubftances, and many others, which might be enume- 
rated, it is certain, that thofe of the mineral kingdom, might be ob- 

Vol. IX. (3D) taincd, 
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taincd, from the bowels 'of the earth, and thofe of the vegetable clafs, 
might be raifed from its furface, in this country. Premiums, therefore, 
ought to be afligned to perfons, who fliould raife, or prepare thefe com- 
modities. It might alfo be expedient, to promote, by bounties, and 
parliamentary aid, the ereffion of fuftic and logwood mills. 

It is not improbable, that improvements might be made, in the comb- 
ing and fpinning of wool ; particularly, as to the fliortening of 
the operation, and the multiplying of the power of the human hand ; 
as is done, with refpecT: to the cotton wool. The induflry and in- 
vention of the intelligent mechanift, Ihould be turned, to confider the 
inftruments, now ufcd, in the preparation of the fleece for the loom j 
and fliould any improved machinery lie the refult ; the manufacturer 
flionlil be encouraged, by publii: aid, to procure and creel; them, and 
the work-men Ihould be trained, and encouraged by bounties, to ren- 
der themfelves perfect, in the ufe of them. Might not the filaments 
of woollen yarn, be rendered firm and wiry, by pafling it through the 
rollers of Arkivright , % machinery ? (I propofe this only as a queftion 
to thofe who are flailed in. the woollen manufafture,) and might not 
yarn of wool, thus prepared, become a ufeful fubftitute for goat's or 
camel's hair, in the manufacture of camelots, mohairs, and fabrics of 
that kind. I mention thefe particulars, merely, as inftances, to fuggeft 
what a multitude of ufeful experiments may be made, and what a num- 
ber of important queries may arife, on the fubjeft of improving the 
woollen manufacture. 

It is rather difficult, it muft be confeft, to conquer the prejudices, 
which people commonly entertain, for the old modes and inftruments 
of carrying on manufactures ; and to fubdue the perverfenefs and obfli- 
nacy, that frequently indifpofe them, towards the adoption of new in- 
ventions. The pride, the ignorance, the indolence of the vulgar, all 
refiit the progrefs of inftrucfion. The workmen, in particular, are too 
apt, to rife in arms, for the deftruftion of any invention, that multi- 
plies 
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plies the power of the human hand, and enables one perfon, to pro- 
duce more finifhed manufactures than another. 

It might be wife, to eftablifti woollen halls, under the direction of 
proper inspectors, regulated and appointed by the legiflaturc, at leaft, 
in thofe districts, that abound in fheep-walks. Such is nearly the whole 
of the province of Connaught^ fuch the county of Kerry^ and a con- 
siderable part of the county of Tipper -ary, in Munfier; and fuch is 
the county of Wicklow. In the lafl mentioned county, a woollen-hall 
has been eftablifhed, without reforting to parliament for aid, and pro- 
ved, within the Short period, which has intervened, Since its erection, 
of the moft important utility to the county. By eftablifliments of this 
kind, for the fale of wool, and woollen fabrics, the work ofinfpection 
and regulation, would be facilitated, frauds and abufes would be pre- 
vented, or detected, the buyer and the feller would be infpired, with 
a mutual confidence, and the manufacture would attain to a degree of 
credit and celebrity, hitherto unknown, in this country. In addition 
to the erection of woollen-halls, it were, perhaps, to be wifhed, that 
the legiflature, with the afliftar.ee of a committee ofperfons, well Skil- 
led in the woollen manufacture, would frame a table of regulations, 
in a manner fomewhat analogous, to thofe they have already adopted, 
with refpect to the linen manufacture, which Should point out, and pro- 
hibit the frauds, and errors, that occur in the different Stages and 
proceffes of the woollen manufacture; Should prevent damaged and 
unfound wool from being expofed to fale, or employed in manufacture ; 
Should impofe penalties on thofe, who might bring damaged wool, or 
unfaleable pieces of manufactured goods to market ; Should detect and 
puniSh frauds in the admeafurement of woollen fabrics ; perhaps feal 
or Stamp the feveral pieces, in testimony of their having undergone 
a fcrutiny, and been found free from defect^ with regard to quality 
and quantity. To do all this, without entrenching- on that freedom 
which is the animating ■ foul of induftrious- exertion in commerce, would 
be, I own, a talk of Some delicacy and difficulty ; but what has been 
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done, by the French government, in the department of" this very ma- 
nufacture, and what has been done, with fuch fuccefs, in this country, 
to regulate and improve the linen manufa&ure, may convince us, that 
it is, by no means impra&icable. Certainly, could the eftablimment 
of fuch a fyftem of regulations, be accompli/lied ; the woollen manu- 
facture might acquire a credit, in the foreign market, equal to what 
the linen manufacture of the country, at prefent poffefles. 

The woollen manufa&ure of England did not attain its prefent ftate 
of perfection, without the joint operation, of encouragement and regu- 
lation. There are claffes of wool, the ufe of which ought to be pro- 
hibited, in ' manufacture j the wool that falls off fheep, by malady, the 
wool, of fheep that die of difeafe ; — matters of this kind deferve the 
interference of the kgiflaturc. The care of the fheep was verted, by 
the Romans, (as we are informed) in their cenfors, who condemned to 
penalties, thofe who negle&ed their flocks, and gave premiums, with 
the honourable title of Ovinus, to thofe who were careful of them. 

The mountain breed of fheep ought to be encouraged, as their wool 
is of a remarkable fine ftaple, The importation of Spanijh fheep fhould 
alfo be promoted, as was done in England, as means, of yet farther 
improving the wool of the country. It is to be lamented, that the 
gentlemen of this country, who apply themfelves to breed fheep are, 
in general, more attentive to the fize and fhape of the animal, than to 
the quality of his fleece; and breed, rather for the butcher, than the 
manufacturer ; though certainly the wool fhould be the prime objeft. 
It is alfo worth enquiry, what effeft the change of foil, may have, 
either to render the fleece coarfer, or finer. The wool of Spain would 
not maintain its prefent chara&er of excellence, were it not for the 
extraordinary public attention, which is paid to the breeding and paftu- 
rage of flocks. The patriotic cares of Don Pedro the Fourth, in 1350, 
ameliorated the breed of the country, by bringing over fheep from 
Barbary ; and the wife plans, which Don Pedro commenced, were at- 
tentively 
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tentively purfued, by the illuftrious Ximenes, when he became prime 
minifter. 

With refpect to the public encouragement, which may be given to 
the different branches of the woollen manufacture; I would, recom- 
mend, that, in the prefent ftate of the country, and under the fub- 
fifting deficiency of capital, a preference mould be given, to the cheaper 
and coarfer fabrics. They require lefs ikill, lefs elaborate machinery, 
for preparing them ; the buyers of fuch fabrics are lefs faftidious, 
lefs fubject to the caprice of fafliion ; the fabrics are, moll of them, 
articles of prime utility ; of courfe, there is little or no rifque to the 
manufacturer, who Speculates in them; add to this, that the raw ma- 
terials are wholly the produce of the country ; and that great part 
of the manufacture of thefe fabrics may be performed, by the wives 
and children of the farmers and peafants. 

Among the manufactures, which, at prefent, are little cultivated, in 
this country, is that of carpets ; which feems to be particularly enti- 
tled to encouragement, from the legiflature of the country ; as it may 
be.compofed entirely of native wool, and turns to a profitable account 
the very coarfeft part of the fleece, and the coarfeft kind of wool. But, 
as this manufacture requires looms of a complicated and expenfive na- 
ture, for the more perfect fpecies of it ; and owes much of its ex- 
cellence, to perfection, in the art of dying ; the want of capital, and 
want of skill have hitherto impeded the advancement of this important 
branch of indufiry ; it requires, particularly, public aid, to aflift the ma- 
nufacturer in erecting looms, for the production c of carpets, like thofe 
of Wilton and Axminjler.; and to carry the principles of chemiftry in- 
to the procefs of dying, by proper encouragements to men of fcience. 
To induce fkilful workmen, from other countries, to fettle and refide 
in Ireland, who might inftruct the natives of the country, in this, and. 
many other important manufactures ; they fhould be favoured, with 
fome particular immunities. It might be wife, to fufpend, in their fa- 
vour, the exclufive privileges and regulations of corporations and guilds ; 

on 
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on the fame principle, which has been partially adopted, with refpeft to 
the linen manufacture. * 

In addition to all thefe meafures, it might be prudent, to grant bounties 
on the "export of fuch woollen fabricks, as are cheap in price, wholly 
compofed of ,the wool of the country, moft likely to be called for, in a 
foreign market,; and Ieafl likely to excite the jealoufy of the Englifli manu- 
facturers. Several branches of the woollen manufacture, afford an advan- 
tageous trade, with the United Netherlands, and fome of the lighter, and 
cheaper kinds, could we afford them, on reduced prices, would find an 
extenfive fale in America, and the Weft Indies. 

Should it be thought expedient, to adopt thefe, and many other mea- 
fures, which might he fuggeftud, in favour of the woollen manufacture ; 
it may he found nccelVury, lo creel: a hoard of iniflec;, for the woollen, fimi- 
lar to that of trullces for the linen manufacture ; who may appoint proper in- 
fpectors, to enforce fuch regulations, as may be adopted, to detect frauds, 
and feal the woollen fabricks, if it ftiould be found prudent to adopt fuch 
a precaution ; may fuperintend the diftribution of bounties, and premiums ; 
may forward improvements in the various branches of this manufac- 
ure; and encourage induftry, by giving or lending wheels, and looms, to 
proper perfons. Some part of the fums now appropriated to the linen ma- 
nufacture, might very fafely be diverted to this purpofe ; and, in aid of 
this, the finecure employment of alnager might be fuppreiTed, and the fa- 
lary applied to the fame important object But it is high time to conclude 
a fubject, which has already betrayed me into confiderab' p prolixity. 

Sect. in. 

* To {hew how folicitous the Englifh government was to induce fkilful manufacturers to 
fettle in the country.; we find in Rymer's Federa, Vol. IV. p. 496, a letter of protection 
from Edward III. to John Kemp, coming over to exercife his trade in England, and to 
teach it ; whereby, the King takes all his fervants and chatties into his royal protection, 
and promifes the fame to all others of his occupation, and to all dyers and fullers who 
were difpofed to fettle in England. 
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Sect. hi. 



Of the Cotton Manufaflure. 



Many of the general obfervations, which I have adduced, under the 
head of the linen and woollen manufactures, will apply to that of 
cotton. I /hall, therefore, be the more concife on this topic. 

It is much to be wiflied, that fome ingenious perfons, capable of 
combining the philofophic theory, with the practical knowledge of dif- 
ferent mechanical arts and trades, would publifh plain and familiar me- 
moirs, on the fubjecl: of manufactures, for the ufe of the intelligent and 
induftrious artificer. The defcription of arts, and mechanical operations, 
made, with exa&nefs and a knowledge of the fubject, and ftript of all 
ufelefs practices, with which ignorance, ever myfterious, overwhelms and 
embarraffes its proceedings, and reduced to the eternal principles of 
found fcience, would be the moft effectual means of bringing all arts 
to perfection j and of availing ourfelves, to the ntmoft extent, of thofe 
goods, and advantages, which it is the will of the Supreme Being, that 
man fhould derive from his induftry. — A detailed account of the various 
operations of the cotton manufacture, with accurate defcriptions and 
drawings of the different machines employed in it, with fe&ions of 
them, and feparate delineations of their component parts ; would, lam 
perfuaded, be highly ufeful, as a meafure preliminary, to the general 
eftablifhment of this branch of induftry. 

As this country labours, at prefent, under a want of capital; and 
as the machinery and buildings: requifite for the cotton manufacture, 
demand a very heavy preliminary expence ; this manufacture may bed 

be 
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be carried on, by the united efforts of trading or manufacturing com- 
panies ; and requires to be fupported, in its infancy. It might be wife, 
to affift the fpirited manufacturer, by public aid, in the erection of 
improved machinery. This aid might confift, either in the actual grant 
pf a certain fum of money, which might fometrmes be neceffary : or, 
what would be preferable, if the end could be attained by it, in the 
payment of fo much per cent, for a limited term of years (fuppofe five 
or feven) on the prime coft of all machinery, which fhould be erected 
for the ufe of the cotton manufacture ; provided, however, that fuch. 
machinery fhould be really, and bona, fide, employed, in full work in- 
the manufacture, during that time. The firft coft of the machinery, 
and the regular and conftant employment of it, to be afcertaincd on 
oath. 

I:; it not expedient, to protect the manufactures of cottons and callicocs, 
whether plain or printed, flamped or flamed, by a duty, at lead equi- 
valent to what is laid, on the like manufactures of Ireland, when im- 
ported into Britain ? — Dr. Smith allows, that there may be good policy, 
in fuch retaliations, when they lead to a repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of. 

I have before explained, how the manufacturers in England, are 
enabled, by fuperior capital, and fuperior fkill, to underfell our own 
manufacturers, even in the home market ; and in particular, that, the 
proprietors of machinery are able to fupply us with the article of cotton 
warp, (though fubjedt to a duty of about two-pence per pound on im- 
portation) on cheaper terms, than it can be furnifhed from the cotton 
manufactories, and mills, of this country. So great, indeed, are the 
quantities, at prefent poured into this country, by England, that the 
proprietors of mills, and machinery into this country, are apprehenfive 
it may end in their ruin. The weavers of cotton, in this country, 
countenance thefe large importations, and confpire to oppofe any di- 
minution of them, with all their might, becaufe they are thus furnifhed, 
with cotton yarn and warps, which are to them as. the prima of the 

manufacture, 
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manufacture, at the cheapeft rate.— Would it be wife in the legislature 
of this country, to interfere, and impofe fuch a duty on cotton warps, 
as will fecure to the manufactures of this country, at leafi:, an equality 
in the home market ?— The proprietors of machinery fay, that this ought 
to be done. The weavers, on the contrary, loudly exclaim, that this 
would be a ruinous meafure to the cotton manufa&ure ; fince the mills 
and machinery, now fubfifting in Ireland, are wholly inadequate to fup- 
ply the confumption of the country, with cotton yarn and warps. 
The folution of this queftion is not eafy ; either way it muft be pro- 
ductive of confiderable prefent inconvenience. I fliall content myfelf 
with obferving, that the ere&ion of cotton mills and machinery, being 
an undertaking of fuch expence and hazard, as I have ftated, and 
yet, the extenfion of fuch undertakings being fo necefiary to the pros- 
perity of this manufacture, good policy feems to di&ate, that perfons 
fliould be allured, to embark their capital, in fchemes of (o much 
public utility and private rifque, by a particular folicitude of the 
legiflature, to protect and indemnify them, againfl: lofles. 

"With refpeft to the means of diffufing a knowledge of this manu- 
facture, it might be proper, to ereft, in every charter fchool, and 
orphan houfe, in the Foundling hofpital, and other feminaries, where 
the children of the poor are brought up, one or more fpinning jen- 
nies, in proportion to the extent of the foundation, with ikilful infpec- 
tors, and mafters who might inftruft the children in the ufe of thefe 
machines, and employ them conftantly, until their encreafe of fize and 
ftrength fliould call them away to other tafks, in the bufmefs of fpinning 
cotton. 

As a great part of the cotton manufacture, and indeed the produc- 
tion of the fabrics in moft general ufe, both for garments and fur. 
niture, confifts in, or is converfant about ftamped, printed, and painted 
cottons, and callicoes, . it is obvious, that a knowledge of the arts of 
copper-plate printing, and defigning, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the qualities of dying materials, and the power and combinations, of 
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colours, and colorant fubftances, is peculiarly requifite in this manu- 
facture; fince much of the beauty and price of thefe fabricks confifts 
in the elegance of patterns, and brilliancy of colours ; and any error, 
in the quantity or quality of the dying or ftaining materials employed, 
may deftroy the brightnefs or permanency of the colours; or, what 
is yet worfe, impair and damage the texture of the fabrick itfelf. 



Sect. iv. 



Encouragement of the Paper ManufaOurc. 



The manufacture of paper, at prefent, falls infinitely fhort, of fup- 
plying our own confumption. While the fabricks produced in the 
country, are infufficient for the fupply of the home demand, I muft 
certainly queftion the wifdom of impofing any tax, on the importation 
of this necefTary article, however fpecious the pretext may be, of en- 
couraging a domeftic manufacture. Such an import was, in faCt, a tax 
on the literature of the country, and tended to enhance the price of 
all books; and only produced combinations among the workmen, em- 
ployed in this branch of manufacture, to obtain a rife in their wages. 

It mud be confeft, that paper is one of thofe fabricks, which Ire- 
land might exped to manufacture to the very beft advantage. I have 
already ftated what advantages, Ihe poffeffes, both, with refpeft to the 
primum or fubftrate of the manufacture, and to the command of water, 
in addition to this, the home confumption of the kingdom would 
in itfelf, be fufEcicnt, to give employment, to a very great capital, 
and a large number of people; and the manufacture is now well 
underftood amongft jus; nor does there feem to be any want of fpirit 
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in the mafter manufacturers. The chief obftades, to the progrefs of 
this important branch of induftry, fecm to be, deficiency of capital, 
in the firft inftance, fo that tlic mafter manufacturers arc not able to 
extend their works, as they ought, or make experiments, and improve- 
ments : In the next place, the mifconduft of the workmen muft be 
noticed. I am forry to fay it, there is an unhappy fpirit of infub- 
ordination among thefe poor people, which is equally injurious to their 
own private interefts, and to the good of the community. 

I cannot forbear obferving, as a matter connefted with this part of 
my fubjeft, a circumftance peculiarly difgraceful to this country, and 
that fhews an uncommon fupinenefs and want, of liberal and enlight- 
ened views, and philofophic fpirit, in the majority of thofe, who- com- 
pofe, the legiflature ; as well as a total difregard of literature, in- perfons 
of all conditions; I mean, the neglect of providing- any fecurity what. 
foever, for literary property in Ireland. This fecurity was given, by 
ftatute in England, to long ago as the reign of Queen Anne ; and 
the utility of this meafure has been felt, and acknowledged for near 
a century. Why has not a fimilar regulation been adopted, in this- 
country ? Has it never been fuggefted, or occurred, to the thoughts of 
any one in either houfe of Parliament I — To the knowledge of the 
writer of thefe pages, applications on this fubject have been made, in 
quarters, from whence fuch a meafure would have proceeded, without 
danger of oppofition j but, in va.m.—"Hummings of higher nature vexed 
their brain. 

Is it, that Ireland is incapable, of feeling a regard- for literature ? 
Is it, that having long been confidered, as the Bmotia of the modern 
world, fhe means to juftify the appellation, to clairh ignorance as her 
charter ; and tacitly to acknowledge, that a fecurity for literary 'pros- 
perity in Ireland, would be an idle and nugatory regulation, inafmuch, 
as Ireland is incapable of producing any original work of merit, en- 
titling its author to praife or profit. — Can any good come out of Galilee ? 
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Can it be, that for any- reafons of ftate concealedj but obvious, it 
fliould be the Wifh of certain perfons, to difcourage the genius of the 
country, to reprefs the advances of tafte and literature, and the diffu- 
fion of knowledge, as being too intimately connected, with a fpirit of 
free enquiry ? — I wilt not think fo meanly of the government- It muft 
be obferved, ftill more to the- difgrace of 'Ireland, that a country ^ new 
in legiflation, and yet more new in literature,, has felt the propriety 
of fecuring literary property by law ; and accordingly we find a ftatute, 
for that purpofe, in- the American -code. 

The want of this fecurity enpofes to a certain lofs, from- piracy, the 
author of any original work, who fhall publilh it, at his own expence ; 
and the greater the merit of the work*, the more certainly will the 
author be expofed to this injury ami damage. Nor i:; it mere litera- 
ture, or book-learned purfuits, as the vulgar would call them, that 
fuffer, from this infecurity of copy-right. The comprehenfive evil affails, 
geography— the fine arts — mufic— painting— engraving. It precludes all 
improvement in the typography- of this country ^ with refpeft to cor- 
reftnefs, or beauty of type. Should any printer, of tafte and enter- 
prize in his art, prepare an elegant and coftly edition of any ; work, 
he is liable to have the fale of it .ruined, by a fpurious and difgrace- 
ful republication. 

It muft be confeft, that the legiflature is not altogether culpable in 
this refpeft. I have been infbrmed", that when fome enlightened mem- 
bers of the Irifti parliament, wiflicd to bring forward a law, for the 
fecurity of literary property, the printers and bookfellers of Dublin, moft 
fooliftily raifed an outcry againft it, from an idle fear, that- fuch a 
meafure would interfere with what conftitutes, at prefent, the chief part 
of the printing trade of Ireland, — cheap editions of Englijh books ; though 
a moment's confideration might have convinced any intelligent man, that 
a ftatute modelled on the Engliflj aft of Anne, for the purpofe of {&* 
curing to the natives of Ireland, their literary property, could not inter- 
fere with the republication of foreign, books** As 

* Since this Essay was written, the acT; of Union past ; and the law for securing literary 
property in Ireland, was past in the Imperial Parliament. 
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As cheapriefs is chiefly confalted, in the Irifo editions of books y it 
cannot be fuppofed, they fhould contribute much to the improvement or 
profperity of the paper manufa&urc. In fafr, the type and the paper 
of thefe publications are, in general, fo execrable, and they are fo mi- 
ferably executed, in point of correctnefs, that they are a difgrace to the 
country ; and thus it will be, while literary property remains unpro- 
tected. 

The article of paper-hangings, in the prefent mode of fitting up 
houfes, is become a very considerable part of the paper manufacture. 
As the excellence of this branch chiefly confifts, in the elegance of 
pattern and brilliancy of colouring, the ftudy of drawing and defign, 
and the knowledge muft contribute greatly to an excellence in this de- 
partment; and in this refpect, We are vaftly inferior, as yet, to the 
manufacturers of England; and they, I believe, are inferior to the ma- 
nufacturers of France. This being a matter, merely of tafte and fci- 
ence, the country is inexcufable that acquiefces, for any length of time, 
under an inferiority which can only proceed from want of genius, or 
want of induftry. At prefent there is a very large import of paper- 
hangings, as well as of all the other branches of the paper manufac- 
ture. 

It is to be obferved, as a confideration, which ought to ftimulate the 
exertions of the Irifh people, in this- branch of induftry, that it would 
afford them, were it extenfively carried on, through all its fubdenomi- 
nations, the materials of a very profitable commerce, with America and 
the Weft -Indies ; particularly in printed books, maps, prints, and en- 
gravings of all kinds, and paper-hangings. In particular, it is incredi- 
ble with what avidity,, the people of America call for cheap editions 
of printed books j and for all kinds of engravings,- which I underftahd 
are much fought for by the people of America. 

In the manufacture of paper, there may be a variation of procefs, 
according to the various deftinations of thepaper^' for Writing- — printing 
—engraving— drawing-— furniture, or- hangings^ This variation- may, per- 
haps 
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haps confift, in the employing or omitting, the operation of putrefying 
the rags, or in the degree to which the fermentation may be carried j 
in the mallets or cylinders, for the purpofe of reducing the material 
to pulp, before it is diluted, and made into paper. It is worth en- 
quiry, whether, ihortening the procefs, by any, or what means may, or 
may not, injure the texture j and what are the peculiar excellencies to 
be, required, in the finiflied paper, according to its feveral deftina- 
tions. 

I have found it neceffary, to dwell at fome length on the paper 
manufa&ure ; becaufe its capabilities and importance are not fully un- 
derftood. I cannot think that a nafcent manufacture, hitherto fo little 
encouraged, and fo very fufccptiblc of cxtcniion, with infinite profits 
to the country, would have appeared an eligible objeft of taxation, had 
there not cxifted fomewherc, an extraordinary degree of clumfy inat- 
tention. 

Under the pretence, of encouraging the manufacture of the country, 
a duty of two-pence per pound was laid on paper imported. What- 
ever might be the real motives of impofing this tax, it produced con- 
fequences far different from thofe, which were propofed as the often- 
fible motives, and injured even the native manufacture of paper, in an 
high degree. Strong reprefentations on this fubjeft were made, by the 
printers of Dublin, in a petition to parliament. — They ftated, " That 
" the whole amount of paper made in Ireland, was infufficient for the 
" confumption of the country ; — that, if the tax fhould take place, the 
«' printing bufinefs, which then employed a confiderable number of in- 
" duftrious perfons, muft be annihilated, at a blow j — that a very 
»' lucrative channel of bufinefs, and capable of great extenfion and 
" improvement, had been opened, — the printing of cheap editions for 
*' the American market j — that when competition, in the market of 
** paper, mould be removed, a combination among the Irijh makers 
* c of paper, in confequencc of their monopoly, and an exorbitant en- 
° creafe, in the price of the commodity, would follow." — But, "wif- 
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" dom cricth in the ftreets, and no man regardeth." The Iegiflature 
impofed a tax of two-pence per pound on the importation of paper, 
each quire of which might, on an average, weigh a pound, and be 
worth ten-pence. ' This was a duty of about twenty per cent, to the 
importer, and of courfe, produces a rife of near thirty per cent, in 
the price of the commodity to the confumer. 

The allegations of the petitions were fpeedily verified, by melan- 
choly experience. No fooner was the tax impofed, than violent com^ 
binations, for encr'eafe of wages, took place among the workmen, 
employed in the paper manufacture. The printing bufinefs in Ireland 
was immediately extinguifhed ; a lucrative and promising trade was an- 
nihilated, a meritorious and induftrious fet of manufacturers were 
thrown out of employment. Nor was the calamitous effect confined 
to mere printers ; it extended to a variety of manufacturers, connected 
with the art of printing, either immediately or indirectly ; as book- 
binders; leather-dreffers ; makers of pafteboard, glue and parchment; 
dealers in colours, thread and filk, and gold-beaters. A vaft number 
of printers, with their families, would have been immediately forced 
to emigrate, from the country, if a temporary relief had not been 
offered to them, by an extenfive undertaking in the department of 
printing, which was commenced in this country ; I mean, a large im- 
preffion of the parliamentary journals. This work, however, is near 
a clofe, and then the people who have hitherto been maintained by 
it, will be left wholly deftitute. 

Imported paper having been thus taxed, and the Irifli manufacture of 
printed books, ruined, in confequence of the impoft ; it was feen, that the 
demand for Irifli paper, inftead of an increafe, experienced a fenfible diminu- 
tion. The principal demand for paper is in the printing manufacture ; but 
when the Irifli printers, who had been traders, in common, with the print- 
ers of England, in certain branches of the trade, were wholly thrown out 
of employment, the Irifli market for printing papers, ceafed, almoft en- 
tirely ; and the Irifli paper-makers, inftead of their being gainers, loft the 
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diarc which they had formerly, fa fupplying the calls of the printers j 
while the paper manufacturers of Ireland were ftruggling, under this mea- 
fure, which the legiflature profefled to intend for their benefit; a new, and 
moft fevere ftroke was inflicted, by an excife of two pence per pound, on 
paper made in this country, as if any thing were yet wanting to the ruin of 
the paper manufacture, and the printing bufinefs. The tax on imported 
paper, had been feverely felt, and found highly injurious j yet, now, in or- 
der to maintain fome confiftency of principle, and to continue that preference 
which was affected to be given to the manufacture of Ireland, in the home 
market, it was necefiary to lay an increafed duty on imported paper j thus, 
the evils refulting from former duty on paper, were doubled with the tax. 
As to the tax, in whatever point of view it can be confidered, it will not be 
productive. For, by the annihilation of the printing trade, and the ope- 
ration of other caufes, the demand for paper will be reduced, and the ma- 
nufacture, will, in a great meafure, be difcontinued. A very few of the 
manufacturers, who poffefs large capitals, will continue to make paper, be- 
caufe they will be put in pofTeffion of a monopoly, from which they expect 
fuch exorbitant profit, as will more than countervail the tax ; but all the 
minor manufacturers will be undone. Excife duties, with the courfe of vi- 
fitation incident to them, are highly injurious to the manufactures, and op- 
preifive to the manufacturer ; inafmuch as they tend to a difclofure of certain 
valuable, and important fecrets, on which milch of the excellence of the ma- 
nufacture, and the opulence of the manufacturer may depend. I appre- 
hend, that in the paper manufacture, this Iaft remark is applicable, with 
peculiar force. But, I fear, my anxiety for the extenfionof this moft ufeful 
and important manufacture, has betrayed me into a prolixity tirefome to the 
reader. 

I might enter into minute details, through the various branches of the ma- 
nufactures, which I have mentioned ; but'l "wiih rattier, to purine princi- 
ples, than to profecute details. A minute "examination of the various, and 
ever varying productions of a manufacture, a tedious 'mufter-roll' of their 
names, a fpecification of their flight differences, and a particular defcription 
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of each procefs, that concurs to their fabrication, cannot convey folid infor- 
mation, to the mere artifan, and muft prove unintelligible, or, at beft, tire- 
forae, to the reader, who is not a manufacturer, by profeftion. It was my 
wifli, to imprefs certain obvious truths, of general utility, on the minds of 
thofe who poffefs influence in the country, and are likely to have a fliare in 
the regulation of arts and manufactures. Were judicious encouragement, 
on 'general principles, afforded to manufacturers, the manufacTairers, them- 
felves, would regulate the details, to the beft advantage. , Legiflators of 
the land ! encourage manufa&ures, judicious details will follow, of courfe. 
Details, in a theoretical eflay, are merely of value, as they form a bafis for 
general conclufions. 

I have not attempted a full enumeration of manufactures ; I did not find 
myfelf called to the talk. Many others, doubtlefs, befides thofe which I 
have mentioned, may be cultivated, with fuccefs, in this country ; but, I 
wifh to point out thofe, which furnifli the faireft hopes of thriving, and flou- 
rifhing, and thus becoming fourccs of public and private opulence, andprof- 
perity. Commercial invention, and national induftry, may diverge, and ra- 
mify, into a thoufand rills, and channels ; but many of them, though they 
may employ a number of hands, and enrich fome individuals, may not much 
encreafe national profperity. Others may be of too trifling a nature, to de- 
ferve notice ; or may ferve to draw off induftry, from more important ob- 
jects. Travellers into Portugal, affert, that a whole town, Coimbra, is oc- 
cupied in the manufacture of toothpicks. — What think you, reader, of a 
fe&ion on the manufacture of tooth picks?— The Portuguefe makes tooth 
picks for the Englifhman, while the Englifhman is making clothes for him. 

I have not fpoken of thofe manufactures, (if they deferve the name) which 
are wholly converfant about the preparation of provifions ; though they are 
peculiarly adapted to the natural advantages of Ireland ; becaufe they do not 
properly come within the fcope of the queftion propofed, by the Royal 
Irifh Academy. 

The manufactures within the contemplation of the Academy, were, as I 
conceive, thofe, where the patriotic care and attention of the community at 
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large, may hope to produce considerable effect from their exertions, where 
induftry and ikill have a large &are, and the price of labour bears an hig& 
proportion to the prime coft of the materials ; and, where a confiderable di- 
vifioft, and fubdivifion of ta/ks, obtains among the workmen. I would ap- 
ply the term manufacture, when the object of induftry is much changed, 
from its natural ftate, and firft appearance, and derives its ufe and deftina- 
tions, from the hand of the artift. Certainly, the popular, and common 
confent, feenis to limit the meaning of the word, to this more confined ac- 
ceptation; and, in this more narrowed, and vulgar fenfe, I chufe to employ 
it, rather* than hi the wide, and technical esctenfion to every department 
of manual induftry, changing a commodity, however flightly. 

It may well be qaeftkw«tj whether it is not an abufe of terms, to apply 
the word, fnantifattute — fynonimotfs to t made by the hand of man, to every 
object, on which human induftry, is employed, in any degree, however 
rude, and inartificial. Where the thing appears, in almoft the fame original 
form, and is not deflected, by the hand of man, from its prime deftination, 
but is only fitted to be ufed, or fpent more commodioufly, or tranfported 
with more eafe, or retained for ufe a longer time. If thefe are to be called 
manufactures, fuch manufactures may be exercifed, among people, very 
little removed from the favage ftate ; very little advanced, indeed, in arts, 
and induftry. Such are, the converfion of grain into flour, and meal — the 
preparation of fait and dried filh, of falted and dried flefli, of butter, and 
tallow. — Would it not be more accurate, to call the manual operation, 
which neither changes the form, nor deftination of fubject preparation, ra- 
ther than manufacture ? — It is an art, of a mixt nature, and appertains to 
hufbandry full as much as to manufacture. 

When the preparation of provifions is carried on extenfively, as an object 
of commerce, and a fource of national opulence, the exertions of induftry 
are lefs employed in the actual preparation of ihe.thing itfelf, than in the 
act of providing machines, apparatus, edifices, materials neceiTary for the 
commencement of the operation. In the preparation of bread corn, for 
the ufe of man ; — the mechanift, the millwright, the builder of fteam-en- 
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glnes, the ftone cutter, the mafon, the carpenter, the mariner who im- 
ports the (lone, or the corn, the miner, who digs the coal, that warms the 
drying loft ; — all thefer perfons moil contribute their ail, before the art or 
occupation of the miller can be esercifed. But it would be an abufe of terms 
to call thefe ancillary Perjons, mawfafturers of flour, Thg machinery be- 
ing ere&ed, little lkill is" requifite, few hands are employed about the com- 
modity. The apparatus for the preparation of animal food, is lefs expen- 
five, lefs ingenious, and lefs implicated. — Stages, and fheds, for faking, 
and curing; fmoke houfes, for drying filh, — coopers yards, and ware- 
houfes, barrels, and fait. — For the trade in beef, pork, and butter. — a 
few hands may prepare a vaft quantity of the commodity, to a great amount 
in value. This fmall number of perfons, perform only fimple operations. 
Little or no previous inftru&ions are requifite ; few inftruments, or utenfils 
are neceffary. One perfon may perform the operation, jufl as well as ano- 
ther, few productive hands being employed. 

Trades, like thefe, do not contribute much to the encreafe of population, 
or, to the extenfion of agriculture } on the contrary, as far as they prevail, 
they tend, todraw the proprietor of land, from the cultivation of grain, to the 
grazing of cattle, to the difcouragement of induftry and population. Arts, 
like thefe, neither feem to require, nor do they deferve, the particular at- 
tention, and encouragement of the legiflature. The demand of the home 
market ; and the fpeculations of the merchant exporter, will, of themfelves, 
carry thefe branches of productive labour, to[as great an extent, as is com- 
patible with the public good. Where fcience, and the divifion of labour, 
have little or no place, legiflative encouragement, can have little or no 
avail ; and, if it could, an objeft, which interferes with the population, 
the agriculture, the productive labour of the country, does not feem to de- 
ferve fuch an encouragement. 

The arts, which properly demand the protection and encouragement of 
the legiflation, are thofe, wherein the fcience, and ingenuity of man, may 
make vifible progrefs ; may increafe the productive power of individual la- 
bour ; may facilitate the fabrication of commodities, requifite for the conve- 
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venience, the gratification, or the opulence of man $ may transform fub- 
ftances (many of them ufelefs in themfelves) into an infinite variety of forms, 
and apply them to an infinite variety of deftinations ; and, from the wants, 
the luxuries, the caprices of the people, furnifh employment to the induftri- 
ous individual, and derive ftrength, and wealth to the community. 



Sect. v. 



On providing Food, for the Manufacturer. 



There are certain points, of the utmoft moment, connected with the 
profperity of manufactures. The difcuffion of each of thefe would deferve 
a volume. I can merely glance at them, in a cm fory manner, with the li- 
mited lights, which I poffefs, and the fcanty limits to which I am confined. 
In the firft place, it fliould be the great public care, to fupply the manufac- 
turer with abundance of food, on cheap terms. — It has been too much the 
practice of many theorifts, in political economy, to confider manufactures 
and agriculture, as if they were wholly independent of each other, and fepa- 
rate in their intereft, or even to inftitute a fort of rivalry between them 
and to draw comparifons of their refpeclive merits, for the purpofe of 
giving a preference to the one, or the other, according to the fancy of the 
{peculator. This, furely, is a great, and injurious miftake. The interefts 
of commerce and manufacture, can never be disjoined, from thofe of agricul- 
ture. 

Another great objeft fliould be, to facilitate manufactures, and lefTen 
their expence, by encreafing the ftock of fuel in the country ; rendering the 
fupply regular, and cbnftant ; and diminishing the coft of an article, fo in_ 
difpenfably neceflary, both to the comfort of the individual, and the exer- 
cife, and exiftence of every branch of manufacture. 

A third 
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A third point, which deferves the mofl attentive consideration of every 
man, who is a friend to the manufactures of this country, is to facilitate the 
means of communication, to diminifh the cxpcnccs, delay, uncertainty, and 
difficulty of tranfporting, from one part of the country to another, either in 
the courfe of fupplying the home markets, or, in the progrefs to or from ex- 
portt~ion, or importation, the manufactured fabrics, or commodities of the 
country, or the unwrought materials, which are neceifary to be employed, 
in the production of fuch articles. 

With refpeft to the fuftenance of the manufacturer, it is felf evident, that 
improvements in agriculture, and farming, by rendering the land more pro- 
ductive, and encreafing the fupply of food, will render provifions cheap, 
and, by thus diminishing, to the manufacturer, the expences of living, 
will enable him to bring the article, which he fabricates, to the market, on 
cheaper terms. It appears, therefore, that improvements, in farming, and 
encouragement- to the good, and Jkilful hufbandman, "will ultimately tend 
to the profperity ' of manufactures. There feems to be little neceffity, at 
prefent, for Stimulating the public mind, to exertions in this depart- 
ment. The improvement of agriculture is now the great reigning ob- 
ject ; and the purfuits of the farmer, in addition to their own' intrinfic me- 
rit, and utility, have now all the cry of fafhion, and force of example, in 
their favour. With the active encouragement of the gentry of the king- 
dom, we fhall witnefs daily improvements in the quantity and quality of the 
produce-of land, both animal, and vegetable. Philofophy and fcience will 
go hand in hand, with public fpirit ; and daily augment the productive 
powers of land, by holding out their lights, to direct induftry in the feve- 
ral operations of agriculture, and farming — The felection, the breeding, 
and management of flock ; — the knowledge of the difeafes of cattle, and 
their cure— the improvement of eir ftrain — The nature of manures, and 
the afcertainment of what particular kind of manure is bed adapted to each 
particular foil. — We know how much has been done, in the improvement 
of land by irrigation. Many fimple, and cheap hydraulic machines might 
be contrived, v/hich would greatly extend the benefits of this mode of cul- 
tivation 
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tivation. The ingenious mechanic will perpetually fupply the farmer with 
new inflruments, and utenfils of agriculture, or improve the conftruction of 
thofe already in ufe. It will abridge die labours of the hufbandman ; and, 
by enabling him to perform the fame talk, with a reduced number of men, 
and beafls, will render the procefs of agriculture cheaper, and thus contri- 
bute to leflen the price of provifions. 

The methods I have mentioned, may ferve, among others, to .encreafe 
the produce of a given portion of land. There are other methods, which 
might be advantageoufly employed to augment the quantity of productive 
land in the country. The firft is, by colonizing the wafles, and mountains ; 
by which I mean, granting thofe unprofitable tracts, rent free, or fubject 
only, to a fmall acknowledgment yearly, for a competent time, to induf- 
trious tenants. This mould be connected with a barren land bill, exempt- 
ing grounds, of this defcription, from the payment of all tithes, for a pro- 
portionable number of years. By fuch meafures, great tracts of land, 
might, I am confident, be reclaimed, and rendered ferviceable, to the pub- 
lic. The details of fuch an arrangement deferve to be confidered attentively, 
and treated at length. It is fufficient for me to allude to them, in this 
place. 

Another meafure, fomething analogous, at leaft, proceeding in the fame 
fpirit, has been attended with the moft beneficial effects, in England, both 
as to the encouragement of induftry, and the encreafe of the quantity of pro- 
ductive land, I mean, the divifion, and enclofure of common lands. — 
This has a beneficial operation, to reclaim both men, and lands, from 
an inert, and unproductive ftate. — The neighbourhoods of all commons, 
are ufually feminaries of idlers, and freebooters. The verge of a com- 
mon is colonized by a fet of vagabonds, and refugees from the ad- 
joining country. The enclofing each common becomes the means of 
breaking up a neft of lawlefs depredators, and petty pilferers. When 
the common comes to be enclofed, and divided ; it is then turned to 
account in the agriculture, and improved, to the belt advantage. 

Thefe 
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Thefe meafares, which I have mentioned, would be the means of en- 
dreafing the aftual produce of land, in the country. It would' then 
remain to apply fuch regulations, as might give the poor, and labori- 
ous population of the land, their full (hare, and benefit, in the blef- 
fings of heaven on the fertility of the foil, and the induflry of the care* 
ful farmer. 

There is one meafure, which would efFe&ually difappoint the fpecu- 
Iations of the rapacious monopolies, ; and, at the fame time, ofFer a 
reafonable encouragement to the farmer, and prevent his being difap- 
pointed of fuch a price for his grain, as would fufficiently reimburfe 
his expences, and reward his labour, even in years of the greatevt 
abundance, and depreciation in the price of corn. I mean the eftablifhr 
ment of public granaries. Such a meafure, if judicioufly executed, 
with integrity, and economy, would guarantee the poor againfl ever 
fuffering the extremes of famine; — a mod important object in every 
well regulated ftate. The wifeft nations, in all ages, have perceived. 
the utility of eftablifhments of this kind. It may be faid, that the 
moifture of the climate, in Ireland, will render it difficult, to pre* 
ferve corn for the requifite length of time. I am confident, that this obftacle- 
might be obviated, by proper conftrucYion of the depots, and a judicious 
contrivance, and application of machinery, and apparatus. 

I am far from being an enemy to diftillers, in general; they fur- 
nifh a great refource, and fupport to agriculture ;. — but, I could wilh 
that they were reftricled, as- was formerly the cafe, to the confump- 
tion of bere,. and barley, which are not fo properly the food' of the poor. 
It is much to be regretted, that the . legiflature fhould have relaxed 
the falutary reftraints on this fiibjedt, and tolerated the employment of oats, 
and even wheat and potatoes in diftillation. Thus, a fpirit of inferior 
quality is produced ; and, a ; manufacture, which is now growing up into an 
article of confideration for export, is depreciated in its character ; and what 
is much worfe, and more to be lamented, the poor are deprived of 
a material part of their fuftenance, 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithftanding all the fpeculatlons of Adam Smith, and his nume- 
rous tribe of followers, I mould be very unwilling to give up the 
good old laws, and regulations, devifed by our plain, and unphilofbphi- 
cal, but wife anceftors, againft the mifchiefs of monopoly, and the frauds, 
and exa&ions of foreftallers, and regrators. Notwithftanding fo much 
has been faid, and written, on the fubjeft, I am difpofed to think, 
that the feveral laws, ancient, and modern, which direct, that the pro- 
visions fhall be brought fairly to market, and fold, there, bona fide, 
to the confumer; and fix certain rules, and ftandards, for afcertaining 
the aflize of bread, on a fair average, are highly falutary, and ought 
to be regularly, and firmly, enforced by the magiftratc : the argu- 
ments of Doftor Smithy on this head, prove too much ; — his principles, 
if fairly followed up, would yn to the total fubverfion of all re- 
gulation, and control ; and end in complcat, and univerfal anarchy. 
I have already had occafion to remark, on the dangerous tendency of 
the Utopian principles of Doftor Smith's, work ;— in leading men to 
aim at abfolute perfection; or, at leaft, a fuperiority to all objections, 
and inconveniences, in the inftitutions of imperfect, flaort-fighted crea- 
tures, like man — If all people were honeft, benevolent, enlightened, 
and, in mart, philofophers, like Doftor Smith .; manufactures, markets, 
labour; — every thing might be left to find its own level. But, while 
fraud, and folly, continue to be fuch general principles of human ac- 
tion, in a depraved flate, and a flight profpect, of temporary gain, 
too commonly renders the vulgar infenfible, not only to their duty, 
but to their own true interefts ; — it will not prove a very fafe expe- 
riment, wholly to difcard regulation, and control. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



Miscellaneous Obfervations, and Conclujlmt. 

I have already enlarged fo fully, on the importance of fcience, and 
particularly, of chymical fcience, in a variety of arts, and manufac- 
tures, indeed, I might fay in all ; that it would be an unneceffary 
wafte of time, to trace over the fame ground again. However, fuch 
is the culpable fupinenefs of people in this country, and fo predomi- 
nant the inert force of paffive ignorance, unconfcious of the advan- 
tages, or the capabilities of improvement, that the importance of 
knowledge cannot be fufficiently re-echoed to the public ear. 

The utility of chemical knowledge, in the arts, that operate on 
minerals, is obvious, to the moft ftupid obferver. I have pointed out 
its' great importance, in the linen, the woollen, the cotton, and paper 
manufactures, and the improvements that may be expected from it, 
in the operations of bleaching and dying. Signal fervices might be 
rendered by it, alfo, to the manufactures in leather ; not only by 
providing a fubftitute for oak bark, and Ihortening the operation of 
tanning hides, for the common purpofes of life; but, in preparing 
and colouring ikins, fo as to imitate, and in time fuperfede, SpaniJI), 
Morocco, and Ruffian leather. Might not chemiftry furnifh us, with a 
fubftitute for barilla aflies, which are now imported, at a confiderable 
expence, to this country, and which might anfwer equally well all 
the ends, to which that fubftance is applicable. We find, what ad- 
vantages, the French have derived, from their knowledge of chymif- 
try, in the manufacture of faltpetre, and in the difcovery of a fubfti- 

Vol. IX. (3^) tute, 
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tute, to fupply its place, in the compofitbn of gunpowder. We find 
what an extenfive commerce, is opened to them, by their knowledge 
of chymiftry, in the exportation of effences, perfumes, and all the 
various productions of the alembic, or the furnace, for the ufe of ma- 
nufacturers, for luxury, or for medicine. I muft again obferve, on the 
utility, of rendering the philofophic principles, of mechanical operati. 
ons, familiar to the people, by details of the operations, in mecha- 
nical arts, and of the procefs and operation, in preparing any valuable 
or ufeful fubftance, whether as an ingredient, or auxiliary, in a manu- 
facture, or as in itfelf an object of commerce. 

The publication, which is called the Repofitory of Arts and 
Manufactures, and is chiefly compiled from the fpecifications of 
various patents, may be attended with very confiderable advan- 
tages. It contains inftructive details, and important difcoveries, in 
various arts and manufactures; yet it fails of being as ufeful, as 
fuch a publication might be, from a want of method and fcien- 
tific arrangement. It is a confufed chaos of disjointed materials, 
given, without felection as to importance, or connection as to fub- 
ject matter, from the fpecifications, as they happen to lie in the 
office. It furnifhes, however, excellent materials for a regular me- 
thodized work, on the details of trades and manufactures. It 
were much to be wilhed, that in order to difFufe a rational know- 
ledge of the principles of trade and manufactures, and particu- 
larly of the application of natural philofophy, in all its branches, 
efpecially in chymiftry, to the manual arts, fome intelligent per- 
fons were appointed, under the patronage of the Dublin Society, 
to explain thefe topics, in public lectures, adapted to the capaci- 
ties of common manufacturers, expreft in plain and familiar terms, 
and illuftrated by experiments.* 

Such meafures would contribute particularly to the extenfion, 
and improvement of the metallic manufactures, as well as of thofe 

of 
* This has been executed, in some measure, since this Essay was ■written, in the Lec- 
tures of the ingenious Mr. Higgont, 
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of glafs and potters ware. But the moft effe&ual means of pro- 
moting, and encouraging, the production of all the laft-mentioned 
fabrics ; will be, by fcarching for veins of coal ; and by the ex- 
tenfion of the inland navigation, which may convey coals or turf, 
on moderate terms, to every part of the country. 

The cheapnefs and abundance of fuel, in a country, which, though 
temperate, experiences a confiderable degree of cold in the win- 
ter, and for no ihort time, is of the utmoft importance, to the 
health and comfort of all perfons; but it is particularly neceffary, 
to the flouriflung ftate of manufactures. I have already mention- 
ed, in detail, a number of manufactures, and operations in ma- 
nufactures, whereof it is a principal agent. In others, where it 
does not appear to act fo directly, it is ftill neceffary, either to 
preferve the material, to be wrought, or the inftruments, whereby 
it is fo wrought upon, in due tone and temper. Was it prudent, 
therefore, to lay a tax on this neceffary of life, the want of which 
fo feverely prcfles the labouring poor, and interferes fo materially, 
with the induftry of the manufacturer, .for the embellifhmcnt of 
the metropolis ? It is fully afcertained, that this ifland produces in- 
exhauftible ftores of excellent coal; all that remains, is to facili- 
tate their conveyance, from place to place. We never can avail 
ourfelves of the natural and acquired advantages, which this ifland 
poffeffes, in their full extent, until this great object is accomplish- 
ed, by the completion of canals, judicioufly laid out, in various 
directions. -We find what happy effects have been produced, by 
the multiplication of," canals in England. The utility of fuch un- 
dertakings, is felt in France ; and even America has begun to em- 
bark in them. Indeed, I do not know any object, on which the 
fpirit of pecuniary fpeculation can be more profitably employed, or 
to which the afliftance of public bounty, can be more judicioufly 
directed, in any country, than the extenfion of an inland naviga- 
tion. 

C 3 G 2 ) Next 
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Next in importance to food for the profperity of the manufac- 
turer, is an abundant fupply of fuel. No doubt can remain, that 
vaft quantities of coal, of an excellent quality, may be found in 
various parts of Ireland ; it only wants the concurrence of the mi- 
neralogift and engineer, with the fupport and encouragement of 
government, to develops thefe hidden ftores, and pour them forth 
for the benefit of the country. If an accurate mineralogical furvey 
of the whole kingdom, were executed, and the advice of fkilful 
engineers were obtained ; mines of various ufeful fubftances might 
be difcovered, levels might be taken, and eftimates made of the 
practicability, and probable expence, of working thefe mines. I do 
not apprehend, that it can be fuppofed, that any partial confidera- 
tions could weigh with government, in opposition to an ameliora- 
tion of the ftate of Ireland, by a circumftance fo important as the 
working of its native collieries. It is not to be fuppofed, that the 
parental care of government, would be more particularly extended 
to one part of this great empire, than to another. It muft be a 
ftrange policy, indeed, which fliould think it advifeable to difcourage 
the people of Ireland, from fupplying themfelves with fuel, the pro- 
duce of their own foil, in order to give an undue preference to 
the Englijh collieries ; or to encourage the navigation of a few 
Englifh towns, at the expence of the trade and manufactures of this 
whole kingdom. I am perfuaded, that fuch fuggeftions are merely 
the reveries of gloomy and difcontented people* Certain it is, 
however, that the fcarcity of fuel, in many parts of the kingdom, 
reduces the poor to a moil deplorable ftate of diftrefs and mifery. 

To meet the evil arifing from the fcarcity of fuel, in many parts 
of the country, a mining company fhould be formed, to explore, 
with care, the fubterraneous wealth of the country j and, in parti- 
cular, to indicate where coals abound. The operations of fcience, 
under the directions of men of practical fkill, lhould be feconded, 

by 

* If any such narrow-minded prejudices ever exifted, it is to be hoped, that all ground 
and pretext for them b done away, by the measure of a Legislative Union. 
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by the operations of wealth, in the forms of fubfcriptions and affo- 
ciations, to open and work the veins of coal ; and alfo, by an ex- 
tenfion of canals, which fhould facilitate the tranfport of fuel, which 
muft be accomplifhed by fubfcriptions, and the formation of com- 
panies for the promotion of inland navigation, aided from time to 
time, by pecuniary encouragement from government. 

To meet the deftructive and difgraceful evil of combinations, 
fhould engage much of the care and attention of the legislature. 
For this purpofe, it would be highly expedient to adopt the wife 
provifions introduced in favour of the linen manufacture,, and 
to make them general. I would take away corporate privileges ^ 
I would attach fevere penalties to the crime of illegal combination 
among manufacturers, and the diforders and outrages incident to 
it ; and I would arm the magistrates with a fummary power of 
inflicting them. There is no fubject more connected with the wel- 
fare of this country, or which calls more loudly for the interfer- 
ence of the Iegiflature, by the eftabliftunent of fome more effec- 
tual and compendious remedy, than has hitherto exifted. This 
muft be effected, partly by regulating, in a more ftern, compen- 
dious, and efficacious manner, the conduct of thofe who now ac- 
tually do labour ; and partly, by taking meafures, to augment the 
numbers of thofe, who fhall be wiHing to labour.* 

The price of labour, we are told, mould be left to find its own 
level. Be it £o. Let the level then be preferved, from obftacle and 
interruption j let it ndt feel the hand of coercion and injudicious 
controul, from the impolitic and unfeafonable interference of the 
government, and Jegiflature ; nor, on the other hand, let it be fub- 
ject to the greater mifchief of Kcentioufnefs, and lawlefs intimida- 
tion, which prevent the true price of labour from being known, 
preclude a fair competition in the mart of induftry, and tend to 
eftablifh a diigraceful and odious monopoly of employment, founded 

in 

* This subject has been taken into consideration, by the Imperial Parliament, in the 
present Session. 
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in brutality, outrage, and riot, at the expence of fober modera- 
tion, legal order, and peaceable induftry. The checks, at prefent, 
provided againft illegal combinations, in this country, are infuffici- 
ent. All the regulations, which have been eftablifiied for tlm pur- 
pofe, and found highly falutary, in London, ought to be adopted 
in this country. A cheap, and fummary tribunal, acceffible to all, 
applying an immediate remedy to the difeafe, and deterring men 
from aggreffion, and contempt of the laws, by the certainty of 
immediate punifliment, is abfolutely neceflary to meet the growing 
evil of combinations. Very fevere penalties, and particularly corpo- 
ral punifliment, ought to be enacted againft the crime of illegal 
combination ; and alfo againft the offence, of wantonly deferting 
work once commenced - r and the magiftrates, or even a fingle ma- 
giftrate, fliould be authorized to animadvert on fuch offences. 

The fyftem of excife is, no doubt, the moll equitable, and moft con- 
venient mode of collecting the revenue, which it is neceflary for the 
ftate to raife, from the wants of the confumption of individuals, 
for its own fupport ; but, in fome inftances, the jealous avarice of 
the excife laws, guarding againft frauds, with a fuperfluous care, 
and multiplying reftraints and regulations, without end, defeats its 
own purpofe ; and finds, with furprife, in the annihilation of trade, 
and dereliction of manufactures, adecreafe of that revenue, which 
it feeks to augment. Many of the details of the revenue code are 
hoftile, in a fupreme degree, to the exiftence of manufactures. The 
conftant vifitation, through every ftage, that is thought requifite to 
the jealous, and vigilant fpirit of excife collection ; the regiftry of 
every veffel and utenfil ; the right of commanding an entrance, at 
all times, into the dwellings and workfhops of manufacturers; all 
thefe, by compelling them to difclofe the fecrets of their trade, and 
fiibjecting them to the caprice, the infolence, and the rapacity of 
petty tyrants, too generally taken from the loweft clafles of fociety, 
alike unprincipled and ignorant, difcourage the manufacturers, in 

fome 
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fome important branches of induftry ; particularly the maltfters, and 
diftillers of this country, and the manufacturers of tobacco, leather, 
and paper hangings. 

There is no object, which ought to engage the attention of an 
enlightened legiflature, more conftantly, or to be cherifhed, with 
greater care, than the manufacture of malt, and the breweries, and 
diftilleries, of this country; both as they contribute, in a great 
meafure, to the fupport of government, by the large revenue which 
they yield ; and as their profperity, and encreafe, is infeparably con- 
nected, with the interefU of agriculture ; which, in every well- 
regulated country, ought to be the firft national object, and the 
firft legiflative care. Agriculture is not only, in itfelf, the moft 
profitable form of productive labour ; but alfo, feeds and fuftains 
every art, and every manufacture, in health and vigour. It is juftly 
obferved, by fome writer, but by whom, I do not at prefent recol- 
lect, that, you may fhear the fheep of agriculture, to the quick; 
they will bear it with all patience ; while the fwine of commerce, 
fcream, and ftruggle, and make a hideous noife, if you attempt to 
touch but a brittle from their backs. 

To affift us, in the difcovery of veins of coal, as well as other ufefui 
minerals, to render us fkilful, in the nature, properties, ufes and 
applications of metals, and other mineral fubftances ; to inftrucl us 
in the moft perfect, and advantageous modes of working mines, and 
of fmelting, affaying, and manufacturing metals, and minerals; for 
the various ufes and purpofes, to which they are applicable ; it would 
be of the utmoft utility, to fend perfons duly qualified by education, 
and talents, to travel into the countries, where thefe- fubje&s are 
beft underftood, particularly in Germany, the great fchool of mine- 
ralogy, chemiftry, and metallurgy, with directions to make thenv 
felves perfectly acquainted, with all the lateft difcoveries and im- 
provements, in the arts of working mines, and fmelting, affaying, 
and manufacturing metals; it would produce alfo important conse- 
quences, 
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qucnces, in the improvement of the metallic manufactures, were a 
judicious felection made from the German writers, on thefe fubjects, 
and translated into Englifh, at the public expcnce, for the ufe of 
mineralogifts, minors, and artifts in metals. 

Would it not be wife and practicable to adopt a hint from the 
practice of Spain, and to avail ourfelves of the improvements of every 
country, in every branch of manufacture, by fele&ing the moft pro- 
mifing and intelligent artifts, in each department of manufacture; 
caufing them to be inftructed in fuch foreign languages, as might be 
neceflary for their deftination, and fending them to travel, at the 
public expence, for the purpofe of improving themfelves, in, their 
tefpeetive *rts, and collecting all the lenowledge and ufeful difcove- 
ries reTpecting them, that might be gleaned in foreign countries. 

farmers' Societies have been eftablifhed, through moft parts of 
Great Britain, and in fome few parts of Ireland, with the happieft 
effect; it is fomething mrprifing, that the merchants and opulent 
manufacturers have not thought of eftablilhing focieties, 6n fome- 
what a fimilar plan, for the advancement of commerce, and manu- 
facturers ; it is furprifing, that government 1ras not thought of es- 
tablishing a chamber of commeree, in a country, which pofleffes 
fuch commercial advantages; fuch inftitutions, directed by an en- 
lightened patriotic fpirit, and kept religioufly clear, from a bafe and 
ruinous degeneracy, into monopoly and combination, muft produce 
the happieft confequences, in the regulation, and improvement, of 
commerce and manufactures. 

Intelligent manufacturers, under the direction of thefe focieties, 
might be appointed to take circuits, for which purpofe the kingdom 
Jhould be divided into diftritts, they fliould vifit the manufacturers, 
in their refpective diftricts, and confer with them, on the ftate and 
progrefe of their manufactures, the c«pital they employed, the num- 
ber of workmen they retained, the progrefe they ufed ; the refult of 
their examination fliould be carefully noted down, and communi- 
cated 
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catcd to the fociety, by which they were fent, together with notices 
of the various improvements, of which the feveral manufactures were 
capable, and of the affiftance of which they reflectively flood in need. — 
In their conferences with the country manufacturers, thefe infpectors 
might occafionally communicate, in obvious and familiar terms, fuch 
modern improvements, in tools, and machinery, or in procefs, as 
might feem not to have yet reached them ; and the moft deferving 
and intelligent of the country manufacturers might, under the re- 
commendation of thefe infpectors, be furnifhed with the more ufcful, 
and portable articles of machinery, and with patterns of new in- 
vented Fabricks and of fuch as were in the moft general demand, 
for home confumption, and foreign markets ; and inftructed, to 
apply themfelves, with a preference, to fuch as were in moft general 
requeft. 

It is much to be lamented, that we have, as yet, made little or no 
progrefs, in the ufeful project, of framing ftatiftical tables, for Ireland, 
which was fuggefted by the royal Irijb Academy* particularly as I 
have heard it fuggefted, that certain political confederations are likely 
to prove a permanent obftfuction, to fo ufeful a work j a detail of 
the natural productions, the quality of the foil, the amount of po- 
pulation, the ftate of agriculture, arts, and manufactures, with the 
improvements, and deficiencies, in their feveral branches, which 
were to be obferved in each particular diftriet, all thefe matters ju- 
dicioufly noted, and faithfully defcribed, would ferve, to direct the 
conduct of the manufacturer, the merchant, the legiflator, in many 
operations, of great private and public importance. 

To this 1 would add ufeful publications for the aid of the miner, 
the chemist, and the manufacturer; fuch as catalogues of minerals, 
catalogues, and descriptions, of the machines and inftruments ufed 
in every manufacture, with brief and familiar explanations, of their 
properties and uses. — As to defcriptions of machines and public works 
— dictionaries of arts and manufactures ; the French nation has 

Vol. IX. ( 3 H ) furnifhed 
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furnifhed much excellent inftruction, of this kind ; judicious extracts 
from the labours of their writers might be made, and tranflated, 
with good effect, for the ufe of our manufactures. 

Philofophy and fcience, will contribute to the encreafe and im- 
provement of manufactures — by difcovering and pointing out for ufe, 
new fubftances or fuch as were not known or fuppofed to be the 
produce of the country, — by indicating new, and more profitable ap- 
plications of fubftances already known, — by fuggefting profitable ufes 
for fubftances now known, but negle&ed and unemployed. 

Philofophy and fcience, will alfo contribute to improve the qua- 
lity, the ftrength, the finenefs, the beauty of fabricks, to abridge 
the labour of the manufacturer, in producing them, by various im- 
provements in the confiruction and adaption of machinery, by call- 
ing into act, the different mechanic powers, as auxiliaries to mere 
human Ikill, induftry, and manual ftrength. 

In the production of new fubftances, agriculture, mineralogy, and 
chemistry, may combine their forces. — Agriculture will naturalize 
and raife ufeful plants, which may furnifli new materials for new 
manufactures, or the preparation of which may, in itfdf, be a manu- 
facture. I can glance only at thefe things, with the imperfect know- 
ledge of agriculture which I poffefs. It is fuppofed, that among 
other valuable plants, which might be cultivated advantageoufly in 
this country, madder, liquorice, faffron, hops, hemp, and tobacco, 
offer a faint profpe6t of fuccefs. The want of capital, the oppresive 
and difcouraging influence of tithes, and the apathy and indolence, 
too generally prevalent in Ireland, have hitherto proved' bars to expe- 
riments of this kind. There are many known and common vege- 
table fubftances, which are now negle&ed, but might be applied to 
ufeful purpofes — thus, as I have obferved, a coarfe texture, fit for 
making facks, waggoners frocks, and other articles of that kind, may 
be manufactured from the fibres of nettles. There are many common 
vegetables, which are known to contain the aftringent tanning prin- 
ciple, 
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ciplc, and might prove ufeful fubftitutes, for oak bark, in the pro- 
cefs of tanning -leather. There are many other plants, which would 
prove excellent ingredients for the preparation of dying fluffs. 

Mineralogy might difcover many ufeful fubftances, the perfect me- 
tals, coals, cobalt, fuller's earth, ochres, clays and fands for potteries, 
and the glafs manufactures, all thefe by furniftring new objects and 
materials of manufacture, would afford new fervices of employment 
to an induftrious population. Chemiftry, alfo, by producing different 
fubftances for the purpofe of the dyer, the painter, and other 
manufacturers and artifts, will greatly enlarge the catalogue, and ex- 
tend the fphere of induftry. 

Chemiftry, will minifter to manufacturers, not only by producing 
new fubftances, about which they may be converfant, but alfo by con- 
tributing to their beauty and perfection, by improvements in the pre- 
paration of various fubftances, employed in them, or in the procefs, 
of working up and employing thofe fubftances. It may fuggeft im- 
proved modes, of employing -various matters, which are offered to 
the hand of art, by the mineral, , the Vegetable, and the animal king- 
dom ; by communicating the refult of various experiments, on their 
combinations, and decompofitions. Thus many important philo- 
fophical facts* originally known only to the profound chemift, 
may be brought forward, for the inftruction of painters, ja- 
panners, dyers, printers, manufacturers of glafs, and hardware, 
hatters, clothiers, book-binders, fhoe-makers, brewers, diftillcrs, and 
a multitude of others. By this means, for inftance, we may afecr- 
tain the beft mode of preparing, and employing painters colours and 
dying materials. We may difcover thofe ingredients, which, joined 
with other colours, and dies, produce certain new derivative fhades 
and colours, or improve the brilliancy of common colours, orbeftow 
on them* a fixednefs and body. 

( 3 H 2 ) Thus 

* See Bancroft's Philofophy of Permanent Colours. 
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Thus would philofophy and fcience multiply the fubftances, about 
which manufactures are converfant,— improve and extend the modes 
of employing them, and bring the procefles of manufacture to the 
higheft perfection, of which they are capable, while, by the intro- 
duction of new inventions in machinery, and the fkilful adoption of 
the mechanical powers, they will multiply, beyond all calculation, 
the productive efficacy of. human labour. 

After what I have already faid, of the {ilk-manufacture, I truft, it 
will not appear an unpardonable negligence, if I have forborne to 
enlarge on the moft effectual means of promoting and extending it 
in this country. There yet remains fome other manufactures, and 
the detail of thcfc ; — but I feci I have cxhauftcd myfclf. I am fure, 
I have cxhauflcd the patience of the academy ; it is time to clofe 
this moft prolix difquifition. I am fcnfiblo of all its imperfections. 
It has been written by fits and ftarts, and bears all the marks of 
precipitation. . Many things are. jejune, many paradoxical; and fome, 
it is to be feared, impracticable. ,Many important matters connected 
with this fubject, are omitted ; many things of fubordinate 
value, are unneceffarily repeated. I am alfo confeious of the tau- 
tology, and other defects of ftyle, into which I have been betrayed, 
by hafte and inattention. It is not poffible to be always vigilant, 
in a work of this length. I fear my readers have feelingly expe- 
rienced the. truth of this obfervation ; yet, prolix as I have been, I 
feel, that I have not been as extended, as my fubject required. To 
conclude, if, even the Deity was difpofed to fpare a guilty city, for 
the merits of a virtuous few, that might be found in it ; a few 
honeft truths, and ufeful obfervations, together with the fpirit of 
fincerity, and good intention of the whole, may fpread a veil over 
the many and great demerits, of this production. 
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